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PEEFACE. 


Thb  publication  of  a  book  intended  to  give  an  account  of 
the  Geology  of  England  and  Wales  requires  a  few  prefatory 
remarks  from  the  writer  who  has  to  deal  with  so  comprehen- 
sive a  subject. 

When,  in  the  year  1 822,  the  Reverend  W.  D.  Conybeare 
and  William  Phillips  issued  their  *  Outlines  of  the  Geology 
of  England  and  Wales,'  the  science  had  but  commenced  that 
rapid  growth  which  has  characterized  it  during  the  past  fifty 
years.  The  philosophic  teachings  of  Hutton,  Playfair,  and 
William  Smith  had  as  yet  to  be  developed ;  and  it  was  only 
after  the  true  principles  of  Geology  had  been  illustrated  in 
the  early  writings  of  Scrope,  and  elaborated  by  De  la  Beche 
and  Lyell,  that  its  place  among  the  Inductive  Sciences  was 
fully  established. 

No  work  has  proved  more  usefid  to  the  field-geologist 
than  that  of  Conybeare  and  Phillips ;  and,  on  account  of  its 
being  essentially  a  record  of  facts,  it  is  much  appreciated 
and  valued  at  the  present  day.  But  the  labours  of  half  a 
century  have  materially  altered  our  views  of  the  nomencla- 
ture and  classification  of  the  rocks,  and  increased  to  a  very 
large  extent  our  knowledge  of  their  life-history.  The  work 
of  the  pioneers  has  been  followed  up  by  an  ever-increasing 
band  of  geologists ;  while  the  labours  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, and  those  of  the  Palseontographical  Society,  have  tended 
very  greatly  to  the  development  of  the  science,  in  the  eluci- 
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dation  of  the  minute  structure  of  our  country,  and  in  the 
determination  of  the  varied  forms  of  life  which  have  been 
entombed  in  the  rocks. 

As  a  natural  consc-rjuence  the  progress  of  Geology  is  ac- 
companied by  increasing  detail  and  subdivision,  and  a  work 
based  on  the  Geological  theories  prevalent  fifty  years  ago  is 
clearly  unsuited  to  the  requirements  of  the  present  day. 
This  work  has  consequently  been  undertaken  with  the 
view  of  supplying  an  obvious  want,  and,  bearing  in  mind  the 
paramount  importance  of  using  the  hammer  and  chisel,  it  is 
specially  intended  to  furnish  a  guide  for  those  who  go  out 
into  the  field  to  study.  The  descriptions  of  the  different 
strata  will  probably  ])e  sufficient,  with  the  help  of  a  geolo- 
gical map,  to  enable  anyone  to  identify  them  in  the  field, 
while  the  fossils  enumerated  have  been  selected  as  those 
most  abimdant  and  characteristic. 

So  far  as  possible,  all  the  local  names  of  rocks,  many  of 
them  geographical  ones,  have  been  given;  and  it  has  also 
l)een  my  aim  to  include  all  Synonyms,  it  being  frequently 
impr>ssible  to  understand  the  various  papers  on  isolated  ques- 
tions or  localities  without  information  relative  to  them.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  this  necessity  should  exist,  as  these 
varieties  of  nomenclatiu'e  are  as  confusing  to  the  student 
as  they  are  detrimental  to  the  progress  of  Geology. 

The  enumeration  of  the  various  economic  products  of  the 
rocks,  with  the  indication  of  their  geological  age,  will,  it  is 
lioped,  be  found  a  useful  feature  in  the  work. 

The  formation  of  our  scenery — one  indeed  of  the  most 
interesting  of  geological  topics — has  been  sketched  briefly, 
and  with  the  endeavour  to  avoid  giving  undue  prominence 
to  any  particular  theory. 

The  Igneous  and  Metamorphic  rocks  have  been  treated 
less  fully  tlian  those  of  a  Sedimentary  character  for  the  reason 
that  their  history  and  nomenclature  require  further  illustration 
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and  greater  preciflion  than  they  have  at  present  received. 
jMany  of  the  names  given  to  these  rocks,  solely  from  inspec- 
tion in  the  field,  have  not  borne  the  test  of  microscopic  and 
chemical  investigation ;  but  of  late  years  considerable  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  subject,  and  the  harvest  of 
knowledge  to  be  expected  is  great.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Tables  included  in  this  work,  which  have  been  very  kindly 
fumiAed  to  me  by  Mr.  F.  Rutley  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  classification  of  these  rocks,  cannot  fiiil  to  prove  useful 
to  the  student. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  Fossils  have  received  too  little 
notice,  and  I  would  gladly  have  said  more  about  them,  could 
I  have  done  so  with  justice.  But  I  considered  that  the 
insertion  of  mere  lists  of  names,  unaccompanied  by  figures, 
would  have  been  of  little  benefit  to  the  student  in  the  field ; 
nor  could  full  lists,  and  figures  of  even  the  characteristic 
fossils,  have  been  given  without  doubling  the  size  of  the 
volume.  Moreover,  Mr.  W.  H.  Baily  has  for  some  time  been 
engaged  upon  a  series  of  '  Figures  of  Characteristic  British 
Fossils,  with  Descriptive  Remarks ; '  and  he  has  published  the 
PalaROzoic  portion.  May  his  task  soon  be  completed  !  Mr. 
Lowry,  too,  has  engraved  and  published  an  excellent  Chart  of 
British  Fossils,  and  a  stiil  more  useful  one  of  British  Tertiary 
Fossils.*  These  will  be  found  to  answer  most  purposes  of 
t<he  student,  who,  as  a  rule,  must  be  satisfied  with  deter- 
mining the  genus  of  any  fossils  he  may  collect,  leaving  the 
specific  names  to  those  whose  special  work  lies  in  some  de- 
partment of  Palaeontology.  Access,  however,  to  the  splendid 
Monographs  published  by  the  Palaeontographical  Society,  or 
a  comparison  of  his  specimens  with  those  exhibited  in  the 
cases  of  some  Museum,  will  often  enable  the  geologist  to 
determine  the  species  he  lias  obtained. 

^  A  special  Chart  of  Fossil  Crustacea  was  prepared  by  Messrs.  J.  W. 
Salter  and  Ilenry  Woodward. 
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With  regard  to  the  subject  of  Classification,  I  have  in 
most  instances  followed  that  which  is  adopted  by  the  Greolo- 
gical  Survey.  But  I  have  introduced  some  modifications  in 
the  class^ification  of  tlie  Cambrian,  Silurian,  and  Permian 
rocks,  because  tliey  hjive  the  sanction  of  those  high  in 
authority,  and  because  in  such  cases,  where  even  the  best 
of  '  doctors '  disagree,  I  hjive  uecet-sarily  had  to  use  my  own 
judgment.  In  these  instances  I  have  not  neglected  to  indi- 
cate the  opinions  thus  opposed  to  each  other.  Questions  of 
classification  are,  indeed,  of  little  moment  as  aflFecting  the 
truth  of  geological  deductions,  and  as  our  knowledge  increases, 
it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to  define  the  exact  limits 
of  any  one  period  so  called,  for  the  history  of  the  earth  is 
but  the  record  of  one  continued  series  of  more  or  less  gradual 
changes  in  scene  and  in  life. 

It  has  been  considered  unnecessary  to  enter  into  much 
detail  regarding  the  geographical  distribution  of  each  forma- 
tion, as  this  can  be  best  understood  by  reference  to  a  Geolo- 
gical Map,  such  as  that  of  Ramsay  or  Greenough,  or  the 
Lirger  Map  published  in  separate  sheets  by  the  Geological 
Survey.  The  Map  accompanying  this  volume,  which  has  been 
drawn  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Gricsl^ach,  will  be  useful  as  an  index- 
map,  as  it  displays  the  geographical  extent  of  the  great  groups 
of  strata  where  they  are  exposed  at  the  surface. 

I  had  intended  to  give  the  Foreign  Equivalents  of  our 
strata ;  but  I  must  confess  that  I  became  bewildered  with  the 
multiplicity  of  names,  and  soon  arrived  at  tlie  conclusion 
that  any  effort  to  do  justice  to  this  subject  would  not  only 
require  the  constant  labour  of  many  years,  but  would,  aft«r 
all,  be  somewhat  similar  to  an  effort  to  place  in  columns  the 
reigns  of  the  several  contemporary  kings,  emperors,  and  other 
rulers  of  different  countries,  an  effort  which  would  entail  little 
else  but  confusion  by  reason  of  the  innumerable  brackets  that 
such  a  plan  would  render  necessary.   I  have  therefore  strictly 
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confined  myself  to  the  geological  history  of  England  and 
Wales, 

My  task  has  been  to  gather  together  all  the  principal 
facts,  and  to  arrange  them  as  far  as  possible  in  systematic 
order.  Such  a  record  in  itself  can  prove  by  no  means  of  an 
entertaining  nature.  A  *  Geology  made  interesting,'  in  the 
popular  sense,  must  necessarily  be  free  from  details;  but 
those  who  seek  to  understand  the  ^  principles '  will  soon 
make  the  subject  interesting  to  themselves,  especially  if  they 
buckle  on  the  hammer  and  go  into  the  field  to  study. 

Not  the  least  difficult  portion  of  my  work  has  been  the 
efibrt  to  give  due  credit  to  those  whose  labours  are  condensed 
in  this  volume.  I  have  given  a  list  of  the  principal  publica- 
tions which  I  have  consulted,  but  I  have  refrained  from 
burdening  the  text  with  references,  believing  that  not  only 
would  this  necessitate  much  repetition,  but  that  in  many 
cases,  unless  the  foot-notes  exceeded  in  bulk  the  other  ma- 
terial, it  would  be  invidious  to  enumerate  the  works  wherein 
the  facts  were  originally  noticed  and  discussed.  And  in 
many  instances  it  would  be  well  nigh  impossible,  in  a  work 
of  so  general  a  nature  as  the  present,  to  determine  to 
whom  we  were  first  indebted  for  the  indication  of  facts 
which,  after  all,  would  be  patent  to  any  observer,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  common  property.  As  Edward  Forbes  ob- 
served, the  time  will  come  when  the  author  of  a  view  shall 
be  set  aside,  and  the  view  only  taken  cognizance  of. 

To  many  friends  and  colleagues,  however,  I  am  particularly 
indebted ;  and  firstly  I  must  record  very  grateful  thanks  to  my 
Uncle,  Mr.  Henry  Woodward,  who  has  ever  been  ready  to  give 
advice  and  assistance  throughout  the  progress  of  the  work. 

To  Professor  Hughes  I  am  indebted  for  many  corrections 
and  suggestions  in  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  Chapters,  and 
to  Professor  Green  similarly  in  regard  to  the  Carboniferous 
Chapter.     Mr.  Bristow  and  Mr.  Etheridge  kindly  examined 
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the  Oolitic  Chapter;  Mr.-Topley  revised  the  Lower  Cretaceous 
portions  of  the  book,  and  Jlr.  Whitaker  those  referring  to 
Chalk  and  Eocene  strata.  To  Professor  Rupert  Jones  I  am 
indebted  for  sundry  remarks  upon  Chalk-flints ;  and  to  Mr. 
James  Gcikie  for  notes  on  the  Glacial  Period.  I  am  likewise 
indebted  to  Mr.  Rutley  for  several  notes  in  addition  to  those 
on  the  classification  of  the  Igneous  and  Metamorphic  Rocks. 

Lastly  I  must  record  my  obligations  to  Mr.  William 
Longman  for  the  kindly  interest  he  has  taken  in  this  work ; 
and  both  to  him  and  to  Mr.  C.  Puller  I  must  return 
thanks  for  many  valuable  hints  and  emendations  with  which 
they  have  furnished  me  while  passing  the  work  through  the 
press. 

The  Diagram-sections  are  either  original  or  from  acknow- 
ledged soiu-ces.  The  pictorial  sections  have  been  prepared 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Edward  Fielding,  some  from  photographs, 
others  from  very  rough  drawings  furnished  by  myself;  and 
all  the  woodcuts  have  been  engraved  by  Mr.  G.  Shayler. 

While  I  acknowledge  the  kind  assistance  of  friends, 
I  must  add  that  they  are  by  no  means  responsible  for  any 
errors  or  omissions  that  may  be  foimd  in  the  chapters  they 
have  looked  over,  nor  for  any  of  the  opinions  given,  except 
where  expressly  stated.  Notices  of  all  errors  and  omissions 
will  be  gratefully  received,  with,  it  is  hoped,  a  full  pardon 
for  such  transgressions. 

HORACE   B.  WOODWARD. 
8th  July,  1870. 
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EXPLANATION  OP  MAP. 

As  the  Map  accompanying  this  Tolume  differs  in  some  respects  from  pther 
geological  maps  of  England  and  Wales,  it  may  be  well  briefly  to  indicate  the 
changes  introduced. 

The  index  of  colours  has  been  arranged  to  show  the  comparative  thicknesses 
of  the  formations. 

The  Cambrian  and  Silurian  rocks  are  classified  according  to  Sedgwick,  so 
that  the  former  group  includes  the  Lower  Silurian  of  Murchison. 

The  Devonian  rocks  are  shown  in  the  index  as  representing  portions  of  both 
Old  Bed  Sandstone  and  Lower  Carboniferous  Kocks,  which  seems  to  be  their 
true  position  in  the  geological  scale. 

The  Neocomian  (Wealden  and  Lower  Greensand)  or  Lower  Cretaceous 
strata  are  separated  from  the  true  or  Upper  Cretaceous  strata. 

The  Drift  deposits  (Boulder  Clay  and  Gravels)  which  it  is  attempted  to 
show,  comprise  a  very  small  portion  of  those  which  are  scattered  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  country;  but  as  yet  they  have  been  mapped  only  in  certain 
areas  where  they  are  perhaps  most  extensively  developed,  and  these  areas  are 
shown.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  while  they  obscure  so  much  of 
the  Chalk  and  Tertiary  strata  in  the  Eastern  counties,  these  older  deposits  are 
generally  exposed  in  the  valleys,  although  in  tracts  too  small  to  display  them 
upon  the  Map. 
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ffGLAND     AND     WALES. 


INTRODUCTION. 

ni  in  its  widest  interpretation  ia  a  History  of  the 
Its  object  is  to  enquire  into  the  nature  of  the  chan- 
ich  the  Earth  has  undergone  from  the  beginning.  The 
me  which  are  now  taking  place  on  its  surface  in 
mtinual  waat«  of  the  land  by  rain,  rivers,  and  sea ; 
ispersion  and  deposition  of  the  matoj-ial  thus  re- 
;  the  phenomena  of  earthquakes  and  volcanoee ;  the 
f  of  land  in  one  place,  and  its  sinking  in  another ;  the 
mtitui  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  their  growth  and 
1  these  incessant  changes  are  but  the  continuation 
f  Earth's  past  history  which  we  read  in  the  conaolidateil 
I,  sand,  and  ooze  with  their  included  fossilized  remains  of 
I  and  plants,  and  in  the  old  volcanic  rocks,  which 
Jier  constitute  the  outer  coating  or  crust  of  the  Earth. 
Thtltf  the  phenomena  now  produced  by  causes  we  can  for 
the  most  part  eee  and  examine  have  arisen  in  past  times 
from  firoiUr  causes,  and  continued  to  do  so  during  a  period 
if  time  so  vast  that  we  cannot  realise  its  length.  The  very 
I  >.' ginning  we  can  but  dimly  picture  and  speculate  upon, 
uid  we  need  not  enter  upon  this  subject,  as  the  special 
pnnrince  of  the  geologist  is  only  to  deal  with  the  Earth  after 
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it  was  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  and  support  life,  when  the 
proportion  of  land  to  water  was  probably  much  as  it  is  now, 
and  the  climate  and  physical  conditions,  though  ever  va- 
rying over  the  same  area  during  the  different  geological 
ages,  were  subject  to  the  same  la^s  and  attended  by  analogous 
phenomena.  Nowhere  do  we  detect  any  evidence  of  abrupt 
physical  change  or  universal  catastrophe :  on  the  contrary, 
through  every  epoch  we  can  discern  a  Uniformity  in  cause 
not  only  in  the  inorganic,  but  also  in  the  organic  world,  ac- 
companied though  it  be  by  evidences  of  Evolution  or  the 
gradual  development  of  higher  and  higher  forms  of  life. 

To  go  back  to  the  very  earliest  history  of  the  Earth,  when 
it  was  part  of  a  nebulous  mass,  would  be  to  trespass  upon  the 
region  of  the  Astronomer ;  and  when  we  consider  its  latest 
history,  we  come  upon  questions  which  must  be  answered  by 
the  Geographer  and  the  Archaeologist. 

In  all  such  questions,  however,  we  must  not  limit  our  ideas 
to  what  we  see  in  our  small  tract  of  the  British  Islands ;  nor 

0 

must  we,  in  concluding  that  the  physical  forces  have  been 
the  same  thioughout  geological  time,  suppose  that  their  action 
has  been  always  of  similar  intensity  to  that  of  which  we  have 
definite  proof  in  the  present. 

The  changes  we  have  to  deal  with  are  those  represented 
by  the  crust  of  the  Earth,  or  that  part  of  it  which  alone  is 
accessible  to  human  observation.  This  crust  is  composed  of 
different  rocks  which  are  arranged  according  to  their  method 
of  formation  into  four  classes — 1.  Aqueou8y  or  SedimerUary  ;* 
2.  Sub^aenal ;  3.  Igneous^  or  Eruptive ;  and  4.  Metamarphic 

1,  Aqueous^  or  Sedvmentary  Rocks, — These  include  most 
rocks  deposited  under  water,  as  Sand,  Sandstone,  Clay,  Shale, 
Marl,  Chalk,  Limestone. 

2.  Sub-aerial  Rocks. — These  include  deposits  formed  on 
land,  as  Peat,  Coal,  iEolian  or  Blown  Sand. 

^  Sometimes  called  Ni^unian, 
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3.  IgjieouSj  or  Eruptive  Rocks. — These  include  the  rocks 
which  have  been  intruded  as  bosses  and  dykes,  or  have  been 
poured  out  as  lava-flows,  or  ashes  from  volcanic  centres,  as 
Basalt,  Greenstone,  Trachyte,  Felstone,  Porphyry,  Granite,  &c. 

4.  Metamorphic  Rocks, — These  include  rocks  which  have 
undergone  great  alteration  by  heat  and  pressure,  as  Granite  ? 
Mica-Schist,  Gneiss,  some  kinds  of  Marble,  Slate,  &c. 

The  arrangement  and  characters  of  the  Aqueous,  or 
Sedimentakt  rocks  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying 
Table:— 


When  indurated 
or  compacted 


Gravel 


Shingle 
Pebble-beda' 


Sand 


Loam   or 
Brick-earth 

Clay 

Marl 

Calcareous 
mud  or 
Ooze 


Breccia  or 
conglomerate 

Conglomerate 
or  Pudding- 
stone 

Sandstone 

and 
I  Grit' 

Mudstone 
Shale 

Marlstone 

Limestone' 


Litholocrical  oonstitution, 
or  chief  Mineral  in- 
gredients 


Angular,  sub-angular, 
and  rolled  fragments 
of  all  kinds  of  rocks 

Pebbles  of  hard  rocks, 
such  as  limestone, 
flint,  sandstone, 

quartz,  quartzite 

Quartz  grains  some- 
times cemented  by 
calcareous   matter 
fine-grained      sili- 
ceous rock 

Clay  and  sand 

Silicate  of  alumina 
Clay  and  carb.  lime. 
Arsiillaceous     lime- 

stcme. 
Carbonate  of  lime 

.(chiefly) 


Metamorphosed 


Grauwack^. 
^         or 
Greywacke. 


Quartzite 


I  Slate  (when  cleaved) 


3£arble  in  some  in- 
stances. 


^  The  terms  grit  and  sandstone  are  used  very  indefinitely.  Mr.  F.  Rutley 
describes  Grit  as  *  a  coarse-grained  and  somewhat  coherent,  or,  at  times, 
a  fine-grained  and  very  hard  compact  sandstone,  frequently  containing 
fragments  and  granules  of  other  minerals  beside  Quartz,  Flint,  or  Chert.' 

'  Any  limestone  and  some  other  rocks  of  ornamental  character,  if 
capable  of  being  polished,  are  called  Marble. 

■  2 
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The  Aqueous  or  Sedimentary  and  Sub-aSrial  Bocks  may 
be  again  classified,  according  to  their  method  of  formation, 
thus : — 

1.  Mechanically  formed. 

Gravely  Sand,  OoDglomerate,  Breccia/  Olaj,  Shale,  Loam,  Marl, 

Bome  LimestoneB. 

2.  CKemicaUy  formed. 

Dolomite,  Tufa,  Lron-«toDe,  Nodules  and  Septaria,  Rock-aalt,  Flint,* 

Chert,*  some  Limestones,  Gypsum. 

d.  Organically  formed. 
Some  Limestones,  Coal,  Lignite,  Peat. 

In  all  attempts  to  classify  the  rocks,  we  find,  however, 
that  hard  lines  of  separation  do  not  exist,  as  many  agencies 
work  together  in  their  formation.  Deposits  formed  by  che- 
mical action  are  mingled  with  organic  remains  and  with 
mechanically  formed  sediment. 

Some  limestones  may  be  merely  eroded  granules  of  pre- 
existing limestone  carried  mechanically  in  suspension  in 
water,  and  ultimately  deposited  as  a  sediment.  Some  may 
have  resulted  from  the  precipitation  of  carbonate  of  lime 
from  water  holding  the  bi-carbonate  of  lime  in  solution.  In 
this  case  the  deposit  may  be  considered  to  have  a  chemical 
origin.  Travertine,  calcareous  Tufa,  and  Pisolite,  are  rocks 
formed  in  this  manner.  The  last-named  consists  of  rounded 
grains  like  shot  or  peas,  whence  the  name  Pisolite,  or  Pea- 
stone — the  finer  varieties  being  termed  Oolite  or  Boe-stone. 

Limestones  may  also  at  times  be  composed  in  great  part 
of  the  minute  calcareous  tests  or  shells  of  Foraminifera,  or 
of  the  shells  of  other  organisms ;  or  they  may  be  largely  due 

^  Fault-rock,  or  the  material  filling  up  the  crevices  of  faults,  may  be 
included  here. 

^  Partly  formed  organically. 
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to  the  secretion  of  carbonate  of  lime  by  Corals.    These  rocks 
may  be  termed  of  organic  origin. 

Again,  the  siliceous  matter  in  beds  of  chert  and  in  no- 
dules of  flint  may  be  due  in  the  first  instances  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  organisms  having  siliceous  structures,  but  the 
formation  of  the  beds  and  nodules  themselves  is  evidently 
due  to  inorganic — chemical  or  physical — agency. 

Deposits  of  very  varied  origin  may  be  commingled  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  active  Volcanoes,  the  ashes  from  which  are 
frequently  carried  to  great  distances,  and  may  be  deposited 
on  the  ocean-bed  as  a  sedimentary  deposit,  together  with 
organic  and  other  accumulations. 

To  turn  to  the  subject  of  Igneous  rocks,  we  find  that  al- 
though a  study  of  the  volcanic  phenomena  that  are  presented 
to  our  view  at  the  present  day  throws  considerable  light  on 
their  former  history,  yet  our  opportunities  of  observation  are 
necessarily  limited  to  the  rocks  now  thrown  up  at  the  sur- 
face, whereas  many  of  the  old  igneous  rocks,  belonging  to  the 
various  geological  epochs,  have  evidently  been  formed  or 
intruded  at  a  depth  below  the  surface,  and  have  perhaps 
never  appeared  to  the  light  of  day,  until,  in  comparatively 
recent  times,  disturbances  and  denudation  have  together 
assisted  to  reveal'  them. 

Igneous  rocks  are  of  all  ages,  and  occur  as  bosses  and 
dykes  biursting  through  and  penetrating  the  stratified  rocks. 
Sometimes  they  have  flowed  over  a  surface  upon  which  other 
beds  were  afterwards  deposited,  so  that  they  are  intercalated 
with  these  rocks ;  at  others  they  have  forced  their  way  between 
already  hardened  beds,  and  given  a  felse  appearance  of 
contemporaneity. 

Bocks,  too,  which  were  once  deposited  under  water,  have, 
by  contact  with  igneous  rocks,  or  through  pressure,  lost 
their  original  stratified  character,  and  become  altered  or 
metamorphic.     All    rocks,  indeed,  are  in  a  certain   sense 
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metamorphic,  as  all  have  undergone  some  changes,  hGwever 
trifling  they  may  he,  since  their  formation ;  but  they  are 
not  usually  termed  metamorphic  imless  their  original  struc- 
ture is  much  obscured.* 

The  study  of  rock-masses,  of  bedding,  stratification,  and 
other  features  only  to  be  observed  in  the  field,  is  called 
Petrology ;  the  study  of  rocks  in  respect  of  their  mineral 
composition  and  microscopic  structure  is  called  Lithology. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  aqueous  rocks,  as  a  rule, 
were  formed  and  deposited  on  the  ocean-bed  in  the  same  way 
as  such  rocks  are  now  accumulated^ — the  pebble-beds  and 
sands  near  the  shore,  the  clayey  and  marly  beds,  and  the  lime- 
stones in  the  deeper  water.  Gravel,  sand,  and  clay  are 
likewise  formed  by  rivers  and  glaciers,  and  all  kinds  of 
sediment  may  be  deposited  in  lakes. 

It  may  be  noticed  on  any  sea-coast  where  there  are  cliffs, 
how  the  ceaseless  action  of  the  breakers  is  ever  wearing  away 
the  rocks.  Great  portions  of  the  cliSls  are  undermined,  and 
masses  fall  down  and  are  pounded  up  by  the  waves  into 
shingle  and  sand.  The  finer  matter  is  often  carried  to  some 
distance  from  the  shore  and  laid  down  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean.     Thus  in  time  great  deposits  are  formed. 

Again  all  rivers  bear  along  with  them  much  material  held 
in  suspension,  which  has  been  worn  away  from  their  banks 
or  carried  into  them  by  springs  and  rivulets,  and  this  they 
carry  into  the  sea  or  lake,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  the  heavier 
materials  naturally  sinking  first,  and  the  finer  or  lighter  par^ 
tides  being  carried  to  the  greatest  distance. 

The  stratified  rocks  occurring  one  above  the  other  form 
a  series,  which  is  however  subject  to  much  modification. 

We  find  throughout  all  time,  that  while  deposits  have 

*  As  the  clarification  of  these  rocks  is  given  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Igneous  and  Metamorphic  Rocks,  it  is  unneceesary  to  say  more  about  them 
here. 
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been  forming  very  much  as  they  do  now  in  limited  areas, 
the  areas  liave  cnntimially  changed  from  dry  land  to  water, 
and  vice  versa.  The  deposits  formed  have  been  upheaved,  and 
partly  worn  away  or  denuded  ;  fresh  ones  have  been  after- 
wards spread  over  their  worn  surfaces;  and  thus,  although 
there  is  a  certain  regularity,  the  series,  as  we  shall  see,  is 
marked  by  the  local  absence  of  many  of  its  members. 

Our  English  and  Welsh  rocks  are  mostly  of  the  aqueous 
or  sedimentary  kind^rocka  deposited  under  water,  and 
arranged  in  layers  or  '  strata,'  whence  they  are  called  stra- 
tified. And  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  all  such  beds 
were  originally  deposited  in  an  approximately  horizontal 
position,  aud  that  any  considerable  deviation  from  this,  such 
as  la  often  exhibited  by  the  planes  of  bedding,  is  due  to 
subsequent  disturbance. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  clay,  limestone  and  marl,  sand- 
stone, sand  and  conglomerate,  intercalated  one  with  another, 
occurring  at  all  horizons  in  the  earth's  crust,  generally  harder 
or  more  compact  the  older  they  are ;  but  it  is  well  known 
that  these  rocks  are  arranged  in  a  certain  regular  series,  distin- 
guished one  from  another  by  peculiar  mineral  characters,  and 
by  the  occurrence  in  them  of  particular  fossils,  and  that  the 
newer  the  rocks  in  which  these  latter  are  embedded,  the  more 
closely  are  they  allied  to  the  forms  of  life  now  in  existence. 

All  those  who  have  travelled  have  no  doubt  observed 
the  different  character  of  the  rocks  in  different  places — in 
one  locality  chalk,  in  another  sandstone ;  here  clay,  there 
slate  or  limestone ;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  comprehend  the 
relation  that  one  rock  bears  to  another,  and  to  understand 
their  sequence. 

The  relations  of  the  different  strata  have  been  determined 
by  actual  observation  of  one  set  of  beds  superimposed  on 
another  in  many  cliffs,  quarries,  and  railway-cuttings,  and 
by  the  records  of  deep  mines  and  wells.   When  such  evidence 
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is  not  to  be  obtained,  the  stratigraphical  position  of  a  set  of 
formations  may  be  determined  by  the  actual  mapping  of 
them,  by  tracing  out  their  extension  across  country,  noticing 
the  dips,  springs,  form  of  the  ground,  &c.  When  these  rela- 
tions have  been  ascertained,  the  palsDontological  history  of 
the  strata  can  be  written,  and  this  will  furnish  a  key  to  the 
identification  of  isolated  masses  of  strata. 

To  quote  the  Eev.  W.  D.  Conybeare, — *If  we  suppose 
an  intelligent  traveller  taking  his  departure  from  our  metro- 
polis, to  make  from  that  point  several  successive  journeys  to 
various  parts  of  the  island,  for  instance  to  South  Wales,  or 
to  North  Wales,  or  to  Cumberland,  or  to  Northumberland, 
he  cannot  fail  to  notice  (if  he  pays  any  attention  to  the 
piiysical  geography  of  the  country  through  which  he  passes) 
that  before  he  arrives  at  the  districts  in  which  coal  is  found, 
he  will  first  pass  a  tract  of  clay  and  sand ;  then  another  of 
chalk ;  that  he  will  next  observe  numerous  quarries  of  the 
calcareous  freestone  employed  in  architecture ;  that  he  will 
afterwards  pass  a  broad  zone  of  red  marl  and  sand ;   and 
beyond  this  will  find  himself  in  the  midst  of  coal  mines  and 
iron  furnaces.     This  order  he  will  find  to  be  invariably  the 
same,  whichever  of  the  routes  above  indicated  he  pursues ; 
and  if  he  proceeds  further,  he  will  perceive  that  near  the 
limits  of  the  coal-fields  he  will  generally  observe  hills  of  the 
same  kind  of  compact  limestone,  affording  grey  and  dark 
marbles,  and  abounding  in  mines  of  lead  and  zinc ;  and  at 
a  yet  greater  distance,  mountainous  tracts  in  which  roofing 
slate  abounds,  and  the  mines  are  yet  more  valuable;  and 
lastly,  he  will  often  find,  surrounded  by  these  slaty  tracts, 
central  groups  of  granitic  rocks. ' 

And  it  is  this  regular  order  which  enables  us  to  form  our 
tables  of  strata,  showing  the  oldest  known  rocks  to  be  the 
Laurentian,  and  the  newest  the  Alluvial  deposits  of  our 
rivers  and  the  beaches  along  our  coasts. 
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When,  however,  we  come  to  take  the  estimated  thickness 
of  the  known  strata,  and  this  is  something  like  70,000  to 
100,000  feet,  and  compare  it  with  what  we  know  of  the 
earth's  crust  through  the  deepest  boring,  which  is  little  over 
one  mile  in  extent  (5,570  feet),  we  at  once  see  what 
changes,  denudations,  and  dislocations  the  crust  has  under- 
gone, by  means  of  which  the  older  rocks  are  brought  to  the 
surface.  The  crust  of  the  earth  may  be  as  much  as  800 
miles  in  thickness,  but  on  this  point  great  imcertainty  neces- 
sarily exists. 

The  arrangement  of  our  stratified  rocks  has  been  aptly 
compared  to  layers  of  cloth  of  various  colours  and  irregular 
shapes  overlying  and  overlapping  one  another;  some 
squeezed  or  rucked  up,  with  even  layers  deposited  upon  tliem. 
Each  layer  may  be  taken  to  represent  a  series  of  limestones 
and  clays,  or  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  or  slates.  Some 
layers,  the  lowest  ones  perhaps,  may  be  rucked  up  into 
mounds  higher  than  all  the  rest,  and  yet  they  are  clearly  the 
oldest,  because  they  may  be  traced  in  places  imderneath 
those  at  a  lower  level.  Indeed,  we  find  as  a  rule,  that  the 
older  the  rocks,  the  more  wild,  rugged,  and  mountainous  is 
the  nature  of  the  ground  they  occupy ;  for  these  rocks  have 
of  course  undergone  more  induration  and  elevation  from 
heat  and  pressure  than  the  rocks  formed  subsequently  to 
them ;  and  they  have  often  been  elevated  to  form  land  for 
long  periods,  while  newer  deposits  were  forming  around  them, 
which  indeed  were  made  up  to  a  large  extent  from  their 
destruction.  Some  of  our  rucked  layers  of  cloth  should  have 
the  summits  of  their  folds  cut  oflF  to  represent  denudation  or 
wearing  away  which  took  place  before  the  layers  above 
were  deposited :  this  is  called  an  unconformability,  and  is 
a  sure  indication  of  a  long  interval  of  time.  Next  when  we 
have  our  pile  of  cloths  thus  arranged,  we  may  cut  imaginary 
valleys  out  of  them,  and  then  the  different  coloured  pieces 
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that  are  exposed  on  looking  at  the  surface  of  the  whole  maM 
would  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the  phenomena  exhibited 
by  a  geological  map.  Illustrations  of  this  kind  in  wood 
have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Sopwith,  and  they  form  admi- 
rable models  for  the  student.  * 

From  this  arrangement  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  much 
uncertainty  in  the  distribution  of  the  strata,  but  that  their 
order  is  never  inverted  except  in  some  rare  cases  of  disturb- 
ance, and  then  only  over  a  small  area.  The  older  rocks  are 
often  at  the  surface  where  the  newer  have  either  never  been 
deposited  upon  them,  or  have  been  subsequently  denuded. 
Consequently  in  coal-mining,  it  is  always  easy  for  a  geolo- 
gist to  say  that  coal  cannot  be  found  where  the  rock  at  the 
surface  is  older  than  the  coal-measures,  but  it  requires  much 
consideration  to  say  where  it  might  be  found,  and  if  so  at 
what  depth,  when  newer  rocks  are  at  the  surface. 

Our  rocks  are  divided  into  niunerous  systems,  and  groups, 
and  minor  subdivisions,  all  of  which,  when  looked  at  in  a  large 
way,  are  seen  to  be  merely  terms  of  convenience.  The  history 
of  the  earth,  so  far  as  we  know  it,  shows  a  sequence  of  events 
uninterrupted  by  any  universal  physical  break ;  and  so  when 
we  find  one  rock  deposited  on  the  eroded  surface  or  upturned 
edges  of  another  of  a  much  older  date,  we  are  justified  in 
looking  elsewhere  for  the  missing  sedimentary  formation,  and 
we  are  frequently  successful  in  the  search.  The  British 
Islands,  and  even  England  and  Wales,  although  not  entirely 
complete  in  the  succession  of  rocks  comprised  within  their 
limits,  present  a  very  fair  record  of  the  periods  embraced  in 
the  history  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  so  far  as  we  know  furnish 
a  history  more  complete  than  that  of  any  other  tract  of  simi- 
lar extent.  It  might  be  imagined  that  this  completeness  of 
the  geological  record  was  due  in  great  measure  to  the  fact 

^  An  Article  by  the  Author  on  JJoto  to  Mak9  a  Geological  Mtq} 
published  in  the  Popular  Science  Review  for  January,  1873. 
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that  our  islands  ]iave  been  more  carefully  and  thoroiiglily 
investigated  than  any  other  portio,;8  of  land.  But  although 
tliia  has  certainly  been  done,  the  fiilnoas  of  the  record  depends 
more  on  the  confimtous  succession  of  the  strata,  and  the 
fewness  of  great  bi'eaks  in  it,  aided  in  some  instancea  by  the 
succession  of  organic  life  which  characterizes  the  diflTerent 
formations. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  the 
geological  history  of  England  is  not  the  geological  history  of 
the  world,  any  more  than  the  history  of  the  English  people 
is  the  liistory  of  all  nations.  We  could  not  espeet  that  the 
changes  affecting  England  and  Wales  should  have  been  ac 
companied  by  similar  changes  over  a  large  extent  of  the 
earth's  surface.  Our  coal-bearing  period  was  not  a  coal- 
bearing  period  all  over  the  world,  nor  did  the  organic  speciea 
found  in  our  rocks  exist  aimultaueouGly  over  wide  areas. 

Rocks,  for  convenience  of  study  and  of  description,  are 
divided  by  geologists  into  various  systems  and  groups.  Ttie 
term  Formation,  as  defined  by  Lyell,  means  an  assemblage 
of  rocks  which  have  some  character  in  common,  whether 
of  origin,  age,  or  composition.  Thus  we  may  speak  by  way 
of  contrast  of  stratified  and  unstratified  formations,  and  in  . 
like  manner  of  freshwater  and  marine,  aqueous  and  volcanic, 
ancient  and  modem,  metalliferous  and  non-meta,lliferous 
formations. 

The  term  System  is  generally  applied  to  groups  of  strata 
intimately  connected,  such  as  the  Carboniferous  System,  the 
Silurian  System,  the  Cambrian  System. 

The  term  Cycle  is  applied  to  the  three  great  divisions  in 
time,  of  Palwozoic,  Mesozoic,  and  Kainozoic. 

Jfo  particular  restriction  can  be  given  to  the  use  of  the 
terms  Series,  Groups ;  nor  to  those  of  Beds,  Rocks,  Strata, 
and  Deposits.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  is  more  convenient 
to   use    the   term  Beds   than   one  indicating  a  particular 
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lithological  character,  such  as  Thanet  Beds  instead  of  Thanet 
Sand  ;  but  in  otliers,  such  terms  as  Red  Crag,  Portland  Stone, 
Oxford  Clay,  Coral  Rag,  Old  Red  Sandstone  are  to  be 
preferred. 

The  majority  of  the  formations  are  of  marine  origin ;  that 
is  to  say,  they  were  deposited  on  the  sea  bottom :  though  we 
do  here  and  there,  and  particularly  in  the  Coal-measures, 
in  the  Wcalden  beds,  and  in  our  peat-mosses,  find  evidence 
of  terrestrial  and  fluviatile  deposits.*  But  this  furnishes  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  bulk  of  the  material  was  worn 
from  the  old  lands  by  marine  action.  The  amount  of  sediment 
brought  down  by  rivers  far  exceeds  that  worn  away  from  the 
land  by  the  sea.  The  deposits  actually  formed  on  the  land, 
so  to  speak — the  Sub-aerial  rocks  as  they  are  called — are 
cqmpanitively  trifling ;  and  we  must  remember  that  so 
many  clianges  have  taken  place,  that  the  old  land  deposits, 
old  soils,  river  sediments  and  lake  deposits  have  been,  except 
in  a  few  instances,  obliterated :  for  the  old  land  has  been 
continually  destroyed  to  form  new  strata  on  the  ocean  bed. 

The  stratified  rocks  generally  contain  remains  of  the  plants 
and  animals  which  existed  at  the  time  of  their  formation.  Of 
the  latter  the  most  conspicuous  are  the  shells  of  Mollusca  and 
Crustacea,  stony  Corals,  Sea-urchins,  bones  and  teeth  of 
P'ishes,  Reptiles  and  Mammalia.  These  are  called  fossils. 
The  rocks  arc  also  liable  to  contain  the  organic  remains 
of  pre-existing  periods,  just  in  the  same  way  as  fossils  are  often 
found  mingled  with  the  recent  shells  in  our  present  shore- 
deposits.  Th6se  may  frequently  be  detected  by  their  rolled  or 
fragmentary  condition,  or  by  being  accompanied  by  a  portion 
of  the  matrix  of  the  rock  in  which  they  were  first  embedded. 

^  The  saltness  of  the  sea  must  have  been  very  much  as  it  is  now  siDce 
the  earliest  times,  and  the  question  of  its  origin  is  one  which  conoenis 
Cofliuogonj  rather  than  Geology.  See  D.  Forbes,  Geol,  Mag,^  \kA»  iv. 
p.  43i5. 
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The  fosEik  proper  to  a  formation  furnish  us  with  a  key  to 
its  age,  and  the  mode  of  its  acciiinulatioii,  whether  by  fresh- 
water, estuarine,  or  loarine  agencies. 

In  identifying  a  depoait  by  its  organic  remains,  it  must, 
liowever,  be  borne  in  mind  that  not  only  do  the  sedimentary 
conditions  of  one  period  vary  in  different  places,  but  that  the 
forms  of  life  whose  existence  depends  largely  upon  the  con- 
ditions, likewise  vary  in  different  localities. 

Distinct  faimaa  may  be  separated  by  narrow  barriers  in 
existing  seua ;  and  differences  almost  as  great  may  occur  on 
the  same  coast-liue  without  the  interposition  of  any  barrier, 
merely  in  passing  from  a  sea-bed  of  rock  and  weed  to  one  of 
sand  or  mud,  or  to  a  zone  of  different  depth.  It  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  the  same  fossils  in  a  limestone  aa  in 
a  sandstoue ;  and  even  in  comparing  similar  strata  we  must 
consider  the  probability  of  their  having  been  formed  at  dif- 
ferent depths,  or  in  distinct  zoological  provinces.' 

Further,  in  studying  the  fossila  of  any  particular  forma- 
tion we  must  expect  an  admixture  of  marine  forms  that  could 
not  have  existed  together  in  the  same  depth  of  water,  as 
forms  which  frequent  shallow  water  would  sometimes  be 
drifted  into  deeper  sea. 

In  classifying  and  correlating  different  deposits  there  are 
many  circumatanceB  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  ofteo  it  is  impossible  to  prove  contem- 
poraneity, and  that  the  term  '  homotaxeoua,'  used  by  Professor 
Huxley,  is  more  convenient  to  express  similar  relative  posi- 
tion without  necessarily  meaning  identical  age. 

Thus  the  term  Gaidt  refers  to  the  clayey  beds  that  occur 
between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Greensand  ( or  Neocomian ),  but 
the  Gault  may  not  be  persistent  as  a  clayey  stratum  everywhere 
at  this  horizon:  for  instance,  at  tlie  Blackdown  Hills  in  Devon- 
shire it  may  be  represented  in  part  by  a  stratum  of  sand.  It 
'  See  the  Mamui  of  Mollutca,  by  S.  P.  Woodward. 
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would,  however,  only  tend  to  produce  confusion  in  our  geological 
tables  were  we  to  desipn^iate  a  certain  part  of  the  Blackdown 
Greensand  as  Gault.  WTiere  tlie  Kimeridge  and  Oxford  clays 
come  together  without  the  intervention  of  the  Coral  R^g 
series,  we  might  identify  portions  of  the  clay  as  probably 
synchionous  with  the  absent  limestones  and  sands,  but  it 
would  obviously  be  absurd  to  term  portions  of  the  clay  Coral 
Rag.  The  same  may  be  said  regarding  the  Speeton  clay ;  or 
of  the  Midford  sands,  which  in  one  place  might  be  called 
Upper  Lias  and  in  another  Inferior  Oolite  I  Our  geological 
terms  must  be  essentially  lithological  ones. 

Strata  may  be  therefore  identified  by  (1)  Position,  (2)  Mi- 
neral Characters,  (3)  Organic  Remains. 

The  study  of  Fossils,  or  Palaeontology,  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  Zoology :  one  must  be  acquainted  with  living 
forms  to  properly  interpret  extinct  forms  of  life,  in  the  same 
way  as  one  must  illustrate  the  earth's  past  history  by  study- 
ing tlie  changes  now  in  progress. 

The  number  of  British  fossils,  amounting  to  about  13,000 
species  (according  to  Mr.  Etheridge),  may  well  appal  those 
who  would  attempt  to  identify  the  fossils  they  collect.  Pa- 
laeontologists themselves  devote  their  particular  attention  to 
certain  sub-kingdoms  or  classes  of  animals,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  species  for  scientific  purposes  must  be  left  to 
them. 

The  wholesome  spread  of  the  Darwinian  theory  has  tended 
rather  to  reduce  the  number  of  species,  but  of  course  new 
forms  will  continually  be  discovered,  and  they  must  be  named. 
But  as  Prof.  Huxley  has  intimated,  the  less  regard  Palseontolo- 
gists  pay  to  the  deposit  from  which  fossils  are  obtained  so  much 
the  better,  for  not  unfrequently  has  a  new  name  been  given 
to  a  known  fossil  because  it  has  been  found  in  strata  where  it 
was  previously  unknown.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  express 
a  hope  that  a  race  of  Palaeontologists  might  arise  who  were 
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utterly  ignorant  of  geology,  so  that  their  labours  might  be  re- 
gulated on  purely  zoological  considerations  I 

Although,  in  the  following  pages,  descriptions  of  each 
formation  will  be  given,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
such  descriptions  refer  only  to  the  main  or  characteristic 
lithological  features.  Hand-specimens  might  be  collected 
which  would  be  characteristic  of  each  formation,  and  yet 
hand-specimens  might  be  collected  of  Silurian,  Carboniferous, 
and  Lias  limestones,  which  would  seem  identical  in  character ; 
or  of  Lias  clay,  Oxford  clay,  and  Kimeridge  clay,  which 
could  not  be  distinguished ;  or  of  Old  Ked  Sandstone,  Coal- 
measure  Sandstone,  and  New  Bed  Sandstone  of  exactly  similar 
composition. 

Petrology  and  geological  mapping  can  only  be  learnt  and 
understood  by  field-experience :  much  detailed  work  is 
necessary  to  unravel  the  geological  structure  of  any  portion  of 
country.  The  lines  drawn  upon  a  geological  map  may  often 
seem  imaginary  to  those  casually  glancing  at  a  tract  of 
land  devoid  of  quarries  and  pit-sections ;  but  the  experi- 
ence gained  during  long  survey,  the  comparisons  which  can 
be  made  in  bordering  tracts  from  exposures  of  the  strata  and 
the  form  of  the  ground,  the  phenomena  of  springs  and  some- 
times of  soils,  will  enable  the  geological  surveyor  to  infer 
with  great  approximation  to  truth  the  lines  of  outcrop  or 
the  boimdaries  of  the  several  formations  in  an  obscure 
country.  The  observation  of  the  dip  of  the  strata,  and  their 
ascertained  thickness  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  features 
before-mentioned,  are  the  general  guides  by  which  the  field- 
geologist  would  draw  the  boundary-lines  between  formations 
in  the  absence  of  more  positive  evidence. 

Wlien  for  the  first  time  in  oiu"  lives  we  decide  to  give 
gome  attention  to  geology,  we  find  that  much  hard  study  is 
necessary  before  the  grand  principles  of  the  science  are  com- 
prehended.     Not  only  must  we  read  one  or  more  of  the 
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leading  Maiiualf«,  and  make  ourselves  conversant  with  what  is 
known  of  the  order  and  life-contents  of  the  variqus  rocks,  but 
we  must  go  into  the  field,  and  examine  for  ourselves,  in  quar- 
ries, cliffs,  and  cuttings,  the  nature  and  arrangement  of  the 
rocks.  We  soon  learn  that  Greology  does  not  consist  in  the 
mere  collecting  and  naming  of  rocks  and  fossils :  but  that 
it  ultimately  aims  at  restoring  in  imagination  the  Buccessive 
clianges  through  which  the  earth  has  passed,  at  picturing 
the  different  distribution  of  land  and  water  in  successive 
periods,  the  changes  in  climate,  the  character  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  life  that  has  existed,  and  the  indications 
furnished  of  a  gradual  succession  of  living  beings  which, 
tlirough  a  development  of  higher  and  higher  types,  led  up 
finally  to  the  appearance  of  man  upon  the  earth. 

The  deductions  of  geology  rest  upon  the  accumulation 
of  a  vast  number  of  facts — facts  which  in  themselves  are 
often  dry  and  tedious. 

Thus  the  very  detailed  work  of  the  Palaeontologist — the 
determination  and  description  of  species  of  organic  re- 
mains, derives  its  interest  and  importance  from  the  light 
that  any  fossil  or  set  of  fossils  may  throw  upon  the  past 
history  of  the  earth,  or  upon  the  development  of  life.  The 
intimate  structure  of  a  rock  is  interesting  and  important,  as 
it  sheds  light  on  the  character  of  the  deposits  of  which  it  is 
a  fragment,  and  which  were  accumulated  in  by-gone  times, 
whether  by  volcanic  agency,  by  rain,  rivers,  or  sea. 

Wlien  once  the  philosophy  of  Geology  is  understood, 
its  history  can  be  appreciated,  and  without  reference  to 
details.  When  we  contemplate  the  beauties  of  a  cathe- 
dral, we  do  not  minutely  study  the  character  of  the  stone, 
or  the  way  each  block  is  placed ;  we  admire  the  result,  so 
long  as  we  can  see  in  it  truth  and  harmony.  It  is  the  same 
with  geology.  We  admire  the  results  of  geological  investi- 
gation.   We  are  glad  to  learn  the  past  history  of  our  globe, 
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and  the  meaning  of  its  diversified  features ;  to  read  the 
riddle  of  the  rocks,  and  to  speculate  by  what  means  and  in 
what  distant  ages  the  fossils  came  to  be  embedded  in  them. 
And  in  the  course  of  such  a  study  of  the  structure  of  the 
earth  there  are  disclosed  to  us  such  proofs  of  foresight  and 
adaptation,  the  evidence  of  handiwork  so  grand  and  myste- 
rious, that  we  can  but  wonder  and  reverence,  and  ponder  on 
the  meaning  of  these  things.  And  yet  we  cannot  grasp  all 
the  details  of  the  grand  fabric.  Unless  a  man  be  constantly 
at  work  on  a  particular  subject,  he  cannot  keep  his  hold  upon 
the  details  of  it.  We  may  study  a  cathedral,  and  we  may 
carry  away  with  us  a  grand  conception  of  the  whole,  but 
to  remember  every  feature  of  its  architecture  is  beyond  us. 

Geology  is  no  longer  in  its  infancy.  This  may  seem  a  bold 
assertion,  considering  how  little  we  know  of  the  stony  struc- 
ture of  the  bulk  of  the  earth,  or  its  surface.  But  enough  has 
been  done  to  prove  that  Geology  is  based  upon  a  sound  foun- 
dation. We  may  have  to  modify  our  notions  of  time,  of  the 
intensity  of  forces  in  by-gone  periods  as  compared  with  those 
whose  action  we  now  witness ;  but  such  corrections  would 
not  interfere  with  the  general  truth  of  Geological  deductions. 
We  have  much  to  learn  about  the  transmutation  of  species, 
about  the  causes  of  great  changes  of  climate,  about  the 
origin  and  metamorphism  of  rocks,  and  about  the  origin  and 
antiquity  of,  man ;  but  the  main  outlines  of  the  picture 
have  been  sketched,  and  it  only  remains  to  fill  in  the  details. 
Some  portions  may  have  to  be  rubbed  out,  but  they  will  not 
afifect  the  general  result  that  is  foresliadowed. 

In  regard  to  Geological  time  as  compared  with  Historical 
time,  but  little  can  be  said  with  certainty. 

The  total  thickness  of  the  known  sedimentary  strata  of 
the  British  Isles  has  been  estimated  by  Professor  Phillips  at 
72,584  feet.  But  we  must  not  unite  the  thicknesses  of  the 
strata  at  their  maximum,  and  say  the  sum  total  represents 
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the  tliiekness  of  our  stratified  rocks.  The  varying  thicknesses 
and  characters  of  our  formations  may,  iu  my  opinion,  be  fre- 
quently accounted  for  by  considering  that  the  changes  in 
pli  jsical  conditions  did  not  take  place  uniformly,  but  that  a 
clayey,  a  sandy,  or  a  calcareous  formation  may  have  occupied 
a  lonj^er  period  in  its  depiisition  in  one  locality  than  in  an- 
other, while  the  succeeding  formation  may  tell  of  condition? 
which  locally  were  of  shorter  duration.  An  estimate  of 
.'35,000  feet  seems  to  me  to  be  a  reasonable  computation  for 
the  total  thickness  of  strata  represented  in  England  and 
Wales. 

We  cannot,  however,  be  exact  in  our  measurements,  nor 
is  it  possible  to  calculate  with  certainty  the  amount  of  strata 
unrepn\sented  in  our  Islands.  Professor  Kamsa\',  indeed, 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  tlic  strata  unrepresented  were 
«'is  great  as,  perhaps  greater  than,  those  preserved  to  us. 
It  is  true  that  we  know  but  little  of  the  very  earliest  or 
I*re-Canibrian  strata:  between  them  and  the  Cambrian  there 
is  evidence  of  a  great  break.  Again  there  is  considered  to 
])e  an  uuconformabilitv  between  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian 
strata  of  Sedgwick ;  there  is  a  great  palajontological  and 
physical  l>reak  between  the  Chalk  and  the  Tertiaries ;  and 
between  our  Eocene  and  Pliocene  there  is  a  break,  w^hich 
is  jjartly  bridged  over  by  the  Miocene  deposit  of  Bovey 
Tracey.  Locally,  of  course,  theie  are  many  unconformabili- 
ties,  but  I  believe  that  on  the  whole  the  succession  of  strata 
in  England  and  Wales  is  far  more  complete  than  is  generally 
taught,  and  that  even  the  breaks  above  indicated,  excepting 
cnly  that  between  the  presumed  Laurentian  and  Cambrian, 
CO  not  necessjirily  indicate  any  very  great  interval  of  time. 
And  I  should  consider  that  the  whole  time  which  })as  elapsed 
Irom  the  beginning  of  the  formation  of  the  known  strata 
might  be  fairly  represented  by  estimating  their  total  thick- 
ness at  75,000  feet,  and  supposing  them  to  have  l)een  depo- 
sited uniformly  and  without  break. 
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Sir  William  Thomson  has  calculated  that  the  sun  has  pro- 
bably not  illuminated  the  earth  for  100,000,000  years,  and 
almost  certainly  not  for  500,000,000  years.  This  gives  a 
limit  to  our  estimates  of  time  which,  notwithstanding  its 
vagueness,  we  should  be  careful  not  to  overstep. 

The  question  has  naturally  arisen  as  to  whether  this  esti- 
mated period  of  time  is  suflBcient  for  all  geological  clianges. 
Taking  100,000  feet  as  a  full  allowance  for  the  total 
thickness  of  stratified  rocks  containing  traces  of  life.  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  has  pointed  out  that,  restricting  the  time  to 
100,000,000  years,  the  deposits  may  be  estimated  to  have 
taken  place  at  the  rate  of  j-^q-q  of  a  foot,  or  -^j  of  an  inch 
per  annum.  If  we  take  75,000  feet  as  an  estimate,  we  may, 
for  a  similar  period,  calculate  the  rate  of  deposit  at  a])out  —J,— 
of  an  inch  per  annum.  And  this  is  a  rate  which  no  one  can 
consider  as  too  rapid.  The  important  fact  must  not  be  over- 
looked, that  in  the  very  earliest  geological  periods  each  bed 
of  sand,  clay,  shingle,  or  limestone  had  actually  to  be  formed  . 
whereas  in  each  succeeding  period  the  fresh  deposits  were 
many  of  them  largely  made  up  of  the  older  sedimentary 
strata ;  and  therefore  new  deposits  may  be  laid  down  more 
rapidly  at  the  present  day  than  could  have  been  the  case  in 
former  times. 

Whatever  estimate  prove  correct,  however,  tliere  is  nt> 
doubt  that  geological  time  has  been  '  inconceivably  gjeat ' 
— every  one  will  admit  this,  because  the  mind  cannot  realise 
the  amount — '  it  eludes  the  grasp  of  both  memory  and 
imagination/ 
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The  following  Table  shows  the  classification  adopted  in 
this  book,  the  names  of  authors  being  appended  to  the  terms 
which  they  have  introduced : — 

TABLE  OF  OEOLOOICAL   ST8TEM8. 


Neozoic  , 
( Furbe:?) 


Porioda  or  Cycles 
Quaternary    . 

Tertiary  or 
Kainozoic 
(PhiUips) 

Secondary  or 
^Fesozoic 
(Phillips) 


Priruarj'  or 
Pal«?()zoic 
(Sed^ick) 


forming  one  system. 
]  Cretaceous  (Fltton) 


83*stem8 
Post-Tertian'. 

Pliocene  (Lyell) 
Miocene  (Lyell) 
Eocene  (Lyell) 

'  Upper  Cretaceous 
Neocouiian  (Thurmann)  f 
Oolitic  (Smith)  I  j„„^ 

Triassic  (Bronn)         ]  Poikilitic  (Oony- 
Permian  (Murchison)  f      beare). 

'  Carboniferous  (Conybeare) 

Devonian  (Lonsdale) 

Old  Red  Sandstone 

Silurian  (Miuxihison) 

Cambrian  (Sedjrwick) 
k  Laurentian  (Ix)gan) 
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SECTION  I. 

PALEOZOIC. 

Chapter  L 

LA  URENTIAN— CAMBRIAN. 

The  term  Palaeozoic,  derived  from  words  which  mean  '  ancient 
life,'  is  applied  to  the  oldest  known  rocks  that  form  the 
crust  of  the  earth.  They  are  the  *  Primary '  rocks  with 
which  the  Geologist  has  to  deal;  and  although  this 
latter  term  is  now  but  little  used,  as  we  are  unable 
to  state  positively  that  the  oldest  rocks  known  to  us  were 
those  first  formed,  yet  it  is  not  altogether  inappropriate, 
as  in  the  Primary  or  Palaeozoic  age  we  shall  always  in- 
clude the  earliest  known  rocks  and  those  formed  up  to  tlie 
close  of  our  Coal  period.  The  term  is  one  of  convenience 
rather  than  one  defining  any  very  great  physical  or  palaeon- 
tological  break.  Many  authorities  would  place  the  Permian 
rocks  among  those  of  Palaeozoic  age,  but  they  seem  in 
their  sedimentary  character  to  be  so  closely  allied  to  the 
newer  Triassic  rocks,  that  it  appears  to  me  best  to  adopt  the 
old  name  Poikilitic  as  a  comprehensive  term  for  both  Per- 
mian and  Trias  ;  and  to  place  this  great  group  at  the  base  of 
the  Mesozoic  or  Secondary  strata,  beca>ise  the  Triassic  rocks 
are  so  inseparably  connected  through  the  Rhaetic  beds  with 
the  Lias  and  Oolites. 

The  terms  Azoic  (without  life)  and  Eozoic  (dawn  of  life) 
are  now  but  little  used,  because  by  the  discovery  of  organic 
structure  in  the  very  oldest  known  rock,  the  first  has  become 
erroneous  when  applied  to  the  earliest  stratified  aqueous  for- 
mations, and  the  second  is  really  an  unnecessary  addition  to 
our  nomenclature. 

In  studying  the  rocks  of  Palaeozoic  age,  it  is  well  to 
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renienilKT  wliat  a  vjist  s<»rit*s  of  strata  they  constitute,  although 
at  the  same  time  they  do  not  enter  so  largely  as  the  Secon- 
dary and  Tertiary  rocks  into  the  superficial  structure  of 
r»ur  country.  The  total  tliickness  of  the  Palceozoic  series 
may  lu*  rouj^hly  estimated  at  45,000  feet,  whereas  the  total 
thicknt»ss  (►f  the  newer  strata  cannot  exceed    10,000  feet. 

m 

Moreover  in  the  latter,  the  seveml  subdivisions  are  well 
marked,  anii  as  a  rule  easily  recognised,  for  they  have  not 
suffered  the  alteration  that  the  older  rocks  have.  The  num- 
ber of  main  suMivisions  in  the  PalaE?ozoic  series  is  roughly 
similar  to  those  identified  and  mapped  out  in  the  Secondary 
strata.  Hut  it  must  be  observed  that  the  number  of  minor 
sulKlivisions  increases  as  we  ascend  the  geological  scale  and 
reach  the  more  recent  deposits.  In  the  lower  divisions  of  the 
Paheozoic  rocks  the  rarity  and  frequent  ol)Scurity  of  the 
organic  remains,  the  difficulty  in  identifying  the  strata,  and 
often  of  determining  the  true  dip,  have  no  doubt  considerably 
reduced  tlie  number  of  geologists  who  have  particularly 
studied  tliese  rocks.  The  Carboniferous  rocks  as  a  rule  are 
readily  recognised,  but  the  exact  age  of  the  Devonian  strata 
is  a  suliject  still  under  discussion. 

The  Palnpozoic  rocks  possess  generally  a  more  crystalline 
antl  slaty  structure  than  the  newer  stnit^i;  they  are  also  more 
highly  inclined  and  faidted,  more  frecjuently  contorted,  and 
mon^  affected  by  igneous  intrusion  and  metamorphism. 
They  generally  occupy  more  elevated  ground,  forming 
lofty  hills  and  mountains,  and  are  comparatively  destitute 
of  vegetation.  They  are  the  principal  repositories,  in 
England  and  Wales,  of  m(*tallic  wealth,  and  of  coal. 

The  Pahrozoic  series  is  marked  by  the  presence  of  fishes 
with  heterncercal  (unequal-lobed)  tiiils  ;  of  mollusca  belong- 
ing to  the  genera  Orthoceras,  Goniatites,  Leptiena,  Spirifer, 
Productus,  (^rthis,  Pentamerus,  Stropliomena ;  numerous 
extinct  forms  of  Crustacea  of  great  size,  called  Pterygotus, 
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Eurypterus,  etc.,  others,  called  trilobites,  as  Trinucleus, 
Asaphus,  Calymene,  Phacops;  and  many  genera  of  corals,  as 
Heliolites,  Favosites,  Calceola ;  and  crinoids,  as  Actinocrinus, 
Platycrinus,  Pentremites.  The  plants  of  this  series  are  chiefly 
crjrptogams.  Ferns,  Lycopodiaceae,  and  Calamites.  Graptolites 
also  are  characteristic  of  Palaeozoic  strata. 


LAURENTIAN. 
Lewisian^  or  Fundamental  Gneiss.  (Murchison.) 

The  term  Lauren tian  was  ^iven  by  Sir  William  Logan  to 
a  series  of  highly  contorted  gneissic  rocks  which  occur  in  Ca- 
nada, in  the  country  drained  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  consti- 
tute the  oldest  known  sedimentary  rocks  in  tlie  world.  Their 
thickness  is  estimated  at  30,000  feet.  Zones  of  altered  lime- 
stone included  in  the  series  have  yielded  traces  of  foraminiferal 
stiucture,  and  the  name  Eozoon  Canadeitse  has  been  applied 
by  Dr.  J.  W.  Dawson  lo  this  the  oldest  evidence  of  life  yet 
discovered.* 

The  existence  of  Laurentian  rocks  in  England  and  Wales, 
or  of  English  rocks  equivalent  to  the  oldest  rocks  of  America, 
has  not  been  definitely  determined ;  nor  is  it  probable  that,  in 
comparing  the  rocks  of  these  two  countries,  we  can  ever  do 
more  than  state  that  certain  series  of  strata  are  homotaxeous, 
or  in  other  words  that  they  occupy  the  same  relative  position 
in  regard  to  the  succession  of  life  in  the  two  areas.  The 
Laurentian  rocks,  where  developed  in  North  Britain,  are 
unconformably  overlaid  by  the  Cambrian  rocks. 

In   certain   localities   in  England  and  Wales   there   is 

*  This  term  was  taken  from  the  island  of  Lewis,  the  largest  of  tho 
Hebrides,  where  the  rocks  were  first  described  by  Murchison. 

^  The  occurrence  of  Graphite  in  these  rocks  is  considered  as  evidence 
of  a  yet  earlier  vegetation  ha\'ing  existed. 
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evidence  of  the  presence  of  rocks  of  Pre-Cambrian  age,  and 
therefore  it  is  well  to  mention  some  of  the  opinions  that 
have  been  expressed  concerning  them. 

England. — Dr.  Holl  has  stated  his  opinion  that  the  gneis^ 
sic  rocks  of  Malvern  may  agree  in  point  of  age  with  theLau- 
rentian  series  of  Canada — that  they  are  the  relics  of  an  old 
Pre-Cambrian  continent.  Murchison  however  considered  them 
to  be  metamorphosed  Cambrian  strata. 

Pio.  1. — General  Section  of  Malvern, 
(Prof.  J.  Phillips.') 


e 


e.  Poikilitic. 

d.  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

a.  Gnebn  (Lanrentian  ?). 


c.  Silnrian. 
b.  Cambrian. 


The  oldest  rocks  of  Charnwood  Forest  may  in  the  opinion 
of  both  Prof.  Ansted  and  Dr.  Holl  belong  to  the  Laurentian 
series.  These  rocks  according  to  the  former  geologist  (speak- 
ing generally)  include  imperfect  and  true  slates  and  clay- 
stones  passing  into  claystone  porphyry  and  homblendic  por- 
phyry, and  so  into  granitic  gneiss,  granite  and  syenite.  The 
slates  are  quarried  for  roofing  purposes  near  Swithland.  In 
Charnwood  Forest,  at  Whittle  Hill,  whetstones  are  obtained 
called  Whittle  Hill  Hones,  which  are  said  to  be  among  the 
best  substitutes  for  the  Turkey  oilstone. 

There  is  a  rock  too  at  the  Abberley  Hills  which  the  Rev. 
W.  S.  Symonds  has  suggested  may  be  of  Laurentian  age. 

Wales. — Some  of  the  crystalline  rocks  of  Anglesea,  Holy- 
head, and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Caernarvonshire ;  also  the 
syenitic  rocks  of  St.  David's,  are  regarded  as  of  Pre-Canibrian 
age,  including  (according  to  Mr.  Hicks)  some  old  quartz-con- 
glomerate and  dark  green  shales. 


■  CAMBRIAN. 

This  term  is  derived  from  Cambria,  the  old  name  for 
Wales,  and  as  a  group  it  is  equivalent  in  jiart  to  tlte  ■  Cum- 
brian' series  of  the  Lake  District. 

About  the  year  1834  the  name  Cambrian  was  {^iven  by 
Sedgwick  to  the  gT'eat  mass  of  the  alaty  I'ncks  and  limestones 
in  North  Wales,  which  at  the  time  were  considered  to  be 
older  than  the  Silurian  rocks  of  Murchison. 

The  subsequent  researches  of  Sedgwick  enabled  him  to 
fix  the  boundary  line  of  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  rocks  at 
the  base  of  the  May  Hill  Group,  which  the  further  observa- 
tions of  geologist*  have  tended  to  confirm,  as  a  line  well- 
marked  by  a  physical  break.  Murcbiaon,  however,  who  had 
included  tlie  C'antdoc  and  Llandeilo  beds  in  his  Silurian 
system,  but  had  misplaced  them  in  bis  typical  section,  did 
not,  concede  these  strata  to  the  Cambrian ;  and  finding  that 
bis  syst«m  had  no  definite  base  on  which  to  rest,  took  in  from 
time  to  time  group  after  group  of  the  underlying  series,  and 
had  to  prove  at  each  step  that  as  yet  no  break  had  been  found 
in  the  series,  till  at  length  he  got  down  to  the  lowest 
Cambrian.' 

There  is  therefore  some  confusion  in  the  -different  classi- 
fications adopted  by  geologists,  some  upholding  that  of  Sedg- 
wick, some  {including  the  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey  in 
their  publications) adopting  that  of  Murchison;  while  others 
again  have  endeavoured  to  effect  a  compromise,  and  have 
drawn  the  line  between  Cambrian  and  Silurian  about  midway 
in  the  debaf*ab]e  ground,  or  in  the  Lower  Silurian. 

As  the  opinions  most  deserving  of  consideration  differ 

'  See  SedfTwick,  Poltrozoic  Itoc!a,  and   Ci'talogiie  of  Cambritm  and 

Silurian  FoniU.    Cambridjfe.    Also  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  Hiitonj  ofihe  Namtt 

Cambrian  and  Silurian ;  Professor  T.  McK.  Ilughes,  Stictusion  nt  Meet- 

fl  of  Oeol.  Soc.,  December  2,  1874;  Hep.  Brit.  Auoe.,  1876. 
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on  this  somewhat  tender  subject  of  classification,  I  cannot 
do  better  than  indicate  those  of  both  Sedgwick  and  Mar- 
ch ison.  At  the  same  time,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  I  shall 
arrange  the  subject-matter  according  to  that  of  the  former 
geologist,  the  results  of  whose  early  researches  amongst  the 
older  Palaeozoic  rocks  of  North  Wales  have  been  shown  to 
be  in  all  essential  points  correct,  but  have  scarcely  been 
adequately  acknowledged. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  observe  that  the  names  Cambrian 
and  Silurian  are  mere  terms  of  convenience  in  classification : 
one  name  might  indeed  be  applied  to  the  whole  series  of 
rocks,  but  as  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  whole 
history  of  the  earth  was  a  series  of  regular  changes,  so  the 
terms  of  classification,  dividing  the  history  into  chapters  and 
paragraphs,  are  useful  divisions  that  assist  the  memory  and 
mark  out  the  leading  modifications  that  have  taken  place  over 
any  given  area.  The  divisions  between  Cambrian  and  Silurian 
strata  mark  no  great  change  in  the  life  history,  and  yet  the 
classification  now  adopted  is  convenient  as  marking  the 
greatest  physical  break  yet  noticed  in  tlie  series  in  England 
and  Wales.  ^ 

The  following  Table  shows  the  classification  of  the 
strata : — 


P  /Caradoc  Beds 

^,      ,   .  Llandeilo  Ikds 

/^'  J      •  1  \    Arenijr   or   fekiddaw 

Middle     ( Tremadoc  Beds 
Cambrian  - 
(Sedgwick)  '  Lingiila  Flags 


J  (Menevian  l^ds 

n      X.  •        '  Harlech,  Lor.irmvnd, 
/CI   1      •  1  V    Bancror  aud  Llanbens 


Bala  and  Lower  ]  Lower  Silurian 
Coniston  Group  i  (Murchison). 

/Upper  Oambrian 

( Dolgellv  Beds      1  ^'T^  *^*^«^  '' 
I  i.^r  .*;_*•_    1^  j_  -^  Pnmordial 

Silurian  (Mur- 


-i,  Ffestiniog  Beds 
^Maentwrog  Beds 


chison). 


J  -,  ( Cambrian 
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The  total  maximum  thicknefis  of  the  Cambrian  strata  is 
estimated  at  upwards  of  30,000  feet  io  Wales,  and  at  about 
20.000   feet  in   the   Lake   district.     But   it    must   be   re—  J 
membered   that   owiny   to    the   diatiirbances   and   changes '[ 
the  beds   have  undergone,  such  estiroateB  are  very  hypo-  1 
tlietical. 

The  Cambrian  rocks  have,  on  the  whole,  been  formed  i 
shallow  seas,  but  there  are  some  evidences  of  tolerably  deep  I 
water. 


lOWSB  CAMBBIAX. 


i 


The  Lower  Cambrian  rocks  are    often    anbdivided  geo-  i 
^raphiciiUy,  or  according  to  the  several  tracts  over  which   ' 
tliey  are  expoeed.     Two  well-marked  groups  are,  however, 
now  established  : — 

Menevian  Group. 

Longuarad,  or  Harlech  Group. 


lonqhyhd.  OB  HAKLECH  anoup. 


Tile  rocks  of  this  group  consist  of  a  aeries  of  grey,  purple, 
and  red  flaggy  sandstones,  conglomerates  and  shaly  beds, 
having  a  thickness  estimated  at  4,000  feet  in  South  Wales, 
and  supposed  to  be  over  8,000  feet  in  North  Wales.  Remains 
of  Sponges,  Annelids,  Pteropods,  Polyzoa,  Brachiopods,  such 
as  Linfjulella  and  Oholella ;  also  of  Entomostraca,  and  Trilo- 
bites  of  the  genera  Conocon/pke,  Paradoxidss,  Microdiscus 
and  Plutonia,  have  been  determined  in  these  strata,  mainly 
through  the  researches  of  Mr.  Hicks. 

These  indicate  the  marine  origin  of  the  strata  in  which 
they  oecnr.  Professor  Ramsay  has  suggested  that  some  of 
the  red  or  purple  beds  which  are  unfoasiliferons,  may  have 
l^en  deposited  in  inland  waters,  or  lacnatrine  areas  subject 
to  occasional  iuflurea  of  the  sea. 
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Longmynd  Bocks.  (Sedgwick.) 

GwASTADEN  (Brecon)  Eocks.  (MurchisoD,  1834.) 
'  Bottom  Kocks." 

These  rocks,  so  named  from  the  I^ngmynd  hills  in  Shrop- 
shire, consist  of  green  and  purple  grits,  conglomerates  and 
slates.  They  are  developed  at  the  Longmynd  and  in  the 
neighlK)urhood  of  Shrewsbury,  where  they  are  overlaid  con- 
formably by  the  Lingula  fl«ag8.  Their  thickness  has  been 
estimated  at  8,000  feet. 

Tlie  beds  contain  Annelid  burrows,  belonging  to  two 
species,  according  to  Mr.  Salter,  who  named  them  Arenica-' 
litea  didymus  and  A.  sparsus. 

Harlech  Grits.  (Sedgwick.) 
Barmouth  Sandstones. 

A  large  tract  of  ground  between  Barmouth  and  Harlech, 
extending  eastwards  to  Craig-y-Penmaen  in  Merionethshire, 
is  composed  of  greenish  grits,  interstratified  here  and  there 
with  green  and  purple  slates.  The  series  is  stated  by  Pro- 
fesgor  Ramsay  to  be  more  than  6,000  feet  in  thickness*  The 
beds  are  pierced  by  dykes  of  igneous  rock. 

Evidence  of  smi  cracks  and  rain-drops  has  been  detected 
on  the  surfaces  of  some  of  the  beds. 

Llanberis  Orits  and  Slates.     (Sedgwick.) 

This  series  includes  the  famous  slates  of  Penrhyn  and 
Llanljeris  :  it  comprises  the  altered  purple  and  green 
slaty,  arenaceous,  and  conglomeratic  beds  west  and  south- 
west of  Bangor ;  together  with  the  purple  and  green  slates, 
and  grits  on  the  banks  of  the  Ogwen  around  Bethesda,  the 
lakes  of  Llanberis,  &c.  It  attains  a  thickness  of  about  3,000 
feet.     (Ramsay.) 


Tlio  lioils  l];ive  yielded  no  fossita  suve  s'tiae  buiTows  of 
marine  worms  termed  Chundrites. 

The  green  banding  of  the  slates,  and  tlie  production  of 
tbe  large  uniform  masses  of  green,  are  considered  by  Mr.  Maw 
to  be  not  only  due  to  independent  causes,  but  probably  to  have 
occurred  at  different  times.  The  ordinary  form  of  variega- 
tion of  tlie  slates  conaisbi   of  mechanically  formed   oiiulei 
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concentrically  environed  by  pale  green  slate,  the  bleaching  of 
which  has  been  due  to  the  abstraction  of  the  greater  part  of 
tlie  colouring  oxides  of  iron.  Mr.  Maw  has  pointed  out  that 
this  banding  and  blotching  of  the  slate  was  formed  before  the 
slate  was  cleaved,  and  some  of  the  green  slate  was  converted 
from  the  purple  at  the  time  of  the  intrusion  of  the  green- 
stone dykes. 

C(teraarvo  fish  ire, — The  Lleyn  district  (the  promontory 
that  separates  Caernarvon  Bay  from  Cardigan  Bay)  contains 
rocks  believed  to  be  of  Lower  Cambrian  age.  These  are  the 
metamorphosed  rocks  or  schists  on  the  south  side  of  Caer- 
narvon Bay,  including  Bardsey  Island  and  the  coast  from 
Bardsey  Sound  to  Porth  Nevin.  The  age  of  these  rocks  Las, 
however,  been  much  questioned. 

St,  DavUVs, — The  grey  and  purple  slates,  grits  and  con- 
glomerates associated  with  many  igneous  rocks  which  are 
developed  on  the  north  side  of  St.  Bride's  Bay  in  Pembroke- 
shire are  of  Lower  Cambrian  age,  and  comprise  a  series 
more  than  4,000  feet  in  thickness.  Mr.  Hicks  has  discovered 
a  rich  fauna  in  these  rocks,  comprising  many  species  of 
Trilobites,  Brachiopods,  &c.,  including  species  of  Plutonuc^ 
Cmwcori/phe^  Paradox  ides  ^  and  Liiirfnlella.  The  cathedral 
of  St.  David's  is  in  some  parts  built  of  Cambrian  sandstone. 

Anglesea, — The  micaceous  and  chloritic  schists,  the 
gneissic  rocks,  grits  and  quartz-rock  which  constitute  the 
greater  portion  of  Anglesea,  are  believed  to  be  of  Lower 
Cambrian  age,  if  not  older.  They  are  traversed  by  igneous 
dykes,  and  associated  with  bosses  and  veins  of  granite.  The 
exact  age  of  some  of  the  strata  on  parts  of  the  north  coast 
of  the  island  is  by  no  means  certain. 

Holyhead  Island  and  the  North  and  South  Stack  islets 
are  composed  of  Cambrian  grits  and  schists,  showing  very 
violent  contortions. 

Leicestershire, — The    gritty,   conglomeratic,    and    slaty 
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rocks  associated  with  syenite,  and  some  other  igneous  rocks, 
that  are  exposed  in  the  district  of  Charnwood  Forest,  may  be 
of  Cambrian  age.  Many  of  the  rocks  are  highly  metamor- 
phosed, and  so  gradual  has  the  change  been,  that  the  igneous 
and  stratified  rocks  pass  one  into  the  other.     (See  p.  24.) 

HENEVIAH  BEDS. 

The  term  Menevian,  from  the  old  Eoman  name  of  St. 
David's,  was  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Salter  and  Mr.  Hicks  for 
a  series  of  black  and  grey  slates  and  6ag8  with  thick  beds  of 
sandstone  which  underlie  the  true  Liugula  Flags,  and  attain 
a  thickness  of  500  or  600  feet.  They  contain  many  spe- 
cies of  trilobites,  amongst  which  the  large  Paradoxides  Davi- 
die,  sometimes  nearly  2  feet  in  length,  is  conspicuous.  Most 
of  the  characteristic  fossils  are  as  yet  unknown  in  the  beds 
above.  One  Cystidean  and  some  Entomostraca  make  their 
appearance. 

The  Menevian  beds  are  developed  at  St.  David's  in  South 
Wales,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maentwrog  and  Dolgelly 
in  North  Wales. 

At  St.  David's  the  beds  are  very  fossiliferous,  and  so  closely 
related  palaeontologically  to  the  Longmynd  group  that  Mr. 
Hicks  (in  1867)  proposed  to  class  the  two  groups  together  as 
Lower  Cambrian. 


MIDDLE     CAMBRIAN, 

LINGTJLA  FLAGS. 

Primordial  Zone.    (Barrande.) 

These  beds  were  first  named  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Davis's 
discovery  in  1845  of  Lingula  {Linguiella)  Davisil  in  these 
rocks  near  Tremadoc.     They  consist  of  slaty  and  shaly  beds 
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witli  grits  and  hard  sandstones,  often  much  altered.  Where 
well  developed  they  attain  a  thickness  of  from  5,000  to  6,000 
feet ;  but  half  this  estimate  is  sometimes  considered  sufficient 
They  pass  insensibly  into  the  Lower  Cambrian  rocks. 

A  'pod-shrimp'  (Hyvienocaina)  and  many  Trilobit^ 
make  their  appearance  in  them. 

The  quartz-rock  ridge  of  the  Stiper  Stones  is  underlaid  by 
black  and  dark-blue  slaty  beds  with  Lingulce, 

Many  dykes  and  intrusive  bosses  of  igneous  rock  penetrate 
the  beds :  such  may  be  seen  in  the  Ffestiniog  Slate  Quarries. 

The  Lingula  beds  are  well  developed  in  Merionethshire, 
ranging  from  the  mouth  of  the  Barmouth  estuary  to  the 
north-east,  and  tlien  circling  round  the  Cambrian  grits  by  Ffes- 
tiniog they  pass  out  to  sea  on  tlie  south  side  of  Traeth  Bach. 

They  lie  on  the  west  side  of  the  Longmynd ;  and  may  be 
studied  at  St.  David's  in  South  Wales,  where  they  rest  con- 
formably upon  the  Menevian  beds,  and  attain  a  thickness 
estimated  by  Mr.  Hicks  at  2,000  feet. 

The  gold  lode  of  Dol-frwynog  occurs  in  a  talcose  schist 
associated  with  igneous  rocks  on  the  horizon  of  the  Lingula 
Flags. 

lu  the  maps  of  the  Geological  Survey,  all  the  strata  f  ex- 
cepting tlie  Igneous  rocks)  from  the  Lingula  Flags  to  the 
Lower  Llandovery  strata  have  received  one  colour ;  for  though 
an  order  of  succession  can  be  made  out  by  help  of  fossils,  yet 
practically  most  of  the  formations  pass  so  gradually  into 
each  other  that  it  is  impossible  to  define  their  limits  on  the 
map.     (Ramsay.) 

Maentwrog  or  Lower  Lingula  Flags. 

Olenus  Beds. 

This  name  was  proposed  by  Mr.  T.  Belt  in  1867  for  the 
slntos  and  flags  with  bands  of  sandstone,  characterized  by  ty- 
pical forms  of  Olenus^  and  which  are  exhibited  in  great  per- 
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fection  at  and  around  the  village  of  Maentwrog.  The  Maent- 
wrog  group  is  specially  characterized  by  its  dark  blue  jointed 
ferruginous  slates.  It  attains  a  thickness  of  about  2,500  feet. 
Agnostus  nodoaus  and  A.  piaifamiia  occur  with  two  or  three 
species  of  Olenus.  Phyllopoda  make  their  appearance.  The 
slates  are  sometimes  worked  for  economic  purposes.  The  gold- 
mines of  Hafod-y-morfa,  Cefn-deuddwr,  have  been  opened  in 
these  beds.  Ores  of  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  occiu:  in  small 
quantities. 

The  Maentwrog  beds  extend  from  a  little  above  Barmouth 
to  Llahelltyd.  They  are  well-developed  in  the  Waterfall 
valley  and  in  the  valley  running  from  Tafarn-helig  to  Caen- 
y-coed. 

They  are  seen  at  St.  David's  in  South  Wales. 

Ffestiniog  or  Middle  Singula  Flags. 

Mr.  Belt  proposed  (1867)  to  restrict  the  name  of  Ffesti- 
niog group  to  the  hard  sandy  and  micaceous  flags  containing 
Lingtdella  Damaii^  and  Hymenocaria  venaicauda^  which  lie 
conformably  upon  the  Maentwrog  beds.  This  group  is  about 
2,000  feet  in  thickness.  Good  building-stones  and  flags  are 
worked  in  it ;  and  copper-ore  has  been  obtained  at  Glasdir. 

The  river  Mawddach  cuts  through  the  whole  of  the  beds 
between  Uhiwfelyn  and  Hafod-fraith.  They  cross  the  Wnion 
near  Glyn  Maldon,  and  then  by  Gwern-y-barcud  and  Tyn- 
y-craig,  range  to  Coed-y-garth,  and  into  the  estuary  of  the 
Mawddach.     They  occur  at  Ramsey  Island,  near  St.  David's. 

Dolgelly  or  Upper  Lingnla  Flags. 

The  term  Dolgelly  group  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Belt  ( 1 867) 
for  the  soft  blue  and  black  slates  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Dol- 
gelly. They  are  characterized  by  a  small  species  of  Orikia 
and  by  Parabolina  {Olenua)  apinuloaa. 
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Mr.  Belt  states  that  the  slates  in  the  Upper  Dolgelly  beds 
give  a  black  streak,  and  that  with  the  exception  of  a  thin 
layer  of  black  slate  in  the  Ffestiniog  group,  there  are  no  other 
beds  in  the  Dolgelly  district  so  characterised. 

The  fossils  in  the  Dolgelly  group  include  many  Trilo- 
bites,  sucli  as  Conocoryplie^  SphcerophthcUniua,  AgnostuSy  An. 
A  few  molluscs  also  occur. 

The  beds  are  developed  at  Dolgelly  and  near  Portmadoc. 
In  Soutli  Wales  the  series  comprises  blidsh  and  grey  flags. 
Their  thickness  is  estimated  at  600  feet. 

TEEMADOC   SLATES. 

This  formation,  so  called  by  Sedgwick  in  1846  from  the 
town  of  Tremadoc  in  Caernarvonshire,  consists  of  blue  ami 
grey  slates,  flags,  and  sandstones,  having  a  thickness  of 
about  2,000  feet.  They  rest  conformably  upon  the  Lingwia 
Fla^s. 

Their  occurrence  was  unknown  out  of  Merionethshire  until, 
in  18f)(),  ^Messrs.  Salter  and  Hicks  indicated  their  presence  near 
St.  David's. 

Many  Trilobites  are  found  In^longiug  to  the  genera  Ogyguu 
AsapJniH^  Con^ron/phe^  Olen>tf<^  &c.  In  this  formation  Ce- 
phalopoda first  make  their  app(»arancc,  such  as  OHhoceriia  and 
Cyrfoceras ;  Hydrozoa,  Crinoids,  Asteroids,  and  Lamelli- 
branclis  appear.  Linrjulella  Davlaii  is  met  with,  also  Conu- 
larla. 

]\[r.  Hicks  has  made  three  divisions  in  the  Tremadoc  slates 
— the  lower  beds,  consisting  of  grey  flaggy  sandstones,  about 
1,000  feet  in  tliickness,  occur  at  Tremanhire,  Eamsey  Island, 
and  Llanveran,  near  St.  David's.  The  middle  division  con- 
sists of  dark  earthy  slates,  and  the  upper  division  of  iron- 
stained  slates  and  flags:  these  have  a  united  thickness  of 
about  1,000  feet,   and   occur  at  Portmadoc  and  Dolgelly. 
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The  upper  division  he  has  (in  a  table  of  Strata,  1873) 
placed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Arenig  group. 

Certain  light  green  micaceous  shales  occurring  at  Cressage, 
near  the  Wrekin,  have  been  identified  with  the  Tremadoc 
rocks. 

Eocks  considered  to  be  on  the  horizon  of  the  Tremadoc 
Beds  or  Upper  Lingula  Flags  occur  at  Malvern. 

HoUybiuh  Sandstone. 

This  consists  of  greenish  grey  or  brownish  sandstone,  with 
quartz-conglomerate  at  base,  resting  unconformably  upon  the 
gneiss  of  Malvern,  and  attaining  a  thickness  of  from  200 
to  600  feet  (see  fig.  1,  p.  24).  Dr.  HoU  has  found  in  it 
Annelids  {Trachyderma  antiquisaima),  and  some  Brachio- 
poda  of  the  genera  Lingula  and  Obolella, 

The  HoUybush  Sandstone  may  be  studied  on  Raggedstone 
Hill,  overlooking  the  HoUybush  valley,  Malvern.  Mr.  Hicks 
places  it  on  the  horizon  of  the  Ffestiniog  beds. 

Malvern  Shales. 

Above  the  HoUybush  Sandstone  comes  the  '  Black  Shale  ' 
of  Malvern.  This  deposit  consists  of  thinly  laminated  black 
carbonaceous  and  pale  greenish  shale,  from  500  to  1,000  feet 
in  thickness,  enclosing  some  bands  of  trap,  composed  of  fel- 
spar and  hornblende.  The  eruptive  rock  is  an  ancient  lava, 
consolidated  for  the  most  part  underground,  or  under  the  sea. 
The  great  deposit  of  shale  must  have  been  formed  in  calmer 
and  probably  deeper  water  than  the  HoUybush  Sandstone, 
there  having  been  doubtless  a  continual  subsidence  of  the 
sea-bed  interrupted  by  occasional  volcanic  outbursts.  (J. 
Phillips.) 

The  Black  Shale  has  yielded  among  the  Trilobites,  species 
of  Conocoryphe^  Olemts^  Sphcerophthalmus^  Agnoatua ;  and 
among  the  Brachiopods,  Lingula  and  Obolella. 

D  2 
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The  uppermost  part  of  the  Malvern  Shale  is  called  the 
Dictyoneina  Shales  by  Dr.  HoU  on  account  of  its  being 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  D.  aociale.  He  states  that 
this  Polyzoon  occurs  in  North  Wales  above  the  Lingiila 
P'lags.     Mr.  Hicks  places  the  beds  with  the  Dolgelly  rocks. 


UPPER  CAMBRIAN  (Sedgwick). 
LOWER  SILURIAN  (Murehison  and  Geol.  Surrey). 

AEENIO   E0CK8.   (Sedgwick.) 

Lower  Llandeilo.   (Murehison.) 

The  Arenig  mountains  of  Merionethshire  give  their  namr' 
to  this  formation,  which  consists  of  shales,  slates,  and  sand- 
stones. 

The  quartzose  rocks  called  Stiper  Stones  in  Shropshire 
belong  to  this  series :  they  extend  for  ten  miles,  from 
Shrewsbury  to  near  Bishop's  Castle,  and  were  by  Murehison 
originally  considered  as  the  base  of  the  Silurian  System 
(1833-4).  The  thickness  of  the  Aienig  Rocks  is  about  1,000 
feet. 

The  fossils  comprise  Oholella^  Ogygla^  Calymene^  and 
many  species  of  Graptolites :  the  species  were  considered  by 
Salter  to  be  distinct  from  those  of  the  overlying  Llandeilo 
Flags,  but  at  the  same  time  he  regarded  the  Tremadoc  Group 
as  the  natural  termination  of  the  Middle  Cambrian,  and  the 
Arenig  Group  as  the  true  base  of  the  Upper  Cambrian  or 
Cambro-Silur  ian . 

The  Stiper  Stones  consist  of  a  thick  band  of  siliceous 
sandstones,  in  parts  veined,  altered  and  fractured,  and  occa- 
sionally passing  into  crystalline  quartz-rock.  They  consti- 
tute the  natural  base  of  the  Llandeilo  rocks  of  the  Shelve  and 
Corndon  district.     (Murehison.) 
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The  Arenig  Rocks  are  well  developed  at  Shelve,  in  the 
Arenig  Mountains,  and  at  St.  David's.  At  this  last-named 
locality  Mr.  Hicks  describes  the  series  as  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  black  slates,  attaining  a  thickness  of  nearly 
4,000  feet,  and  affording  evidence  of  being  deposited  in  deep 
sea. 

Mr.  Hicks  has  there  divided  the  series  into  three 
groups : — 

Upper  Arenig  J  consisting  of  fine  black  shales  and  slates 
about  1,500  feet  in  thickness,  and  yielding  many 
species  of  Trilobites,  Grasteropods,  Brachiopods,  and 
Lamellibranchs. 

Middle  Arenig^  consisting  of  slates,  flags,  and  bands  of 
grit,  about  1,500  feet  in  thickness,  and  yielding  Tri- 
lobites and  a  few  species  of  Graptolites. 

Lower  Arenig^  consisting  of  fine  black  shales  and 
slates  attaining  a  thickness  of  about  1,000  feet, 
and  resting  conformably  upon  the  Tremadoc  group. 
Amongst  the  fossils  are  many  species  of  Grapto- 
lites, Trilobites,  &c. 

SKIDDAW   SLATES. 

The  slates  of  Skiddaw  are  of  a  dark  bluish  or  black  colour, 
and  contain  flaggy  beds  with  veins  of  quartz,  also  chiastolite 
slate. 

The  slate  is  generally  of  very  uniform  texture,  soft,  fine- 
grained, and  very  fissile,  and  has  been  employed  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Keswick  and  Hesket  Newmarket  for  roofing  houses ; 
but  for  this  use  it  is  not  very  suitable,  as  it  easily  perishes 
in  the  atmosphere.  In  consequence  of  its  want  of  durability, 
the  mountains  of  this  slate  have  smoother  contoiu's,  more 
uniform  slopes,  and  a  more  verdant  surface  than  those  of  the 
following  series  (Green  Slates  and  Porphyries).     (Phillips.) 
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The  Skiddaw  Slates  attain  a  thickness  cf  about  7,000  feet, 
and  are  considered  to  represent  the  Arenig  group.  They 
constitute  the  lowest  beds  of  the  Cambrian  for  Cumbrian) 
series  seen  in  the  Lake  District. 

The  peculiar  *  cone  in  cone '  structure  is  often  met  with 
in  these  rocks. 

Ores  of  Iron,  Copper,  Cobalt,  and  Lead  occur  in   places. 
Slate-pencils  have  been  largely  manufactiued  near  Shap. 
-     The  beds  are  developed  near  Egremont,  Cockermouth, 
Crummock  Lake,  Black  Coomb,  &c.,  and  they  occur  over  a 
large  area  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

The  Graptolites  form  the  most  remarkable  fossils  of  the 
Skiddaw  Slates :  these  include  the  genera  l}ichograp»u^y 
Tetragrapsus^  and  Phyllograpsus, 

Some  Trilobites  occur,  also  Llngula  bi'evisj  PcUceochorda 
major,  and  Annelide  burrows. 

LLANDEILO  FLAGS. 

Trilobite  Schists.     (]\Iurchison,  1834.) 
BuiLTii  Flags. 

The  name  is  taken  from  the  town  of  Llandeilo  in  Caer- 
marthenshire,  where  the  rocks  were  first  described  by 
Murchison. 

They  consist  of  bluish-grey  and  black  micaceous  and 
calcareous  flags,  with  black  shales  or  slates  at  the  base. 
Associated  with  them  are  many  igneous  rocks.  The  total 
thickness  of  the  series  is  estimated  at  3,300  to  4,000  feet, 
including  sometimes  2,500  feet  of  lavas. 

The  Llandeilo  Flags  near  Builth  rise  in  a  boss  in  the 
midst  of  the  Silurian  rocks,  which  lie  unconformably  upon 
them. 

Cader  Idris  is  formed  of  the  Llandeilo  beds  with  their 
included  felspathic  ashes,  dbc. 
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The  beds  are  well  developed  in  Shropshire,  in  the  Shelve 
district,  &c..,  and  are  probably  represented  In  Anglesea, 

The  fossils  include  Asaphus  tyrannus,  Ogygia  Buchii, 
Cdiymene,  Lepttviia,  Lmgula,  Orthocerae. 

F[o.  a.—Seeliaa  of  Cadrr  Idria. 

(Revcrard  and  reduced  from  Iho  Qcologicul  Sorrej  Seetiona.)' 

T«ll-y-ll/B.  Llyn-eM,  LLyn-y-Oadm. 


At  St.  David's,  and  throughout  Pembrokeshire,  these  beds, 
according  to  Mr.  Hicks,  may  be  divided  into  three  groups : — 

Upper  Llande'do — slates  and  flags  with  interbedded 
igneous  rockn.     2,000  feet. 

Middle  LlandeUo — Calcareous  beds  and  black  slates. 
1,000  teet. 

Lower  LlandeUo — Black  slates,  with  interbedded  felspa- 
thic  aahea  and  tuffs.     600  to  7,000  feet. 


\ 


BOREOWDALE  SEHIES   fHarkness  and  Nicholson),  or 

QEEES  SLATES  ASD  P0EPHYRIE8  (Sedgwick). 

CiiLURiTic  Slate  and  PiiBriii'iiY. 

In  Cumberland  and  West  more  land,  overlying  the  Skiddaw 

Slates,  comes  a  great  thickness  of  igneous  rocks,  called  the 

'  This  sectifin  ia  borrowed  frtiru  Mackintosh's  Scenery  of  Enj/latui  and 
Wnlr*,  p.  150.  Tlie  fleale  is  one  inch  lo  n.  mile,  and  the  dotl*d  lines  re- 
prwsent  Cyfrwy,  jr  the  Saddle,  lo  the  west  of  Lljn-j-Gader,  and  the 
•teep  cliff  behind  Llyn  Csa  or  C»u.    (Mackintotli.) 
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Green  Slates  and  Porphyries,  capped  by  the  Coniston  Lime- 
stone. The  series  consists  of  slates  alternating  with  porphyries 
and  felspathic  ashes,  and  conformably  overlying  the  Skiddaw 
Slates.  Mr.  Aveline  states  that,  as  a  whole,  the  beds  con- 
sist of  lavas  and  consolidated  or  altered  ashes  and  breccias, 
which  have  been  ejected  from  volcanic  vents,  and  vary  in 
lithological  character  from  thick-bedded  coarse  breccia  to  an 
ash  so  fine  in  texture  that,  when  well  cleaved,  it  yields  good 
slates.  Hence  the  name  '  Green  Slates  and  Porphyries,' — the 
porphyries  being  the  lavas  or  altered  ashes,  in  which  a  por- 
phyritic  structure  has  been  developed.  The  thickness  is 
estimated  at  from  7,000'to  10,000  feet. 

Dr.  Nicholson  states  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  group 
is  not  known  to  contain  any  organic  remains,  and  may  pos- 
sibly be  of  tlie  age  of  the  Upper  Llandeilo.  The  upper 
portion,  however,  contains  a  band  of  fossiliferous  shales,  with 
characteristic  Bala  fossils;  and  the  group,  he  considers, 
may  be  partly  of  Upper  Llandeilo,  and  partly  of  Lower  Bala 
age.  Fossils  have  been  obtained  by  Professor  Harkness  and 
Dr.  Nicholson  in  the  shales  of  Dufton,Swindale,  and  Pusgill— 
sometimes  called  the  Dufton  Shales,  &c.,  after  these  localities.' 
The  fossils  include  two  species  of  Corals,  stems  of  Crinoids, 
Brachiopods,  Lamellibranchs,  Holopea^  Bellerophon,  Ortho- 
ceras ;  and  Cru<»tacea,  such  as  Agnoatus^  Calyviene  Blumen- 
bachii^  Homcdonotus  bisulcatus^  &c. 

The  lowest  rock  belonging  to  this  system  is  a  red,  argil- 
laceous, fissile  stratum,  cliaracterized  universally  by  it5 
mottled  colours,  abundant  along  the  eastern  shores  of  Der- 
wentwater,  especially  about  Barrow  and  in  St.  John's  Vale ;  in 
both  localities  resting  upon  the  Skiddaw  slate.  It  is  distinctly 
stratified,  dipping  to  the  south-east,  and  is  of  considerable 
thickness.     It  passes  upwards  into  the  Green  slate.      The 

^  It  is  not  clear,  so  Professor  Hughes  tells  me,  that  these  fossiliferous 
shales  belong  to  the  Green  Slates  and  Porphyries. 


H.  I.- 
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Bowder  stooe  ia  a  peculiar  metamorphosed  slute.  Oreen 
slates  are  Ijest  developed  on  tbe  soutli-eofitem  slopes,  and 
occupy  a  long  range  of  moimtaina  purallcl  to  the  Skiddaw 
slates,  and  iu  those  highly  picturesque  and  romantic  t'alleyB 
wherein  the  lakes  of  Ulleswater,  Haweswater,  Thirlmere,  and 
Wastwater  spread  their  beautiful  waters.     (Phillips.) 

Flo.  h.—  Tht  G»T-ye  of  BuTTiiiKiMe  Utufra  the  IS.iader  Stoni  and  Catlh^i^ 

(L^'kitiRsumLM 


The  occurrence  of  the   Borrowdale  scries  in  the   tij| 
Man  ha3  been  pointed  out  by  Professor  Harkness  f 
Nicholson. 

In  consequence  of  the  superior  hardness  of  the  rook^ 
its  frequent   association  with  igneous  products,  tlie  OrMn  I 
slat-e  mountains  assiune  bolder  forms,  present  more  lofty  and. 
rugged    peaks,  and  more  Inacce^ible  precipices,  than    tbe 
softer  slates  of  Skiddaw.     (Phillips.) 

'  This  woodcut  IB  borrowed  from  MackintoaL'B  Sc-mirry  of  Engkaii    i 
ii-ui  Wale*,  p.  238. 


CAAASOC,  Oa  BALA  BESS. 
Upper  Cabadoc.     (J.  Phillips,  18-12.) 

I  The  Caradoc  Sandstnne  was  first  noticed  by  Murchison  in 
1S33,  and  in  1834  he  descrihed  the  Btrata  under  the  name  of 
Horderley  and  May  Hill  Sandstone.     Subsequently,  in  the 

'  Silurian  System  (1839),  they  were  called  Caradoc  Sandstone 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  typically  developed  in 
the  neighbuurhood  of  Caer  Caradoc.  (Ramsay.) 
The  term  Bala  Beds  was  given  by  Sedgwick. 
The  typical  Bala  or  Caradoc  beds  lie  in  the  Bala  district, 
between  Dinas-Mowddwy,  Bettws-gwerftil-goch,  and  Bettws- 
y-C-oed.  They  consist  of  black  and  blue  slates,  and  grey  and 
brown  arenaceous  beds  ;  the  Bala  limestone,  generally  very 
impure,  lying  about  the  middle,  and  averaging  from  20  to 
30  feet  in  thickness.  Between  the  limestone  and  the  lower 
trapH  of  the  Areniga  and  Llyn  Conwy,  two,  and  Bometiraea 
three  thin  and  imperfect  beds  of  volcanic  ashes  represent  the 
whole  of  the  vast  volcanic  accumulations  of  Moel  Hebog, 
.Snowdon,  and  Carnedd  Llewelyn.  The  middle  part  of  the 
Bula  beds,  including  the  limestone,  is  most  fossiliferous,  the 
black  slateti  below,  and  the  slaty  and  sandy  interstratifi cations 
above,  being  comparatively  barren.     ( Hamsay.) 

The  thickness  of  the  series  is  estimated  at  from  10,000 
to  12,000  feet.  Murchison  states  that  the  limestonea  and 
sandstones  in  North  \\'ale8  do  not  present  a  thickness  of  more 
than  1,050  feet,  while  those  of  Shropshire  attain  about  4,000 
feet. 

The  beds  are  found  in  Anglesea,  but  the  best  localities 
are  Caradoc,  Horderley  (shelly  sandstones),  Norbury,  Bala, 
and  Snowdon.  The  Meifod  beds  may  also  be  included.  North- 
west of  Bala,  the  Rhiwias  limestone — -a  grey  limeBtoue,  30  to 
40  feet  thick,  contains  many  fossils. 
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North  of  Moel-Siabod  (according  to  Profeeeor  Uamsai 
the  Bala  beds  assume  a  markedly  diSTereut  character  froi 
that    wliich    they    possesB    between    Dinan-Mowddwy    an 
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Dolwyddelan,  for  they  coctain  a  much  greater  number  of  i 
terbedded  fel^tones  and  volcanic  ashes,  which  range  northwt 
to  Conway,  and  from  thence  south-west  along  the  higl 
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Caernarvonshire  mountains.  Camedd-Llewelyn,  Carnedd- 
Dafydd,  Y-Glyder-fawr,  Snowdon,  and  Moel-Hebog  are  the 
chief  mountains  in  this,  the  wildest  and  grandest  part  of 
North  Wales.  And  these,  like  the  ranges  of  Cader  Idris, 
the  Arans,  and  Moelwyn,  consist  in  a  great  degree  of 
volcanic  products.  These  volcanic  rocks  belong  to  two  sec- 
tions of  the  [Cambrian]  period,  for  the  felstone  porphyries 
and  felspathic  ashes,  and  perhaps  even  the  intrusive  green- 
stones of  Merionethshire,  were  formed  during  the  deposition 
of  the  Llandeilo  strata,  while  the  same  species  of  thick- 
bedded  traps  and  ashes  on  Snowdon  and  the  surrounding 
mountains  are  high  in  the  Bala  or  Caradoc  series.  In  both 
cases  they  form  the  highest  mountain  ranges  in  Wales,  not 
from  upheavals  caused  by  the  intrusion  of  igneous  masses 
in  special  areas,  but  simply  from  the  circumstance  that  loKg 
after  their  formation,  while  lying  deep  below  thousands  of 
feet  of  newer  strata,  the  whole  of  the  rocks  of  the  area 
have  been  disturbed ;  and  the  hard  igneous  masses  now 
rise  so  high  because  they  have  better  withstood  degradation 
than  the  slaty  rocks  with  which  they  are  interbedded.  The 
ranges  formed  of  the  lower  porphyries,  &c.,  of  Cader  Idris, 
Aran  Mowddwy,  Arenig,  and  Moelwyn,  lie  midway  up  in  the 
strata  of  the  great  Merionethshire  anticlinal,  while  the  peaks 
of  the  still  higher  range  of  Moel-Hebog,  Snowdon,  and 
Camedd-Llewelyn  actually  lie  in  the  middle  of  a  basin. 
The  whole  form  but  minor  parts  of  an  old  mountain  system, 
of  which  Wales  is  only  a  fragment.     (Ramsay.) 

In  Shropshire  the  *  Caradoc  sandstone"  admits  of  the 
following  divisions,  according  to  Messrs.  Salter  and  Ave- 
line: — 

5.  Thin-bedded  sandy  shales  full  of  Trinucleus  concen- 
tricua.     (Trinucleus  shales.) 

4.  Very  fossiliferous  brown  and  yellow  sandstones. 

3.  Thick  beds  of  freestone  (Horderley  flags). 
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2.  Coarse  yellow  sandstone,  in  places  a  conglomerate,  and 
containing  calcareous  bands.     (Hoar  Edge  grits.) 

1.  Sandy  and  argillaceous  shales,  sometimes  fossiliferous. 

The  fauna  of  these  beds  is  particularly  rich  in  Trilobit^ 
and  Brachiopods,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  Trinu- 
cleus  coacentrwu8,  Orthis  (Strophoinena)  ffrandis^  Oiihli< 
vespertUio.  Two  genera  of  starfish,  Proiaster  and  Paloicuster, 
are  found  at  Bala. 

In  the  Caradoc  sandstone,  remains  of  fossils  are  often  so 
abundant  as  to  render  some  of  the  beds  sufficiently'  calcareous 
to  be  burnt  for  lime  :  these  beds  are  known  to  the  workmeu 
as  'Jacob's  Stones.'     (Murchison.) 

Some  valuable  deposits  of  phosphate  of  lime  (phos- 
phorite) have  been  discovered  on  the  top  of  the  Bala  Lime- 
stone in  North  Wales.  Beds  of  jasper  occur  at  Dinas- 
Mowddwy,  and  other  places.* 

Welsh  oilstone  is  obtained  from  the  vicinity  of  Llvn 
Idwal,  Snowdon,  and  sometimes  called  Idwal  stone.  From 
Snowdon  the  '  Cutler's  green  stone  '  is  also  obtained. 

The  Gore  stone,  which  occurs  near  Kington  in  Radnor- 
shire, is  considered  to  be  an  altered  rock  of  Caradoc  age. 

Himant  Limestone.     (Sedgwick.) 

This  limestone  is  locally  developed  in  the  valley  of 
Ilirnant,  south-east  of  Bala,  aud  in  a  tortuous  tract  between 
Bala  and  Dinas-Mowddwy.  It  is  described  as  a  black  piso- 
litic  and  fossiliferous  limestone,  containing  species  of  Orthis 
(0.  H'traaateims^  0.  8a(/ittiferay  &c.).  Area  and   Modio- 

lops  18. 

It  occurs  locally  near  the  junction  of  the  Bala  Beds  and 
the  Upper  Llandovery,  and  was  considered  of  Upper  Bala 
age  by  Sedgwick. 

^  The  Diuas  sand  is  used  for  lining  copper-fnmaees. 
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MevagUsey. — The  grey  quartzites  of  Veryan  Bay,  first 
described  by  Miirclnson,  have  been  eooaidered  by  Sedgwick 
and  M'Coy  to  be  of  Upper  Bala  age,  the  fossils  from  Cam 
Goran  (Gorran  Haven)  being  Oi-thla  caiHgramma,  0.  aUer~  . 
■n(Ua,  Calymena  bremcapitata,  C  pannfrons,  HomaUmotva 
bisulcatus,  &c.  They  were  first  made  known  by  the  collec- 
tions of  JMr.  Peach.  The  rocks  at  Rolt  Head,  South  Devon, 
are  metamorphosed  Devonian  slates. 


LOWER  CONISTON  GEOtlP. 

COmSTON  LIMESTONE.     (Sedgwick.) 

This  group  consists  in  its  lower  division  of  bluish-grey 
limestone  and  calcareous  shitc,  and  above  of  Sf^stone  and 
slate  (Ash  Gill  or  Lower  Coniston  Flags),  generally  calca- 
reous, having  a  total  average  thickness  of  about  300  feet- 
It  is  placed  ou  the  horizon  of  the  Bala  beds,  but  does 
not  contain  so  great  a  development  of  limestone  nor  so  many 
fossils  as  do  those  rocks.  The  beds  rest  conformably  upon 
the  Green  Slates  and  Porphyries. 

The  Coniston  Limestone  stretches  from  the  estuary  of  the 
Duddon  to  near  Ambleside  and  Wastdale  Crag.  It  occurs 
also  in  the  Furaess  district,  where  the  formation  was  called 
Ireleth  limestone  by  Sedgwick;  and  it  may  be  studied  on 
the  western  side  of  Troiitbeck. 

The  Coniston  Limestone  is  rich  in  fossil  Corals,  Brachio- 
pods  {LeplcBna,  Orthis,  Strophomena),  species  of  Orthocera^ 
and  Crastacea  {AgiwetuB,  Calymene,  Clieirtirua,  lUanUB), 

The  upper  portion  of  the  series,  consisting  of  slaty  beds, 
is  termed  Trinucleus  and  Strophomena  shales  by  Professor 
Hughes,  from  the  occurrence  in  them  of  these  fossils. 
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Chapter   II. 
S  IL  U RI AN. 

UPPER  SILURIAN.     (Murcliison  and  Geol.  Sarvej.) 

The  term  Silurian  System,  with  which  the  name  of  Mur- 
chison  will  ever  be  connected,  was  given  in  1835  from  the 
country  of  the  ancient  Britons  known  as  Silures  ;  and  it  is,  for 
the  reason  stated  in  the  previous  chapter,  here  confined  to 
the  rocks  between  the  Caradoc  or  Bala  beds  and  the  Old  Bed 
Sandstone.  The  beds  rest  unconformably  upon  the  Cambrian 
rocks. 

Tlie  total  thickness  of  the  system  may  be  as  much  as  6,000 
feet,  but  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  give  the  thickness  with 
accuracy  :  it  varies  from  3,000  to  6,000  feet,  for  the  beds  them- 
selves are  subject  to  much  local  change.  Sedgwick  has  ob- 
served that  where  the  Woolhope  limestone  is  well  developed, 
as  at  Presteign,  there  the  Wenlock  limestone  is  very  feebly 
represented.  At  Wenlock  the  limestone  forms  a  grand 
terrace,  but  the  Aymestry  limestone  has  almost  vanished. 
At  Leintwardine  the  Aymestry  limestone  is  a  grand  rock, 
and  the  Wenlock  limestone  is  but  poorly  developed. 

The  organic  remains  of  the  Silurian  rocks  indicate  their 
marine  origin,  and  show  that  the  beds  were  deposited  in  a 
continuously  but  sUnvly  subsiding  area,  and  in  water  never 
of  very  great  depth.  Some  of  the  limestones  are  the  remains 
of  old  coral  reefs. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  main  divisions  of  the 
Silurian  strata : — 


Ledbury  Shalea  (Passage  Beds). 

Down  too  SnndsUmea. 

Upper  Ludlow. 

Ayraeatry  Liraestoae. 

Lower  Ludlow. 

Weulock  Liniestoue  an<\  Shftle   ' 

Wiiolhops  Liineskme  and  Sbole 

Denbiglishire  f.Jrils. 

Tarannon  Shule. 

May  Hill  Group. 


Kirkby  Mour  Flags. 

Baunisdale  Slates, 

Wenlock  jOoniatoDGritaandFlagB. 
rteds       (Stockdftli!  iSlates, 


MAY   HILL   GKOTJP. 
LOWEE  LLANDOVERY    BOCKS. 

These  rocks,  wbich  consist  of  liard  grey  grita  and  con- 
glomerates, with  beds  of  slate  and  shale,  were  formerly 
included  among  the  Caradoc  Beds. 

Professor  Ramsay  remarks  that  in  mineral  character  these 
beds  80  atrongly  resemble  the  Upper  Llandovery  rocks,  that 
*  up  to  1856  no  geologist  had  been  able,  to  distinguish  between 
them.  They  attain  a  thickness  of  from  GW  to  1,000  feet,  or 
even  1,500  feet.  The  at  rati  graphical  evidence,  as  Professor 
Hiighes  tells  me,  shows  that  Llandovery  Rocks  rest  imcon- 
formably  on  beds  older  than  any  Llandovery  Rocks,  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  shown  bj  reference  to  any  localities  that 
Upper  Llandovery  is  unconformable  to  Lower  Llandovery, 

Casts  of  PcntamentB  oUongus  are  common  in  this  rock, 
near  Wrexham  and  elsewhere. 

Near  Builth  and  Llandovery  the  beds  appear  to  be  most 
fossiliferous.  But,  I  am  informed  by  Professor  Hughes,  that 
there  is  no  trustworthy  list  showing  what  fossils  are  peculiar  to 
Upper  and  what  to  Lower  Llandovery;  and  while  palasonto- 
logists  cannot  separate  the  fossils  of  the  two  formations  into 
well  marked  groups,  strati  graphical  geologists  eonfeos  the 
difficulty  of  separating  them  in  the  field.   Therefore  he  would 
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regard  them  as  forming  one  distinct  group,  the  May  Hill 
Group,  and  include  with  them  the  Tarannon  Shale,  in  part. 
The  Lower  Llandovery  strata  appear  south-east  of  Bala 
Lake,  and  are  developed  over  a  great  part  of  South  Wales, 
near  Rhayader,  Garth,  &c.  The  junction  with  the  Upper 
Llandovery  beds  is  seen  near  Noeth  Grug,  north-east  of 
Llandovery.  These  rocks  extend  over  a  good  deal  of  country 
on  the  borders  of  Cardi^^an  Bay,  between  Aberystwith  and 
Cardigan,  and  are  exposed  at  Haverfordwest. 

TIPPEE  LLANDOVEET  BOCKS  OB  MAT  HILL  SANDSTONE. 

Pentamerus  Beds.     {P.  obiongus  zone.) 

These  rocks  consist  of  grey  and  yellowish  sandstones  and 
conglomerate,  attaining  a  thickness  of  about  800  feet.  Some- 
times a  calcareous  band  is  met  with :  as  for  instance  the 
Norbury  Limestone  and  Hollies  Limestone. 

The  Upper  Llandovery  Beds  of  Murchison  were  at  first, 
considered  to  be  the  highest  beds  of  the  Caradoc  Sandstone, 
and  conformable  with  it :  their  true  position  was  determined 
by  Sedgwick. 

In  Shropshire,  according  to  Messrs.  Salter  and  Aveline,  the 
*  Pentamerus  beds '  comprise  : — 

Purple  shales,  200  to  40  J  feet  thick. 

Thin  limestone  bands,  interstratified  with  ochreous 

sandstone  and  argillaceous  shales  (Pentamerus  beds 

proper). 
Conglomerates  and  sandstones. 

In  North  Wales  the  Upper  Llandovery  rocks  are  absent, 
and  the  Bala  beds,  as  far  north  as  the  ground  6  miles  south- 
east of  Bala  Lake,  are  overlaid  by  a  long  strip  of  grit  pro- 
bably belonging  to  Lower  Llandovery  strata,  and  this  is  ovei^ 
laid  by  pale-grey,  purple,  and  green  Tarannon  shales. 


SILURIAN. 
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The  May  Hill  Sandstone  yields  specieg  of  corals,  FavoaUes, 
BeUolltea,  and  Pistraiu;  Annelides,  Trilobites,  and  Molliisca, 
the  Brachiopodii  being  most  abundant.  Amongst  the  species 
are  Pentavier^ta  leas,  P.  ohV-nguB,  Afrypn  rtticidaria,  Stro- 
phomena  covipresaa,  Bellerophon  trilobatus,  Enci-ijiurus 
pundatua,  and  Petraia  subditplicata. 

In  South  Wales  these  bed?  Brst  appear  in  Marloes  Bayiand, 
at  intervals,  range  across  Pembrokeshire ;  but  further  north 
and  east  they  disappear  far  a  space,  l>eing  overlapped  by  the 
Old  Ued  Sandstone.  They  re-appear  south  of  Llandeilo,  and 
varying  from  a  few  feet  to  1,000  feet  in  thickness,  they  ranjje 
north-east  in  a  narrow  strip  through  parta  of  Caermarthenshire, 
Brecoushire,  and  Radnorshire,  lying  indifferently  upon  Lower 
Llandovery,  Caradoc,  or  Llandeilo  Beds.  Near  Builth,  only 
a  few  feel  thick,  they  rest  quite  unconformably  upon  tlie 
Llandeilo  Flags  and  their  associated  igneous  rocks.  They  are 
iiUo  found  near  Presteign,  where  they  are  locally  called  '  Gor- 
ton grit.'  They  occur  at  Nash  Scar,  and  in  Shropshire  they  lie 
very  unconformably  on  the  Caradoe  Sandstone,  between  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cardington  and  Coatbrook  Dale.  In  the 
Longmynd  country  they  also  lie  quite  unconformably  in  the 
form  of  a  calcareous  conglomei'ate  on  Cambrian  rocks,  and 
beyond  this  in  ^\'ales  they  are  not  known  anywhere  at  the 
western  base  of  the  [Silurian]  strata  between  Radnorshire 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Conwy,    (Ramsay.) 

The  Upper  Llandovery  rocks  are  developed  in  the  Lower 
Lickey  Hills  in  Worcestershire,  and  in  Staffordshire;  at  the 
Lickey,  low  heathy  hills  occur  chiefly  composed  of  quartz- 
rocks,  lithologically  identical  with  those  masses  on  the  flanks 
of  the  Caradoc  and  Wrekin  which  have  been  formed  by  the 
fusion  of  sandstone.     (Murchison.) 

They  occur  at  May  Hill,  Shelve,  and  Tortworth.  At 
Malvern  the  beds  consist  of  grey  and  purple  laminated 
sandstoneB  and  shales  having  a  thickness  of  500  feet,  resting 
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upon  ^ey  and  purple  sandstones  and  conglomerates  about 
600  feet  in  thickness.     (Phillips.) 


TARANITGir  SHALE.    (Geol.  Survey.) 

Pale  Slates. 

These  beds  comprise  smooth  pale-blue  and  greenish-grey 
slates  and  shales  1,000  to  1,500  feet  in  thickness. 

They  were  first  mapped  by  Mr.  Aveline.  These  shales 
form  the  lowest  part  of  the  Sihurian  rocks  of  North  Wales, 
and  from  beneath  the  Denbighshire  grits  they  are  exposed  in 
a  narrow  and  nearly  unbroken  line  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Conwy  to  near  Builth  in  Radnorshire,  where  they  are  strik- 
ingly unconformable  to  the  various  underlying  members  of 
the  Cambrian  strata. 

In  South  Wales  they  rest  conformably  upon  the  Upper 
Llandovery  rocks.    No  fossils  have  been  found  in  the  beds. 


STOCKDALE   SLATES. 

Graptolitic  Mudstones.  (Harkness  and  Nicholson.) 

The  Stockdale  slates  (which  occur  in  the  Lake  District) 
are  of  a  pale  colour,  passing  downwards  into  black  shales 
with  graptolites,  and  containing  calcareous  grit  and  con- 
glomerate. 

They  are  placed  on  the  horizon  of  the  Tarannon  Shale. 

Amongst  t1)e  fossils  are  Graptolites,  Diplograpsus^ 
Host  rites 9  &c.,  also  Endoceras, 

Dr.  Nicholson  states  that  the  beds  rest  in  the  Lake  District 
upon  the  Couiston  Limestone,  and  in  the  Sedbergh  District 
upon  the  Trinucleus  and  Strophomena  Shales. 


LOWEE  WENLOCK  BEDS. 


DEI7BIQHSHIRE  GRITS.     (U( 


1841,  and  Sedgwick.) 


This  formation  consists  of  a  series  of  shales,  flagstones, 
sandstoae:^,  and  grits,  attaining  a  maximum  thickness  of 
at  least  3,000  feet.  According  to  Professor  Ramsaj,  they 
form  but  a  local  variety  of  the  Wenlock  formation ;  and 
apparently,  where  the  grits  thin  away  and  disappear,  instead 
of  being  overlapped  by  the  shale,  they  rather  pass  by  litho- 
logical  gradations  into  strata  of  a  shaly  character. 

Professor  Itamsay  observes,  that  in  some  areas  fossils  are 
absent  or  very  scarce  in  the  grits,  a  few  fragments  of  Encri- 
Dites  or  of  bivalve  molliisca  alone  showing  that  they  are 
fossiliferous.  In  many  places,  however,  fossils  are  plen- 
tiful, as  near  Conway,  at  Plas  Madoc,  near  Pentre  Voelas, 
Craig'hir,  &c.  Amongst  the  fossils  may  be  mentioned 
Phacops  Downingia;,  P.  oauiiatus,  CcUymene  BlttmejibacKii, 
Rhynchonella,  StropkoTiiena,  Leptasna,  Euomplailue,  Mv,r- 
cfiisonia,  Bellerophon,  Orthoceitia,  &c. 

The  Denbighshire  grits  succeed  the  Tarannon  shale, 
and,  inter  stratified  with  slaty  shales,  form  t)ie  base  of  the 
Wenlock  strata.  They  run  from  north  to  south,  in  a  long 
sinuous  and  sometimes  broad  strip,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Conwy  to  Melenydd.  East  of  Bala  Lake  they  lie  in  a 
trough,  from  two  to  four  miles  wide,  and  the  Tarannon  shale 
and  older  rocks  of  the  Berwyn  hills  rise  from  underneath 
their  eastern  boundary.  North  of  the  Berwyn  hills,  between 
Llangollen  and  Corwen,  the  Denbighshire  grits,  more  shaly 
in  character,  overlie  the  Tarannon  shales ;  and  in  the  valley 
of  the  Vymwy,  and  eastward  by  Welshpool  and  the  Long- 
mountain,  and  round  the  older  rocks  of  the  Shelve  and  Corn- 
don  country,  the  sandy  character  of  the  base  of  the  Wenlock 
.Shale  has  entirely  disappeared.     In  Radnorshire,  10  or   12 
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miles  nortli  of  Builth,  the  Denbighshire  grits  die  out,  but 
their  equivalents  in  a  more  shaly  form  are  believed  by  Mr. 
Aveline  to  strike  into  South  Wales.     (Ramsay.) 

UFPEE  CONISTOir  GEOVP. 
CONISTON  GEITS  AlTD  FLAGS.     (Sedgwick.) 

The  Coniston  grits  and  flags  consist  of  hard  siliceous 
sandstone  or  grit,  flags  and  conglomerate,  with  thin  bands  of 
slate,  which  are  placed  on  the  horizon  of  t]\e  Denbighshire 
(irits  and  Plags.  The  upper  part  contains,  especially,  beds 
of  grit  or  tough  sandstone ;  the  lower  comprises  flaggy  beds, 
or  sandy  mudstones. 

The  thickness  of  tliis  group  is  estimated  by  Professor 
Hughes  at  between  6,000  and  7,000  feet  in  the  Sedbergh 
and  Howgill  districts:  Dr.  Nicholson  considers  it  may  be 
more  in  the  Lake  district  proper,  but  there  is  no  continuous 
section,  and  the  beds  are  much  disturbed  and  faulted. 

This  group  is  stated  by  Professor  Hughes  to  rest  un- 
eonformably  upon  the  Coniston  limestone,  but  Professor 
Harkness  and  Dr.  Nicholson  have  failed  to  detect  tbis,  and 
consider  the  group  to  have  no  exact  equivalent  in  the  typical 
Silurian  district  in  Wales,  but  to  be  intercalated  as  a  unique 
deposit  between  the  Bala  Limestone  and  the  Lower  Llan- 
dovery. 

The  Coniston  Flags  yield  many  species  of  Graptolites, 
an  Orthoceras,  worm-tracks,  &c. ;  the  Coniston  Grits  contaio 
fewer  fossils,  including  Graptolites,  Phacops  Dmoninffic^ 
Ortliocents  Ludeiise,  Encrinites,  and  Rhyn^haneUa  navicidiU 

Prof.  Harkness  mentions  that  in  the  vale  of  Troutbeck 
the  Coniston  Flags  liave  been  very  extensively  worked  ;  and 
at  Applethwaite  Common  they  are  succeeded  by  higher  strata 
iK^longing  to  the  same  series,  to  which  Sedgwick  gave  the 
name  '  Sheerbate  Flags.' 


WOOLHOFE  BEDS. 

The  term  '  Wnolbope'  is  derived  from  the  occurrence  of 
these  strata  at  Woolhope,  near  Hereford. 

The  Woolhope  Limestone  and  Shale  are  regarded  as 
forming  a  subordinate  part  of  the  Wenlock  formation.  This 
formation,  which  rests  on  the  Upper  Llandovery  rocka,  aa 
seen  in  Shropshire  and  parts  of  North  Wales,  consists  of 
dark  grey  shale,  agreeing,  according  to  Murchison,  with  the 
Tarannon  shale,  and  containing  subordinate  and  thin  nodidar 
masses  of  limestone  and  calcareous  sandstone.  The  lime- 
stone is  more  largely  developed  in  Radnorshire.  The  for- 
mation is  rich  in  Trilobites,  Brachiopoda,  and  also  in 
Cephalopoda:  these  include  Homalonotua  tielphiiiocephalus, 
Illamus  Bamena'ie,  Pkacops  caudatua ;  Spirifer,  Stro- 
phomena,  Leptcerui,  Atrypa ;  Orthocerna  annulatuvt,  &c. 

The  Woolhope  limestone  at  Malvern  is  a  rough,  impure 
limestone,  with  occasional  beds  of  sandstone  intercalated, 
having  altogether  a  thickness  of  about  150  feet.     (Phillips.) 

It  may  be  studied  north  of  Crumpend  Hill,  and  near 
the  Wych. 

UPPER  WENLOCK  BEDS. 
WENLOCK  SSALE.    (JMurchi^^on.) 

This  formation  consists  of  shales,  with  flags  and  sand- 
stones. 

It  is  the  largest  and  most  persistent  member  of  the 
Wenlock  formation,  and  occurs  both  below  and  above  the 
Woolhope  limestone, — the  latter  being  absent  in  many 
tTacta,  and  in  others  represented  solely  by  a  few  small  rounded 
concretions  of  impure  earthy  limestone.  The  shaie  is  well 
expoi^d  near  Coalbrook  Dale  and  the  Iron  Bridge,  and  may 
thence  he  followed  all  along  the  escarpment  of  Wenlock 
Edge. 
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At  Malvern,  the  Wenlock  Shale,  coDsisting  of  dark  blue  or 
grey  sandy  shale  with  thin  bands  of  limestone-nodules,  is  esti- 
mated by  Professor  Phillips  to  have  a  thickness  of  640  feet. 

The  Wenlock  Shale  contains  several  species  of  Orthis. 
Lepta^na^  and  Rhynchanella^  also  Euam/phalua^  Bellerophon^ 
Theca^  and  Orthoceras.  Encrinurus^  Calymenej  Sphcerex- 
ochuSj  and  Phacops.    Crinoids  also  are  not  imcommon. 

WENLOCK  LIMESTONE.     (Murchison.) 

Dudley  Limestone. 

Hay  Head  or  Barr  Limestone.  (WcUsalL) 

The  Wenlock  Limestone  consists  of  thick  beds  of  concre- 
tionary or  nodular  limestone  of  a  light  grey  colour,  containing 
numerous  fossils  and  separated  by  beds  of  shale.  It  rest« 
conformably  upon  the  Wenlock  Shale. 

In  parts  of  Wenlock  Edge  the  rock  is  more  crystalline ; 
and  where  varied  colours  prevail,  the  matrix  being  charged 
with  Encrinites  and  corals,  it  forms  a  pretty  marble,  though 
the  slabs  are  of  no  great  dimensions.     (Murchison.) 

Some  of  the  beds  consisting  of  impure  earthy  limestone 
and  shale,  contain  large  concretionary  masses  of  good  lime- 
stone, called  '  wool- packs  '  or  *  hailstones :'  some  of  them  near 
Wenlock  have,  according  to  Murchison,  a  diameter  of  80  feet, 
and  they  are  quarried  out,  leaving  large  cavities.  The  same 
geologist  observes  that^  though  very  thick  near  Wenlock,  the 
limestone  thins  out  so  rapidly  in  its  range  to  the  south-west, 
that  even  in  the  interior  of  the  Ludlow  promontory  it  is 
represented  by  thin  courses  made  up  of  small  concretions 
only,  and  near  Aymestry  it  is  merely  represented  by  a  few 
concretions,  varying  in  size  from  2  inches  to  2  feet,  but  still 
full  of  beautiful  and  characteristic  corals.  It  thins  out  en- 
tirely in  Radnorshire,  and  is  very  feebly  represented  in  Brecon, 
Caermarthen,  and  Pembroke ;  for,  according  to  Murchison, 
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its  place  is  only  marked  in  the  cliffa  of  Marloes  Baj,  west  of 
Milford  Haven,  by  some  fossils  and  a  amall  quantity  of  im- 
pure limestone  in  grey  and  sandy  shale. 

The  ^\'enlock  Limestone  is  well-developed  at  Malvern 
(290  feet),  Woolbope,  May  Hill,  and  Usk,  Among  the  most 
noted  localities,  liowever,  are  the  Castle  Hill  and  Wren's  Nest 
at  Dudley,  where  the  limestone  has  been  largely  quarried  ; 
also  Hurst  Hill  near  Sedgley. 

The  northern  end  of  Wenlock  Edge,  Benthall  Edge,  and 
Gliddon  Hill  are  mentioned  by  MuTcbiaon  as  the  best  loca- 
lities for  fossils. 

The  fossils  comprise  Corals,  Encrinites,  Trilobites,  Mollus- 
ca,  and  Annelides,  including  species  of  Halyaitea,  Favoaitea, 
HelwUtee,  Oviphyma,  Gyathophyllum, ;  Fenechocrvnue  vw- 
nillforTnis ;  Illamua  Barrienaia  (Barr  trilobite),  Eruxriiiurita, 
Phacopa  DmvnhigicE,  P.  caudatus,  Catt/mene  Blumetibachiii 
(the  'Pudley  Locust'),  Pterygotua;  Ortkoceras  amiulatum, 
BeUeraphon,  Conularia,  Orthonota,  Auicula,  StTopkomeiia, 
Pentamenia,  Spi/rifer,  Orthis,  Atrypa,  Rkyiichonella  bo- 
realia ;  and  species  of  Cormtlitea  and  Tentaculites. 

The  limestone  is  largely  quarried  for  smel ting-purposes 
and  lime-burning  at  May  Hill,  Ledbury,  Woolbope,  and 
Abberley.     The  Ledbury  Marble  is  an  oolitic  limestone. 


LOWEE   LUDLOW   BEDS.     (Murchison.) 

The  term  is  derived  from  the  toM-n  of  Ludlow  in  Shrop- 
shire, and  the  formation  consists  of  grey  sandy  shales,  locally 
called  mudstones  ;  some  of  the  upper  beds  are  calcareous, 

The  Ludlow  formation  is  a  natural  continuation  of  the 
Wenlock  beds,  and  the  inferior  strata  contain  calcareous  no- 
dules, which  differ  from  those  of  the  Wenlock  deposit  only  in 
being  usiuilly  of  a  blacker  coloiu,  and  which  have  often  been 
formed  round  an  Orthoceras,  a  Trilobite,  or  other  fossil  as  a 
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nucleus.     (Murchison.)     The  thickness  of  the  formation  is 
about  700  feet  at  Malvern. 

Amongst  the  fossils  are  numerous  Starfishes,  Palastemna^ 
Palceaster^  Palceocovia^  Protaster ;  many  Crustacea,  Ptery- 
gotus,  Hemioispia  (4  species),  Eurypterua  punctatu^^  E. 
Brodiei^  Ceratiocaris  Litdenaia^  Trilobites,  &c. ;  Graptolites; 
Cardiola  hiterrupta,  Mitrchisoiim  Lloydii^  Orthoceras  Lu- 
dense^  Phragynoceras^  Littdtea^  Lingula  lata. 

In  ascending,  the  strata  (according  to  Murchison)  become 
somewhat  more  sandy,  constituting  thick  flagstones  called 
'  pendle  '  by  the  workmen.  They  have  attracted  much  atten- 
tion at  a  spot  near  Leintwardine,  and  have  yielded  many 
remains  of  Crustacea  and  Starfishes.  These  beds,  savs  the 
same  authority,  form  the  support  of  the  Aymestry  limestone, 
from  wliich  they  are  usually  separated  by  soft  soapy  beds,  in 
parts  an  imperfect  fuller's  earth.  It  is  the  decomposition  of 
this  unctuous  fiiller's  earth  (provincially  Walker's  earth) 
l^eneath  heavy  masses  of  the  limestone  which  rest  upon  it, 
which  has  occasioned  numerous  landslips  both  near  Ludlow 
and  in  neighbouring  parts  of  Herefordshire.  The  Lower  Lud- 
low Shale  as  described  by  Murchison  occupies  the  escarpments 
and  contiguous  valleys  of  the  Ludlow  rocks  which  range  from 
Shropshire  by  Presteign  to  Eadnor  Forest,  and  also  large 
undulating  tracts  of  the  western  parts  of  Shropshire  or  con- 
tiguous parts  of  Montgomeryshire.  In  the  Usk,  Tortworth, 
Woolhope,  and  Malvern  districts  it  is  well  known. 

BANNISDALE  SLATES. 

Ireleth  Slate  Group  in  part.     (Sedgwick.) 

This  group,  as  developed  in  the  Lake  District,  is  placed 
on  the  horizon  of  the  Lower  Ludlow  and  Wenlock  Shale. 

The  Bannisdale  Slates  are  described  by  Mr,  Aveline  as 
consisting  of  sandy  mudstones  divided  by  thin  bands  of  hard 
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sandstone  and  occasional  beds  of  grit.  The  sandy  miidstones 
are  much  jointed  and  roughly  cleaved,  never  making  good 
slates,  but  often  large  rough  slabs,  quarried  for  paving  or 
building  stones.  The  total  thickness  of  the  formation  is  about 
5,200  feet. 

Fossils  are  scarce  :  they  include  RkyTichonella  navicula 
and  Pkacops  Downingice. 

The  lowest  beds  are  seen  near  Kirkby  Lonsdale. 

ATHESTBT  UHESTOITE.     (Murchison.) 

The  Aymestry  or  Ludlow  Limestone  occurs  in  beds  of  a 
concretionary  character,  though  this  feature  is  not  so  conspi- 
cuous in  them  as  in  the  Wenlock  Limestone.  It  is  of  a 
bluish-grey  and  mottled  colour,  containing  numerous  layers 
of  shells  and  corals,  and  associated  with  it  are  beds  of  shale. 
It  occurs  in  strata  from  one  to  five  feet  in  thickness,  but  these 
are  very  impersistent.  Salter  indeed  regarded  it  as  only  a 
calcareous  condition  of  the  Lower  Ludlow  formation.  It  may 
be  traced  in  Herefordshire,  Shropshire,  and  Staffordshire, 
where  it  is  often  extensively  worked.  Soutii-west  of  Aymestry 
it  thins  out,  but  it  is  represented  at  Usk,  May  Hill,  Abberley, 
Malvern,  &c.    Its  thickness  may  reach  from  30  to  40  feet. 

The  fos^sils  include  Protaater^  Palceaster^  Phacopa^  Caly- 
mene^  Aciddspisj  CeratiocaHs^  Ptei*ygotu8^  Slinwrna  ;  also 
many  species  of  MoUusca,  PerUamerua  Knightii^  Rhyncho- 
nelldy  Lingvia,  Strophomena,  Atiypa,  Bellerophon^  &c. 

TJFPER  LXTDLOW  BEDS.     (Murchison.) 

These  beds  consist  of  flaggy  arenaceous  shale,  with  beds 
of  thin  shelly  limestone.  Some  of  the  lower  beds  are  termed 
mudstones.     Their  thickness  near  Ledbury  is  140  feet. 

The  beds  yield  among  Crustacea,  Eurypterua^  Ptei^gotua^ 
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Heviidspis^  Slimonm,  Phacops^  Honialonotu8  Knightii] 
also  Orthoceras  hullaturay  Pteropods,  Gasteropods,  Lamelli- 
branchs,  and  Brachiopods. 

The  base  of  the  rock  is  sometimes  marked  by  calcareous 
shelly  courses,  containing  Terebratula  (JRhynchonella)  iiam- 
cula^  and  Leptana  Icevigata. 

The  beds  are  well  shown  at  Ludlow,  Ledbury,  Malvern, 
Abberley,  near  Usk,  &c.  They  are  extensively  quarried  for 
building  purposes. 

The  uppermost  Ludlow  rocks  consist  of  finely  laminated 
greenish-grey  sandstones,  overlaid  by  the  Ludlow  Bone-bed — 
a  thin  layer,  of  from  one  inch  to  a  foot  in  thickness, 
made  up  of  a  mass  of  bony  fragments  of  fish -defences, 
coprolites,  spines  of  Oiichua  tenuistriatus^  and  fragments  of 
Pteraspis — some  of  a  mahogany  hue,  others  black — also 
remains  of  Crustacea  {Ceratiocat^  ?). 

KIEEBT  MOOE  FLAGS. 

Kendal  Group.     (Sedgwick.) 

This  formation  includes  red  calcareous  flagstones  and 
grits,  sometimes  in  thick  beds,  and  of  coarse  texture ;  also 
bands  of  coarse  slate  and  tilestone. 

It  is  placed  on  the  horizon  of  the  Upper  Ludlow  series ; 
and  it  passes  downwards  into  the  Bannisdale  Slate  group. 
It  extends  from  Benson  Knot,  south  of  Kendal,  through 
Kirkby  Moor  to  the  Lune. 

The  upper  part  contains  casts  and  impressions  of  Terebra^ 
htla^  Orthis^  Orhicula^  Pteriiiea^  Avicula,  OHhonota^ 
Turritella^  Ortltoceras. 

The  most  common  and  characteristic  species  are  stated 
by  Mr.  Aveline  to  be  Holopella  gregaria^  H.  conica,  and 
Chonetes  lata. 

The  beds  occur  at  Hay  Fell,  Kendal,  &c. 


DOWHTON  BANDSTOlfES. 

The  word  '  TilestoneB,'  orig;inally  a  local  term  in  Caer- 
martheoBhire  and  Breconshire,  was  first  used  by  Murchison 
to  designate  the  beds  between  the  Upper  Ludlow  Rocks  and 
Old  Red  Sandstone. 

The  Ludlow  Bone-bed  is  capped  by  light-coloured,  thin- 
bedded,  and  sliglitly  micaceous  sandstones,  which  have  been 
i[uarried  near  Downton  Castle,  and  have  been  called  the 
Downton  Sandstones :  this  term  is  now  used  for  the  lower 
portion  of  the  Tilestones,  the  Ledbury  Shales  constituting 
the  upper  portion.' 

These  rocks  consist  of  red,  grey,  and  yellow  flags,  and 
micaceous  sandstones,  attaining  a  thickness  of  100  feet:  iu 
many  of  their  features  they  are  connected  with  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone. 

Murchison  first  observed  this  apparent  passage  at  Hay, 
in  Brecon.  Junctions  may  be  observed  in  Caermart  hen  shire, 
Pembrokeshire,  Herefordshire,  Gloucestershire,  Worcester- 
shire, and  Shropshire, 

The  town  of  Ledbury  stands  partly  on  these  junction 
bed?.     They  are  quarried  at  Dymock. 

At  Malvern,  the  Downton  sandstones  are  about  100  feet 
in  thicknesa:  they  consist  of  sandstones  and  marls  of  diffe- 
rent tints — red,  grey,  and  yellow. 

The  beds  contain  Pten/gotua,  Hemiaspie,  Beyrichia, 
some  Phyllopods,  Annelids,  Lingula  cornea,  and  other 
Mollusca,  Onchus  and  Pteraapis,  also  traces  of  land  plants 

'  The  word  'Tilestonea'  (happily  abaniioutni  by  Sir  H.  I.  Murchi- 
son) is  altopethet  inapprtipriati'.  There  is  not  a  atona  capahle  ol'  being 
formed  iatn  a  filr,  from  ihe  Downton  >>andstone  Uj  the  Coraslonea  of  W«ll 
Hills;  but  there  are  thin  muddy  nmria  over  the  Downton  beds,  which 
would  have  been  tilestones  had  they  HufSciently  hnrdened.  And  nhich  are 
doubtleu  equivftlenta  of  the  true  tilestones.    (liev.  W.  S.  Symonds.) 
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(probably  Lycopodiaceous  seeds),  the   oldest  yet  known  in 
England  and  Wales. 

Murchison  has  stated  that  the  tilestones  are  visible  all 
alonj;  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Silurian  rocks,  and  searcelv 
exceed  40  or  50  feet  in  thickness. 


LEDBUET  SHALES. 

This  group,  which  rests  conformably  upon  the  Downton 
Sandstones,  constitutes  the  passage-beds  between  the  upper- 
most Silurian  rocks  and  the  Old  Ked  Sandstone. 

It  comprises  red,  grey,  and  purple  marls,  shales,  and 
sandstones,  having  at  Malvern  a  thickness  of  300  feet. 

The  section  exposed  near  Ledbury  was  described  by  the 
Rev.  W.  S.  Symonds — tlie  beds  contain  Pterygotua  and 
Eu)*ypte7^8  among  the  Crustacea  ;  also  Onchua : — 

Old  Red  Sand-    Red  marls  with  jrrey  and   reddish  sandstone,  Ptera$pu 

and  Cephfilasjns. 

Grey  marl  passing:  into  red  and  grey  marl  and  bluish- 
grey  rock  (Auchenaspis-grits),  with  AuchencspU, 
CephalaspiSf  OfwhuSj  Pteiygotus,  Lingula,  &c.  20  feet 

Purple  shales  and  thin  sandstones,  34  feet. 

Grey  shales  and  grit,  with  Cephalaspia  and  Pterygotta, 
8  feet. 

Red  and  mottled  marls,  and  thin  sandstones  with 
Lingiila,  Pteraspis,  210  feet. 

Downton  sandstone,  0  feet. 


stone. 


Ledbury  Shales 
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Chaptbr  III. 
OLD  RED  SANDSTONE  AND  DEVONIAN. 

OLD   RED   SANDSTONE. 

The  Old  Red  Sandstone  consists  of  red  and  grey  mica- 
ceous and  mottled  sandstones,  sometimes  false-bedded, 
quartzose  conglomerates,  slaty  micaceous  marls,  and  shales. 
Its  name,  however,  bespeaks  its  most  prominent  character. 
In  some  localities  bands  of  nodiJar  or  concretionary  lime- 
stone called  '  comstones '  occur  ;  and  ripple-marks  are  met 
with  on  the  surfaces  of  some  of  the  beds  of  sandstone.  The 
maximum  thickness  of  the  series  may  be  taken  at  about 
10,000  feet,  but  in  many  places  it  would  appear  that  an 
estimate  of  4,000  or  5,000  feet  is  sufficient. 

It  has  been  observed  to  pass  insensibly  in  places  into  the 
Silurian  rocks  below,  the  passage  beds  called  Downton  Sand- 
stones and  Ledbury  shales  belonging  perhaps  as  much  to  one 
system  as  to  the  other. 

Three  divisions  are  generally  made  in  the  Old  Eed 
Sandstone,  as  follows : — 

/  Red  and  variegated  sandstones,  and  quartzose  con- 
Upper  \     glomf^rates. 

^Hokptychiub,  Pterichthys. 
Marly  sandstones  and  flagstones,  red  shale,  and  thin 


Lower 

or 

Gomstone 

Group 


Middle 


\  Lower 


comstones.    (Brownstone  series.) 
CephtUaspis, 
Tale  coloured  sandstones,  red  and  variegated  marly 

beds  with  comstones  in  lower  part.     (Gomstone 

series.) 
PterygotuBy  Pteraspia,  Cephalatpis,  &c.    About  2,500 

feet. 


1 
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The  Old  Red  Sandstone  extends  from  near  Bridgenorth 
in  Shropshire,  southwards,  through  a  considerable  portion  of 
Herefordshire,    Monmouthshire,  and    Brecknockshire,    into 
xamorganshire,  Caermai-then,  and  Pembroke. 

Fia.  7. — Section  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  on  the  north-west  escarpment  of  the  Black 

Mountains^  on  the  borders  of  Herefordshire,^ 

(Sir  R,  I.  Murchison.) 


[The  beds  consb<t  of  red  sandstone  and  quartzose  oonglcmentte.] 

Near  Malvern  and  Abberley,  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  rests 
on  the  Ledbury  Shales  and  Ludlow  Rocks.  Quartz  conglo- 
merates are  conspicuous  at  Kymin  Hill,  Monmouth.  In  the 
Forest  of  Dean  country,  the  nodular  beds  of  cornstone  give 
the  rock  a  conglomeratic  appearance.  The  Vans  (Fans)  of 
Brecon  are  formed  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  the  upper 
beds  consisting  of  white  quartz-conglomerate. 

Slaty  cleavage  in  nearly  vertical  lines  traverses  the  beds 
around  Milford  Haven.  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone,  con- 
sisting of  conglomerate,  red  and  grey  sandstone,  and  cornstone, 
GOO  feet,  has  been  observed  in  Anglesea,  resting  unconform- 
ably  upon  the  older  rocks,  and  overlapped  by  the  Carbon- 
iferous Limestone.  Some  traces  of  red  conglomerate  and 
sandstone,  belonging  to  the  upper  division,  have  been  men- 
tioned as  occurring  in  the  Lake  district :  they  rest  uncon- 
forraably  upon  the  Silurian  rocks,  and  indeed  contain  pebbles 
with  Cambrian  and  Silurian  fossils.  The  beds  are  overlaid 
conformably  by  Carboniferous  Limestone,  and,  according  to 

^  Tliis  woodcut  is  borrowed  from  Mackintosh's  Scenery  of  England 
and  Wales,  p.  142. 
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Sedgwick,  beds  of  red  sandstone,  of  similar  type  to  that  of 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  alternate  in  thick  masses  with  the 
limestone.  The  Old  Red  Sandstone,  or  rather  conglomerate, 
is  stated  by  Dr.  Nicholson  to  attain  a  thickness  of  from  2,0G 
to  3,000  feet  in  the  UUeswater  area,  and  of  about  1 50  feet 
beneath  the  Pennine  Chain.  Professor  Harkness  considers 
its  thickness  in  the  Vale  of  Birbeck  as  270  feet.  The 
upper  beds  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  occur  in  Denbigh- 
shire. 

The  Old  Red  Sandstone  may  be  traced  near  Berkeley  in 
Gloucestershire,  where  it  passes  downwards  into  the  Silurian 
rocks.  It  appears  in  places  near  Bristol,  and  on  the  summit 
of  the  Mendip  Hills.  (See  fig.  8.)  Its  occurrence  in  West 
Somerset,  North  Devon,  and  South  Devon,  is  not  disputed  : 
at  present,  the  beds  of  the  same  mineral  type  as  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone  are  grouped  with  the  Devonian  rocks,  of 
which  they  form  the  base. 

The  organic  remains  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  are  few. 
Some  plant-remains  (^Splteiiopteris^  Knorria^  &c.)  have  been 
observed,  but  the  most  conspicuous  fossils  are  those  belonging 
to  the  classes  Crustacea  and  Pisces.  Of  Crustacea  the  genera 
include  Pterygotus  and  Stylonurus ;  of  Fish  the  genera  are 
many,  and  include  Pterichfhys^  Holopiychlus^  CephaluHpls^ 
JPteraapis,  Coccosteua,  &c. 

The  physical  and  palaeontological  evidence  goes  to  prove 
that  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  was  essentially  a  freshwater  de- 
posit, formed  in  large  lacustrine  areas. 

Old  Red  Sandstone  yields  a  strong  loamy  soil,  which  is 
generally  fertile :  many  orchards  are  situated  upon  it,  and  a 
few  hop-yards.  In  some  places,  however,  the  soil  is  wet  and 
boggy,  and  consequently  unproductive.  The  Cornstones  form 
the  richest  land  in  Herefordshire. 

Some  beds  known  as  'firestones'  have  been  employed  for 
making  hearths.    Many  sandstone  beds  are  used  for  building- 
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purposes,  and  these,  as  well  as  the  comstones,  are  often  used 
for  mending  roads.  The  conglomerates  are  sometimes  used 
as  cyder-millstones. 

Old  Red  Sandstone,  of  a  greyish-brown  colour,  quarried 
near  Chepstow,  was  used  in  the  construction  of  Tintem 
Abbey.  The  sandstone  is  quarried  near  Monmouth,  Led- 
bury, &c. 

The  Tliree  Elms  Stone,  near  Hereford,  is  also  much  quar- 
ried for  building-purposes. 


DEVONIAN. 

The  term  Devonian  was  proposed  by  Sedgwick  and  Mur- 
chison,  because  from  a  study  of  the  fossils  Mr.  Lionsdale  con- 
sidered that  the  strata  constituted  a  natural  history  group 
intermediate  between  the  Silurian  rocks  and  the  Carboni- 
ferous Limestone. 

The  Devonian  rocks  of  West  Somerset,  Devon,  and  Corn- 
wall consist  of  a  series  of  slaty  rocks,  grits,  sandstones,  and 
limestones.  Much  has  been  written  upon  the  exact  relations 
of  tlie  different  divisions  that  have  been  made  out,  and  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion  has  been  expressed.  By  many 
autliors  they  are  considered  as  the  marine  equivalents  of  the 
Old  Ked  Sandstone,  but  this  classification  is  by  others  ad- 
mitted to  be  doubtful,  and  Prof.  Jukes  expressed  his  opinion 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  Devonian  strata  were  of  Lower 
Carboniferous  age.  Under  such  circiunstances  we  cannot  do 
better  than  consider  the  beds  separately  as  Devonian,  while 
at  the  same  time  pointing  out  some  of  the  ascertained  facts 
and  some  of  the  conclusions  which  they  foreshadow.  The 
beds  are  best  displayed  in  the  coast  sections  between  Barn- 
staple Bay  and  Lynton,  and  the  following  series  of  beds  has 
been  made  out  in  North  Devon : — 
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Upper 
Devonian 

Middle 
Devonian 


IPilton  and  Barnstaple  Beds. 
Braimton  Beds. 
Orovdon  Beds. 

ftr 

Baggy  and  Marwood  Slates.^ 
Pickwell  Down  Sandstones. 
Morte  Slates  or  Mortehoe  Beds. 
Ilfracombe  and  Combe  Martin  Beds. 
Hangman  Grits  or  Martinhoe  Beds. 
Lower     Ljnton  Slates. 
Devonian  Lynton  Sandstone  or  Foreland  Group. 


LOWER  DEVONIAN. 

LTHTOH  SAHDSTOKE  (EOEELAHD  OBOUP). 

This  series  consists  of  hard  red  and  grey  sandstones  with 
some  slaty  beds,  and  is  developed  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  Quantock  Hills,  at  Dunster,  Porlock,  and  the  North 
Foreland. 

The  beds  are  unfossiliferous,  and  are  admitted  to  be  iden- 
tical in  character  with  beds  of  Old  Sed  Sandstone. 

LYHTON  SLATES. 

This  division  comprises  a  series  of  gritty  slates,  shales, 
and  sandstones,  aboiit  1,500  feet  in  thickness,  containing,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Etheridge,  Spirifera,  Orihia^  Fenestella^  Favo- 
sites^  Bellerophan  globatus,  OHhoceratites^  Crinoids,  etc. 

MIDDLE  DEVONIAN. 

EAHGHAH  OSITB  (MAETDTHOE  BEDS). 

This  group  consists  of  red  and  grey  grits,  shales,  and  sand- 
stones, well  seen  at  Woodabay,  and  they  resemble,  according 

>  The  Marwood  Beds  were  taken  as  the  uppermost  Devonian  by 
Sedgwick  and  Muichison. 
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to  Mr.  Etlieridge,  the  lower  sandstones  of  the  Foreland  and 
the  higher  beds  of  Pickwell  Down.  They  attain  a  thicknes? 
of  about  1,500  feet,  and  extend  from  Croydon  Hill  to 
Trentishoe  (=Trentislioe  Beds).     They  contain  few  fossils. 


ILERACOMBE  OBOUP. 

Combe  Martin  Limestone. 

Above  the  Hangman  Grits  is  a  series  of  calcareous  silvery 
shales  or  slates  with  bands  of  limestone,  containing  Stringo- 
cephalus  Burfiiii  (  = '  Stringocephalus  limestone'),  and  Strep- 
torhynchus^  Cyathophylluvi^  &c.,  extending  in  a  band  from 
near  Withy  combe  to  Ilfracombe  and  Lee  Bay,  and  attaining 
a  thickness  of  about  4,000  feet.  The  limestone  beds  of  the 
Quantocks  belong  to  this  series. 

The  bands  of  limestone  form  a  small  proportion  of  the 
series,  but  they  are  in  many  places  worked  for  lime.  In  some 
places,  as  at  Kentisbury,  contemporaneous  Igneous  rocks 
have  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Etheridge ;  the  beds  are  worked 
for  road-metal. 

MOBTE  SLATES  (MOBTEHOE  OBOUP). 

This  series  comprises  the  pale  grey  and  purple  unfossiU- 
ferous  glossy  slates  of  Challacombe  and  Mortehoe,  having  a 
thickness  estimated  at  from  3,000  to  4,000  feet. 

They  extend  from  the  Oakhampton  Slate  Quarry,  near 
Wiveliscombe,  to  Mortehoe  :  they  contain  no  recognised  lime- 
stone bands.  The  valuable  spathose  iron-ore  of  the  Brendon 
Hills  occurs  in  these  beds. 

The  slaty  beds  of  Hestercombe  may  perhaps  be  on  this 
horizon,  as  also  those  of  Lundy  Island. 
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UPPER  DEVONIAN. 

PICKWELL  DOWN  SAITDSTOKES. 

Woolacombe  Sandstone. 

These  consist  of  red  micaceous  sandstones,  shales,  and 
conglomerates.  They  extend  from  Pickwell  Down  to  near 
Wiveliscombe,  and  partake  much  of  the  character  of  Old  Red 
Sandstone.  They  are  about  3,000  feet  in  thickness,  and  contain 
haematite. 

BAOOT   AHD   MABWOOD   SLATES   (CTJCTJLLiEA   ZONE). 

These  consist  of  a  series  of  slates  and  sandstones  charac- 
terized by  CucuUaui  {C.  trapezmm\  and  extending  from 
Baggy  Point  to  Marwood,'  and  according  to  Mr.  Etheridge 
as  &r  as  Dulverton. 

In  the  sandstones  of  Sloly  Quarry,  Lepidodendroii  and 
Calamitee  are  found.  Mr.  Salter  identified  the  Marwood 
Beds  with  the  Upper  Old  Sed  Sandstone. 

PILTON     BEDS. 

Trilobite  Slates. 

The  Pilton  Group  consists  of  a  series  of  calcareous  sand- 
stones, grey  shales  and  slates,  and  nodular  bands  of  limestone, 
containing  Strophalosia  capercUa,  Spirifer  Barnnieiisis^ 
Phacopa  latifronSj  BeUerophan,  Aviculo-pecten,  Encrinitea. 

Top  Orchard  Quarry  is  a  well-known  locality  for  the 
fossils.  This  group  includes  the  Beds  of  Croydon,  Braunton, 
Pilton,  and  Barnstaple :  south  of  the  last-mentioned  town, 
the  beds  pass  gradually  into  the  Culm-measure  Series.  (See 
p.  106.) 
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RELATIOXS  OF  OLD  RED  SANDSTOXE  AND  DEVONIAN. 

In  attempting  to  parallel  the  Devonian  strata  with  equi- 
valent beds  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  first  inquiry  is 
naturally  concerning  the  relations  between  them  and  the  over- 
lying true  Carboniferous  rocks.  This  relation  is  not  quite 
clear  in  South  Devon,  owing  to  disturbances ;  but,  in  North 
Devon,  the  beds  pass  gradually  one  into  the  other.  Now 
tliese  Carboniferous  rocks  are  generally  classed  witli  the 
Millstone  Grit  and  Coal  Measures,  but  there  are  several 
calcareous  l>ands  at  the  junction  of  the  Culm-measures  and 
Devonian  strata,  which  have  been  regarded  as  partly  repre- 
senting the  Mountain  Limestone. 

In  South  Wales,  about  Haverfordwest,  the  Carboniferous 
liimestone  has  become  much  attenuated ;  while  in  Ireland 
tlie  Limestone  becomes  in  certain  localities  replaced  by  the 
Carboniferous  slate  which  generally  underlies  it.  When  we 
trace  the  Carboniferous  limestone  northwards  beyond  Derby- 
shire, the  calcareous  element  becomes  less,  and  the  series 
consists  of  bands  of  limestone  intercalated  with  shales  and 
sandstones,  and  containing  seams  of  coal. 

Looking  at  these  changes,  it  seems  only  reasonable  to 
consider  that  at  least  some  of  the  upper  portions  of  the 
Devonian  series  may  be  paralleled  with  the  Lower  Carboni- 
ferous strata  of  other  districts. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  lowermost  Devonian 
strata  are  identical  in  character  with  beds  of  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone :  it  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  boundary-line 
between  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  Carboniferous  systems 
must  be  drawn  somewhere  between  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Devonian  strata.  Such  a  line,  however,  may  never  be  fixed 
with  precision.  The  Devonian  area  exhibits,  on  the  whole, 
a  more  uniform  series  of  conditions  than  we  find  in  other 
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districts  to  have  characterized  the  same  period.  If  we 
regard  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  as  entirely  formed  in  fresh 
waters,  we  require  a  considerable  barrier  to  separate  the 
purely  marine  area  of  the  Devonian  slates  and  limestones 
from  the  lacustrine  sands  of  the  Old  Red  period  ;  and  such 
a  barrier  (if  it  ever  existed)  must  be  drawn  somewhere 
between  the  Mendip  and  Quantock  Hills,  and  there  is  no 
physical  evidence  to  support  it. 

Any  one  who  examines  the  limestones  of  Torquay, 
Newton,  and  those  of  the  Mendip  Hills  and  South  Wales, 
cannot  feil  to  be  struck  with  the  general  identity  of  their 
lithological  characters  :  at  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that  the 
fossil  contents  are  on  the  whole  different. 

Nowhere  do  we  find  the  Devonian  strata  immediately 
overlying  the  uppermost  Silurian  rocks,  and  nowhere  is  there 
exhibited  any  horizontal  passage  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
into  slates  of  the  Devonian  type.  There  is  no  base  to  the 
Devonian  series,  and  Sedgwick  admitted  it  to  be  the  safest 
plan  to  place  the  Comstone  group  below  all  the  groups  of 
Devonshire.^ 

Mr.  Jukes  regarded  the  red  sandstones  of  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Quantock  Hills,  those  of  Dunster,  Minehead, 
and  Porlock,  as  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  age.  The  overlying 
slates  of  Lynton,  Hfracombe,  &c.,  he  identified  with  the 
Carboniferous  slate ;  while  the  sandstones  of  Pickwell  Down, 
Haddon  Down,  and  Main  Down,  he  regarded  as  probably  a 
repetition  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  brought  up  by  a  concealed 
&ult ;  and  he  considered  that  the  overlying  slates  of  Mar- 
wood,  Braunton,  and  Pilton  again  represented  the  Carboni- 
ferous slate  which  passed  gradually  upwards  into  the  Culm- 
measures. 

Mr.  Jukes  thus  paralleled  the  groups  on  either  side  of 
the  fault : — 

*  Brit,  Pal.  Borkf,  p.  xxiv. 
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South  of  Fault  North  of  Fault 

Pilton  and  Barnstaple  beds  .        .        .  Morte  alatee. 

Braunton  bi^ds Ilfracombe  beds. 

Oroyde  beds Ilanfrman  grits. 

I^^y  and  Marwood  slates      .        .        .  Lynton  slates. 

Pickwell  Down  sandstones   .        .        .  Lynton  sandstone. 

The  slaty  rocks  and  associated  limestones  of  South  Devon 
and  Cornwall  are  so  much  broken  up  and  disturbed,  com- 
pared to  tlie  equivalent  beds  in  North  Devon,  that  no  very 
accurate  parallels  have  been  made. 

Large  masses  of  granite  and  many  other  rocks  of  igneous 
origin,  intersect  or  protrude  through  the  '  killas '  or  clay- 
slate  of  Cornwall  and  Devon. 

The  Limestones  of  Plymouth  (Plymouth  rag),  Chud- 
leigh,  Ashbiuton,  Ipplepen,  Berry  Pomeroy,  Torquay,  St. 
Mary  Church,  and  ]}^ewton  Abbot  (the  Great  Devon  Lime- 
stones) are  as  well  known  from  their  purely  economic  value 
for  marble,  building-  and  paving-stone,  as  some  bands  of 
the  rock  are  from  the  richness  of  their  palaeontological 
contents.  The  numerous  lemains  of  corals  render  the 
rock,  when  polished,  very  beautiful :  it  is  called  Madre- 
pore marble.  These  corals  belong  to  the  species  HdioliUs 
parosa^  Favorites  polymorpha^  CyathophyUum  coispitosum^ 
Astrcva  pentagona^  &c,^  Among  the  Mollusca,  Or^Aocera^, 
Clyrfieiiia^  Gomatites^  Loxorieraa^  Afurchisonid,  Rhyncho- 
nella^  Spir\tera^  String ocephdus  Burtini^  &c.  are  found. 

Trilobites  likewise  are  met  witli,  as  Phtvcops  latifrons^ 
B route u 8  flubellife r,  & c. 

Mr.  Etheridge  places  these  limestones  on  tlie  horizon  of 
the  calcareous  beds  of  Ilfracombe.  They  appear  to  form  the 
higliest  V)eds  of  the  Soutli  Devon  strata,  being  connect^jd, 

^  It  is  considered  that  tlie  uiaf^es  of  anuiilated  chalcedony,  called 
Ifeekite,  found  in  the  neijrhboiirhood  of  Torquay,  are  Devonian  corals 
more  or  less  completely  replaced  by  silica,  for  they  are  sometiroes  hollow, 
and  in  other  instances  contain  a  nucleus  of  fossil  coral. 
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perhaps,  by  a  thin  series  of  shales  with  the  Culm-measures 
aliove.  Evidence  recently  obtained  by  my  colleague  Mr.  C. 
Reid  at  Chudleigh,  seems  to  indicate  the  conformability  there 
of  the  Culm-measures  and  Devonian  Limestone.  The  main 
mass  of  the  South  Devon  slates  which  underlies  the  Lime- 
stone, itself  rests  on  Red  Sandstones,  similar  in  character  to 
Old  Red  Sandstone.  These  beds  are  well  shown  at  Cocking- 
ton^  near  Torquay. 

Dr.  Holl  considers  that  in  South  Devon  there  is  a  com- 
plete unconformability  between  the  base  of  the  Culm- 
measures  and  the  underlying  Devonian  rocks.  The  beds  of 
pale  greenish  and  grey  argiUaceous  slates,  sometimes  soft 
and  silvery,  and  often  veined  with  quartz,  that  extend  from 
Callington,  north  of  Plymouth,  to  Ashburton,  he  regards  as 
the  lower  group  of  Devonian  rocks ;  while  the  group  of 
grey  slaty  rocks  of  Mount  Edgcumbe,  Kingsbridge,  Dart- 
mouth, and  Totnes,  constitute,  in  his  opinion,  an  upper 
group. 

It  is  only  right  to  state  that  Mr.  Jukes  questions  the 
unconformability  of  the  Culm-measures  and  Devonian  rocks 
in  this  southern  area;  the  discordant  positions  can,  he 
thinks,  be  accounted  for  by  concealed  dislocations  and  unre- 
cognized contortions;  and  any  one  who  has  personally 
surveyed  the  country  will  agree  with  him  tliat  tlie  faults  and 
other  disturbances  are  very  numerous.  Nor  can  the  paheon- 
tological  evidence  be  used  for  determining  stratigraphical 
relations :  these  must  be  first  made  out  by  long-continued, 
careful,  and  minute  survey.  Such  a  survey  will,  no  dou])t, 
prove  the  stratigraphical  relations  of  the  beds.  Then  the 
fossils  may  be  placed  in  their  true  horizons.  In  the  mean 
time  every  fact  observed  will  help  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
whether  it  be  the  record  of  some  new  section,  or  the  de- 
termination of  a  suite  of  fossils  from  some  definite  stratum. 
Fossils  collected  are  useless  for  purposes  of  classification  unlehis 
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the  exact  locality  be  known  :  localities  given  simply  as  New- 
ton, Chudleigh,  or  Torquay  are  valueless. 

The  following  classification  of  the  beds  has  been  made 
by  Mr.  Etheridge : — 

8.  Devon. 
Newton  ? 


Upper  Dfa'Onian. 
{Clymenian,) 


Middle  Devonian. 
(Eifelian,) 


Lower  Devonian. 
{Hercynian,) 


Dartmouth  slates, 
Dartington, 
Og'well,  Torquay, 
Newton,  and 
Plymouth  limestones, 
Jjummaton  and 
liamsleigh,  Sac, 

Meadfoot  slates, 
Yealmpton-Creek  and 
Black-lIiU  slates, 
Looe  Island. 


Cornwall 
Petberwin  limestones 

and  slatee  (Clymenia 

limestone), 
Tintagel  and 
De  la  Bole  slates. 

Padstow, 

Looe  gfritB 

(= Hangman  grits), 

Polperpo. 


St.  Veep,  Polruan, 
Polperro,  and 
Fowey  grits 
and  slates. 


The  age  of  the  Petherwin  limestone  has  been  matter  of 
much  dispute  :  by  some  authorities  it  is  regarded  as  Middle 
Devonian. 

In  Cornwall  particularly  but  little  is  known  of  the  strati- 
graphical  relations  of  the  slaty  rocks.  Mr.  Pengelly  has  ob- 
tained from  the  lower  beds  Phyllolepis  concentricus,  and  at 
Looe  remains  of  Pteraspw.^  He  also  obtained  a  scale  of 
Phyllolepis  at  the  base  of  the  cliff  between  Meadfoot  Beach 
and  the  Thatcher  Eock,  Torbay. 


Economic  Products,  cfcc,  of  Devonian  Rocks. 

The  Killas,  shillet,  or  clay-slate  of  Cornwall  and  Devon 
varies  very  much  both  in  colour  and  in  character  in  different 

^  Mr.  0.  W.  Peach  (in  1844)  discovered  Fish-remains  in  these  rocks. 
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places.  It  is  the  matrix  of  much  of  the  mineral  wealth 
of  the  district,  including  ores  of  tin,  copper,  silver,  lead,  and 
iron. 

Of  Cornish  slates,  those  of  De  la  Bole  near  Camelford,  and 
Tintagel,  are  most  highly  valued.  The  De  la  Bole  Quarries 
produce  besides  roofing-slates,  flagstones  used  for  paving- 
purposes,  tombstones,  &c. 

Devonian  slate  called  Kingstone  Stone  has  been  quarried 
near  Taunton,  on  the  Quantock  Hills.  At  Hestercombe  the 
slate  by  contact  with  a  syenitic  dyke,  has  become  metamor- 
phosed and  forms  in  places  a  hone-stone. 

Grey  micaceous  slates,  apparently  very  much  altered,  are 
met  with  at  b'alcombe  and  Bolt  Head.  Slate  has  been  quar- 
ried at  Tavistock,  Kingsbridge,  &c.  At  Tavistock,  Devon- 
shire oilstones  were  formerly  obtained. 

Rock  Crystal  (Cornish  diamond)  occurs  in  many  parts  of 
Cornwall,  at  Tintagel,  De  la  Bole  Slate  Quarries,  Cambrea,  &c. 
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.     Chapter  IV. 

CARBONIFEROUS. 

Tub  term  Carboniferous  is  applied  to  a  great  system  of 
formations,  which  are  intimately  linked  together,  and  which 
in  our  country  are  the  great  coal-producing  rocks.  It  is,  how- 
ever, only  in  the  upper  portion  or  in  the  Coal-Measures 
proper  that  coal  is  usually  worked. 

Although  connected  with  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  by  gra- 
dations that  forbid  any  sliarp  line  of  demarcation  being 
drawn,  yet  the  organic  remains  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks  are 
distinct  from  those  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and  they  were 
evidently  deposited  under  very  different  physical  conditions. 
As  they  comprise  a  mass  of  strata  of  great  thickness,  it  is  well 
to  mark  the  distinction  by  classing  them  as  a  different  8yst<>m 
under  the  comprehensive  term  of  Carboniferous. 

The  Carboniferous  rocks  were  mostly  formed  in  the  sf*a 
and  not  far  from  the  land,  for  the  remains  of  terrestrial  vege- 
tation occur  in  them  at  all  horizons,  and  hence  the  period  has 
sometimes  been  termed  the  Phytozoic  Period,  or  Age  of 
Plants. 

Very  marked  lithological  changes  occur  in  the  beds  when 
traced  across  England.  The  I^ower  Limestone  Shales  of  the 
south  are  scarcely  represented  as  a  distinct  group  in  the 
north ;  the  Mountain  Limestone  of  the  south  and  centre  loses 
its  marked  calcareous  character  in  the  far  north,  and  becomes 
a  series  of  limestones  and  sandstones  with  coal ;  the  Millstone 
Grit  exhibits  many  modifications  in  different  localities;  the 
Yoredale  itocks  scarcely  noticed  in  the  south  attain  great 
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importance  in  the  north  ;  while  the  Coal-Measures,  perhaps 
the  most  persistent  in  type  of  the  series,  is  at  least  a  very 
improfitable  member  in  Devonshire. 

The  following  are  the  principal  local  divisions  that  have 
been  made  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks : — 


Coal-Measures  (1,500  to 
2,000  feet). 


1.  Northumberland  and  Durham^ 

Upper  coal-mea8ure8  with  thin  coals. 
Middle  coal-measures  with  thick  coals. 
Lower  coal-measures  or  Gannister  beds  with 
thin  coals. 

Millstone  Grit  (400  feet).       Alternations  of  prit  and  shale. 
Yoredale  rocks  and  Carbon- f  Alternations  of  limestone,  coal,  shale,  grit, 

iferouB  Limestone  series.^  1     and  sandstone. 
Tuedian  beds.  White  and    grey  sandstone  with   greenish 

grey  shales,  cement-stones,  and  limestones. 

The  Yoredale  Rocks  are  from  500  to  540  feet  in  thickness  ; 
and  the  lower  Carboniferous  beds  from  1,100  to  2,000  feet. 

2.  Lancashirey  Yorks/u're,  and  Derbyshire. 

Upper  coal-measures  with   limestones    and  thin 

coals.     (Lancashire  only.) 
Sandstones. 

Middle  coal-measures  with  thick  coals. 
Lower   coal-measures   or  Gaimister*  beds   with 

thin  coals. 
'Rough  Rock. 
Shales,  often  absent. 
Ilaslingden  Flags. 
Shales. 
Middle  Grits. 
Shales. 
LKinder  Scout  Grit. 


Coal-Measures 
(2,000  to  7,000  feet). 


■{ 


Millstone  Ghit 
(300  to  3,000  feet). 


*  Mr.  G.  A.  Lebour  has  suggested  the  term  *  Bt^rnician  Series '  for  this 
group,  because  no  Yoredale  rocks  proper,  and  no  Scar  Limestones  proper, 
can  be  shown  to  exist  in  it. 

•  The  term  '  Ganni^er  *  or '  Calliard  '  is  used  to  designate  a  peculiarly 
hard  nliceoos  bed,  forming  the  floor  of  some  of  the  coals  of  this  series. 
(UuU.)     It  is  often  full  of  the  rootlets  named  Stigmariajicoides. 
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Yoredale  Rocks 
(.'iOO  to  2,000  feet). 


Shales. 

■ 

Yoredale  Grit. 

Shale,  with  hard  thinly-bedded  sandstoDes  in  places 

(Yoredale  sandstones). 
Black  shales  with  thin  earthy  limestonee. 


Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone (400  to  1,200  feet). 


Coal-Measures 
(C,000  to  12,000  feet). 


3.  Souths  West  of  England  and  South  Wales, 

Upper  coal-measures. 
Pennant  fnrit. 
I/ower  coal-measures. 
Millstone  Grit  or  ]  ,„,^      ,  ,,^^  .    , . 

'Fan,weUn>ck'  |  (300  to  1,000  feet) 

Upper  Limestone  Shale  )  ^j  qoq  ^^  ^qqq  f^^^. 

Carboniferous  Limestone) 

I^wer  Limestone  Shale.   (300  to  500  feet.) 


LOWER  CARBONIFEROUS. 

TUEDLOr  OEOTTF.i 


The  lowest  beds  of  the  Carboniferous  series  in  Northumber- 
land and  the  Tweed  valley  have  been  classed  as  the  Tuedian 
Group  hy  Mr.  G.  Tate.  They  consist  of  shales,  slaty  and 
calcareous  sandstones,  thin  beds  of  argillaceous  limestone, 
sometimes  magnesian,  and  chert,  with  remains  of  plants,  but 
no  workable  coal.  The  thickness  is  about  1,000  feet.  The 
beds  contain  remains  of  plants,  mollusca,  and  fish. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Eden  Basin,  resting  on  the 
Upper  Old  Ked  Sandstone,  is  a  series  of  shales,  impure  lime- 
stones, calcareous  conglomerates,  obliquely  laminated  red 
sandstones  sometimes  containing  pebbles  of  quartz  and  assum- 
ing a  conglomeratic  character,  and  which  pass  upwards  into 
the  principal  mass  of  tlie  Carboniferous  Limestone.  This 
series,  lately  described  by  Mr.  Goodchild,  includes  the  con- 


1  The  Tuedian  Group  and  the  Lower  Limestone  Shale  aie  homotaxeooa 
with  the  Oalciferous  Sandstone  group  of  Scotland. 
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glomerates  of  Cross  Fell  (formerly  rejyarded  as  Old  lied  Sand- 
Btone),  the  beds  of  Ash  Fell,  lloman  Fell,  &c.,  and  is  probalily 
on  the  horizon  of  the  Calciferous  Sandstone  series  of  Scotland. 
The  thickness  of  the  series  is  from  800  to  1,000  feet,  and  its 
character  is  changeable. 

In  the  Isle  of  Man  there  are  certain  beds  wliicli  have  b(»en 
assigned  to  Old  Red  Sandstone :  they  occur  north  of  Peel, 
and  fringe  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  north  of  Castletown. 
They  consist  of  brecciated  conglomerates,  and  of  fine  breccia 
interstratified  with  red  sandstones ;  they  occasionally  contain 
beds  of  comstone,  and  rest  unconformably  upon  the  Skiddaw 
Slates.  The  beds,  however,  pass  conformably  up  into  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone,  and  this,  in  the  opinion  of  iVIr.  J. 
Home,  is  presumptive  proof  tliat  they  are  really  of  Lowf  r 
Carboniferous  age.  He  considers  that  the  beds  may  be  cor- 
related with  the  Calciferous  sandstone  scries  of  Scotland. 

LOWER  LIMESTONE  SHALE. 

This  term  is  applied  in  South  Wales,  Gloucestershire,  and 
Somersetshire,  to  the  beds  between  the  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone and  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

They  consist  of  clays  and  shales,  sometimes  mottled,  sandy 
and  micaceous,  of  various  tints,  blue,  greenish-grey,  and 
brown ;  with  occasional  beds  of  tough  bluish  limestone,  likt^ 
Carboniferous  Limestone,  in  the  upper  part,  and  alternating 
with  beds  of  sandstone  in  the  lower.  In  fact  they  form  a 
passage  between  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone.  Sometimes  the  shale  is  very  feebly  represented, 
occurring  in  thin  beds  rapidly  alternating  with  limestone. 

In  the  gorge  of  the  Avon  the  aggregate  thickness  of  the 
beds  is  stated  to  be  500  feet ;  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  1 65  feet ; 
at  Caldy  Island  400 ;  and  on  the  Mendip  Hills  500  feet. 

Amongst  the  fossils  are  Leptc&na^  Strophovieiiaj  Orthis^ 
ChaneteSf  Crinoidal  remains,  &c. 
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At  the  base  of  tlie  Lower  Limestone  Shales  of  Bristol  and 
the  Mendip  Hills  is  found  the  fish-bed  or  palate-bed,  a  con- 
glomeratic bone-bed,  so  named  on  account  of  the  number  of 
palatal  teeth  and  spines  of  fish  met  with  in  it.  The  remains 
are  those  of  Paammodiis^  CochUodiis^  &c. 

Trilobites  are  met  with  near  the  junction  with  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone  on  the  Mendip  Hills. 

At  Farlow  in  Shropshire,  according  to  Prof.  Morris  and 
Mr.  (x.  E.  Roberts,  the  pas«s;ige  beds  between  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  and  Carboniferous  Limestone,  consisting  of  yellow 
sandstones  and  pebble-beds,  yield  the  palatal  teeth  of  fish, 
and  one  bcyd,  called  the  '  Pterichthys  bed,'  yields  P.  rruicrO' 
cephalus. 

In  the  South-West  of  England  and  in  South  Wales,  the 
Lower  Limestone  Shales  form  a  band  of  generally  depressed 
land  surrounding  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  bounded  again  bv 
an  escarpment  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone.  Swallow 
holes  freijuently  mark  its  junction  with  the  newer  rock. 

From  its  appearance,  it  has  sometimes  led  to  fruitless 
searches  for  coal. 


CAEBOHIFEEOIJS    OR    MOTJNTAIH    LIMESTOITE. 

Great  Scar — (Scaur)  Limestone.    (Sedgwick.) 

The  Carboniferous  Limestone  is  generally  a  tough  bluish- 
grey  crystalline  limestone,  which  emits  a  sulphiurous  smell 
when  fractured.  It  occurs  in  massive  beds,  some  of  which 
are  oolitic  in  structure.  It  is  frequently  traversed  by  veins 
of  calc-spar,  and  by  strings  or  nodules  and  bands  of  chert. 
Layers  of  chert  are  sometimes  met  with  which  merge  gra- 
dually into  the  masses  of  limestone. 

The  rock  is  locally  much  stained  by  iron-ore. 

The  beds  are  fossiliferous,  and  chiefly  of  organic  origin ; 
but  sometimes  few  traces  of  organic  remains  are  discernible. 
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mas/t  Hb)indaiit  are  the  Comla  Llthostrotlon  (striatum, 
(/tfrni«,  Litkodeiidron,  Stp-lnr/opom  refmihita,  Lons- 
fiariformis,  Zupkreiitis,  and  Cyatbirphyllum ;  Bry- 
as  Fentateila  and  Polj/pora ;  Crinoida,  including 
irimM,  Actirtocrinus,  Platycnnu»,  Sec.  \  Molluscs, 
fndadua  aemireticuiatus,  P.  glganieus,  Spirifent,  Orthta 
nmpinafu,  Euompkalua,  Bellm-ophon,  Orthoceitut,  Gonia- 
*&»,  FUurotomaiiay  &o. ;  and  Trilobitea,  Phillipsia,  Gnffir' 

Edward  Forbes  olaerved  (in  1854)  that  many  circum- 
•tiDce*  wamint,  tlie  supposition  that  the  Carboniferous 
uinretnne  of  most  regione  was  a  deposit  in  ahHllow  water; 
•nd  u  fiict  in  support  of  this  was  stated  to  be  the  occurrence 
"f  tinces  of  colouring  on  certain  ahells,  or  of  the  pattem- 
■Mikings  derived  from  the  original  colouring.' 

In  the  North  of  England  the  limestones  are  generally 
"puken  of  as  '  Scar  Limestones.'  *  In  passing  through 
N^i)rthuml>erlaud  (to  quote  Professor  Phillips)  they  t^ecome 
continually  more  and  more  subdivided  by  interpolations  of 
iandaUine,  shale,  and  coal,  till  on  the  sea-coast,  north  of  Bel- 
ford,  a  part  of  this  series  contains  no  less  than  1 3  bands  of  | 
limeetone  (121  feet  in  total  thickness),  separated  by  many 
times  their  thickness  of  sandstone  and  shale,  and  under  the 
whole  lie  workable  seamt)  of  coal.  The  character  of  the 
surface  of  all  the  western  and  north-western  part  of  Northmn- 
berland  corresponds  to  this  change  of  the  component  strata. 
Inatead  of  the  beautiful  green  pastures  which  delight  our  eyes 
amidst  the  calcareous  dales  of  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire! 
wide,  heathy,  and  boggy  moorlands  overspread  the  surface  of 
sandstones  and  shales ;  and  we  seem  to  wander  in  a  region 
of  barren  Coal -Measures,  rather  than  on  the  range  of  t 
thickest  Carljoniferoua  Limestones.' 

■  The  neulU  of  recent  ihedgini^  ehuw  tb&t  colomlion  oa  ebeOe  occta 
Ji  deep  water. 
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Under  Ingleborough  there  is  a  nearly  undivided  calca- 
reous mass,  400  or  500  feet  thick ;  but  at  Alston  Moor  there 
are  no  less  than  twenty  different  limestones,  amounting  alto- 
gether to  470  feet  in  thickness,  obscured  by  the  interposition 
of  no  less  than  1,686  feet  of  sedimentary  strata.  Farther 
north  these  mechanical  admixtures  increase  in  amount, 
while  the  calcareous  strata  diminish  ;  and  at  length,  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Northumberland,  the  limestone  district 
has  become  a  valuable  coal-tield.     (Phillips.) 

Professor  Phillips  has  given  the  following  estimates  of 
the  thickness  of  the  Scar  Limestones: — 

Fent 

Penyghent 400 

Wensleydale 260 

Swaledale 120 

Alston  Moor 1196 

The  Limestone  series  (1,000  to  3,000  feet  ia  thickness) 
forms  a  narrow  band  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Vale  of 
Eden  ;  and  bordering  the  west  side  of  the  vale,  it  forms  a 
belt  around  the  old  slaty  region  of  the  Lake  District  between 
Orton  and  Egremont.^ 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  Lake  District  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Kendal  grey  marble;  while,  near  Egremont,  the 
Cleator  Limestone  is  of  local  repute. 

Near  the  top  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  at  Pendle 
Hill  is  the  Pendleside  Limestone  (so  called  by  Mr.  Tidde- 
man),  which  shows  a  thickness,  with  interbedded  shales,  of 
about  350  feet.  Amongst  other  rocks  are  the  Great  Whem- 
side  Limestone  (1,000  feet),  the  Melmerby  Scar  Limestone, 
the  Dufton  Scar  Limestone,  &c. 

In  the  Ible  of  Man,  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  consists 
of  the  Poolvash  black  marble  and  limestone  group  {Poaidonia 
schist  of  Gumming),  and  of  the  (lower)  Castletown  limestone. 

^  At  Hesket  New  Market  there  are  grits,  limestonesi  and  ahales  with 
thin  bands  of  coal. 
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The  Carboniferous  Limestone  presents  its  characteristic 
features  and  maintains  great  uniformity  in  Ix'iccstershire, 
Derbyshire,  North  and  South  Wales,  Shropshire,  Monmouth- 
shire, Gloucestershire,  and  Somersetshire.  Its  thickness, 
however,  varies  much.  It  is  a  great  calcareous  mass,  with 
no  marked  clav  beds  or  other  divisions. 

Much  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  I^icestersliire 
is  dolomitic ;  it  is  quarried  at  Grace  Dieu,  Breedon  Hill 
(Breedon  Stone),  Ticknall,  and  other  places. 

In  Derbyshire,  the  Carboniferous  (or  Derbyshire)  Lime- 
stone is  well  known  in  the  numerous  dales  whose  picturesque 
scenery  is  so  attractive,  while  the  associated  masses  of  toad- 
stone  impart  additional  interest  to  it.  It  attains  a  thickness 
estimated  by  Professor  Green  at  about  1,600  f«^et. 

In  Denbighshire  and  Flintshire,  the  limestone  attains  a 
thickness  of  from  1,000  to  1,500  feet. 

In  the  Isle  of  Anglesea  occurs  the  grey  and  black 
Pentraeth  Limestone,  with  occasional  beds  of  sandstone. 
The  thickness  of  the  limestone  series  here  is,  by  different 
writers,  estimated  at  from  200  to  500  feet. 

In  South  Wales,  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  contributes 
much  to  the  scenery  between  Bridgend  and  Cardiff.  The 
Cas»tell  Coch  Rock  and  the  Treiil  Limestone  (Brecon)  belong 
to  this  -foimation. 

At  Caldy  Island,  the  limestone  is  about  2,000  fi^et  in 
thickness;  m  the  Forest  of  Dean,  480  feet;  and  in  the 
Dorthem  part  of  Glamorganshire,  500  to  600  feet. 

In  Monmouthshire  it  is  1,000  feet,  and  in  the  Mendip 
Hills  about  3,000  feet  in  thickness. 

A  very  detailed  section  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone, 
and  indeed  of  the  whole  of  the  beds  between  the  ]Millstone 
Grit  and  Old  Red  Sandstone,  was  made  many  years  ago  by  Mr. 
David  Williams,  then  of  the  Geological  Survey.  The  higher 
portion  belongs  to  the  Upper  Limestone  Shale :  this  includes 
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alternations  of  limestone,  reddish,  grey,  or  dark,  vfitli  shales 
of  the  same  tints,  and  sandstoiiea  red  or  grey:  it  contains 
corals,  crinoids,  brachiopods,  at  intervals  througliout  the 
mass,  which  is  about  400  feet  in  thiukneas.  Below  come» 
the  Carboniferous  Limestone  proper,  termed  by  Professor 
Phillips  the  'Scar  limestones;'  grey,  reddish,  mottled, 
brown  or  black,  in  colour ;  partially  divided  by  shales ;  com- 
pact or  oolitic,  shelly,  and  crinoidal.  This  division  is  about 
1.500  feet  in  thickness. 

At  Cannington  Park,  near  Bridgewater,  there  is  a  mass 
nf  limestone,  much  disturbed,  which  has  by  different  geolo- 
gists lieen  classed  as  Devonian  or  Carljoniferous :  it  resembles 
both  in  lithologii-al  character,  and  is  no  doubt  of  Carbon- 
iferous age. 

At  the  base  of  the  Culm  Measures;  in  Devonshire  are 
impersislent  beds  of  black  limestone,  which  may  possibly 
represent  the  upper  portions  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone. 

The  Carboniferous  Limestone  is  much  quarried  for  lime- 
It  is  largely  used  for  rough  buildings  and  for  road-mending, 
for  which  purposes  it  is  conveyed  to  great  distances,  but 
from  its  hardness  it  is  not  serviceable  as  a  freestone.  Some 
jf  the  beds  are  polished  and  used  as  marble  for  ornamental 
purposes.  The  Derbyshire  marble  is  found  very  serviceable 
or  chimney-pieces  and  other  ornaments,  and  from  its  varied 
;liaractera  is  known  as  Shelly  or  Mussel,  Bird's  eye,  Dog's 
xKtth,  Entrochal,  or  Encrinital  Limestone. 

Some  of  the  beds  contain  vast  assemblages  of  Crinoids, 
md  are  occasionally  quarried  as  marbles ;  and  it  is  remark- 
ible  that  in  some  places,  where  these  beds  basset  out  on 
;he  surface,  masses  are  ploughed  up  from  lieneath  the  soil, 
Mthibiting  the  casts  of  the  inside  of  Crinoids  in  chert ;  these 
ire  commonly  called  serew-ttones.  Blocks  of  these  were 
leretofore  used  in  the  forming  of  millstones,  which  were  em- 
doyed  instead  of  the  French  buhr-stone.     In  some  places 
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the  upper  beds  partake  so  greatly  of  the  nature  of  chert  as 
to  be  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  the  lime-bumer.  (Conyl»eare.) 

The  soil  is  very  often  thin,  but  when  present  it  is  usually 
a  ferruginous  loam       It  forms  good  ground  for  sheep-farms. 

The  rock,  however,  frequently  juts  out  to  the  surface,  and 
gives  a  rugged  and  picturesque  aspect  to  the  scenery.  Many 
of  the  cliflfs  and  combes  of  Somersetshire  and  the  dales  of 
Derbyshire  are  formed  in  this  rock. 

The  Carboniferous  Limestone  yields  many  springs  of  water, 
which  find  their  way  through  joints  and  fissures. 

Barytes  (Sulphate  of  Baryta)  or  Heavy  Spar  occurs  in 
Derbyshire,  and  has  been  raised  there  for  use  as  a  pigment, 
and  for  the  adulteiation  of  white  lead.  Fluor  spar  (Fluoride 
of  Calcium)  is  found  in  Cumberland  and  Derbyshire:  in  the 
latter  county  a  blue  nodular  variety  is  generally  known  as 
'  Blue  John.' 

Elaterite,  or  mineral  caoutchouc,  an  elastic  variety  of 
bitumen,  emitting  an  unpleasant  odoiu:,  is  met  with  at 
Castleton. 

The  Carboniferous  Limestone  has  yielded  ores  of  zinc  and 
lead  in  the  Mendip  Hills  and  Derbyshire,  and  of  lead  in 
Flintshire,  Denbighshire,  &c. 

The  Haematite  of  Ulverstone,  and  the  Ironstone  shale  of 
Redesdale,  belong  to  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series; 
wliile  in  some  places  Iron-ores  occur  in  pockets  of  the  Lime- 
stone beneath  superincumbent  Permian  or  I'riassic  rocks. 


YOEEDALE  ROCKS  and  TTFPEB  LIMESTOITE  SHALE 

The  Yoredale  Rocks,  named  by  Professor  Phillips  from 
their  development  in  Yoredale  (or  Wensleydale)  in  Yorkshire, 
consist  of  alternations  of  flagstones,  gritstones,  shales,  seam* 
of  coal,  and  limestones. 
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The  general  sub-divisions,  as  given  by  Prof.  Phillips,  are 
as  follows : — 

1.  Upper  Limestone  belt,  consisting  of  alternations  of 

limestones,  sometimes  cherty,  with  sandstones, 
shales  and  coal-seams.  Thickness  from  80  to 
250  feet. 

2.  Flagstone  series,  consisting  of  alternations  of  flagT 

stones,  grits,  shales,  coal-seams,  and  throe  or  four 
beds  of  limestone.  Thickness  from  250  to  400 
feet. 

Dr.  Nicholson  has  obser\'ed  that  the  two  most  constant 
members  of  the  series  are  tlie  '  Tyne-bottom  Limestone,'  and 
the  '  Main,' '  Great '  or  *  Twelve-fathom  Limestone,' — respec- 
tively the  lowest  and  the  highest  limestones  of  the  group. 
The  former  attains  a  thickness  of  22  feet.^ 

The  Yoredale  Rocks  extend  from  the  coast  of  Xorthum})er- 
land  round  the  western  borders  of  Durham  to  Ingleborough, 
and  thence  through  South  Yorkshire  into  Derbyshire. 

The  following  list  shows  the  alt^jmation  of  beds  developed 
at  Teesdale  and  Alston  Moor : — 

Limestone. 

Sandstone,  shale,  coal. 

Limestone. 

Sandstone,  shale. 

Limestone. 

Sandstone,  sliale,  and  coal. 

Limestone. 

The  varying  thicknesses  are  thus  given  by  Prof.  Phillips: — 

Alston  Moor       Swalcdalc      W( iHloytliilo      Pcnvfrlient 

Upper  Limeatone  belt        247  ^oO  L>(K)  80 

Flfigslone  series  304  200  400  300 

Near  Hali&x  the  Yoredale  strata  (including  the  shales  of 
Hebden  Bridge)  attain  a  thickness  of  600  feet. 

1  The  '  FeU  Top  Limestone '  is  a  local  bed  in  this  scries. 
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In  the  Ribble  Valley  and  at  Bowland  Forest,  the  Yoredale 
Rocks  admit  of  three  great  divisions  (Geo!.  Survey)  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1.  Upper  Yoredale  Grit,  consisting  of  grits  and  bed 

of  sandy  shale,  also  conglomerate,  1,000  to  1,201 
feet. 

2.  Bowland  Shales,  black  and  grey  bituminous  shales, 

with  beds  of  sandstone  and  limestone,  600  to  700 
feet. 

3.  Lower  Yoredale  Grit,   consisting  of  grits,   sand- 

stones, shales,  and  ironstones,  having  a  thickness 
of  about  600  feet. 

In  Derbyshire,  Mam  Tor,  or  the  '  Shivering  Mountain,' 
is  composed  of  rocks  belonging  to  the  Yoredale  series,  which 
is  there  sometimes  called  the  Limestone  shale.  It  forms 
a  wet  soil,  causing  landslips  of  great  extent,  beneath  the 
Millstone  Grit  summits. 

At  Harrogate  beds  formerly  classed  with  the  Millstone 
Grit  have  been  more  recently  placed  in  the  Yoredale  series  by 
Prof.  Phillips  :  these  include  the  Spofforth  Haggs  roadstone 
(10  feet),  the  Follifoot  coal-grit  (30  feet),  the  Almes  Cliff 
grit  (50  feet),  the  Harrogate  Tunnel  sandstones  (20  feet), 
and  the  Harrogate  roadstone  (50  feet) :  interstratified  with 
these  beds  are  shales,  some  containing  Stigmaria, 

At  Clifton  between  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  and  Mill- 
stone Grit,  there  is  an  alternation  of  limestones,  shales,  and 
sandstones,  300  or  400  feet  in  thickness,  sometimes  classed 
as  the  Upper  Limestone  Shale. 

In  Leicestershire  and  Monmouthshire  the  upper  beds  of 
the  Carboniferous  Limestone  consist  of  limestones  alternating 
with  dark  shales. 

Among  the  fossils  of  the  Yoredale  series,  occurring 
chiefly  in  the  limestones,  are  Chi>hocera8^  Goniatitea  aph^- 


ricus^  Posid-onomya^  Product  us.  Fossil  plants,  such  us 
Stigmaria,  &c.,  are  likewise  met  with. 

The  Yoredalc  rocks  present  no  very  special  paheonti)loji[i- 
cal  features ;  they  comprise  hvAs  of  marine  and  estuarine 
origin,  and  some  that  exlubit  fluviatile  and  terrestrial  con- 
ditions. 

Bitumen  occurs  at  Clithero.  The  lead-mines  of  Alston 
Moor,  Weardale,  Arkendale,  are  situated  in  these  rocks. 

The  fine-grained  micaceous  grit-stones  of  the  lower  series 
are  much  used  for  building-  and  paving  purposes,  as  at  Hake- 
well  Edge,  &c.  The  thin  coals,  as  Prof.  Phillips  observes,  are 
not  worth  the  expense  of  the  fruitless  trials  in  search  of 
them. 

Kotten-stone,  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  removal  of  the 
calcareous  portion  from  cherty  limestone,  is  met  with  near 
Asfaford  and  Bakewell  in  Derbyshire. 

The  Bishopley  Limestone,  quarried  near  Frosterley,  Dur- 
ham, and  the  Gilling  stone,  quarried  near  Gillinjj:,  ^'orkshire, 
are  lime^toneR  of  economic  value  in  the  Yoredale  series. 
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KULSTOITE  OEIT. 

This  formation  consists  of  coarse  sandstones,  grits,  shales, 
and  conglomerate,  with  occasional  seams  of  coal,  Jt  generally 
crops  out  along  the  margin  of  oiu*  coal-fields,  and  indeed 
forms  the  immediate  foundation  upon  which  they  rest:  and 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  below  the  Coal-measures, 
and  containing  in  the  south-west  of  England  and  South 
Wales  no  valuable  coal-seams,  it  has  in  those  districts  been 
termed  the  *  Farewell  Rock.' 
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Tbe  focisils  of  the  Millstone  Grit  are  few;  molliisc-i  are 
coufined  to  a  few  limited  liorizone,  but  plant  reiuaina  urn  not 
uncommon. 

At  Alston  Moor  the  Millstone  Grit  conMbta  of  alterns- 
lions  of  sandstonea,  alialcs  with  ironstone  and  coal,  attaining 
a  thicknesii  of  at  least  409  feet.  In  Swalwlale  the  series  em- 
braces coarne  gritstones,  tihales,  sandstones,  coal,  and  local  in- 
terpolatioUB  of  limestone  and  chert,  having  a  thieknesa  of  800 
feet.  At  Wensleydale  the  series  ia  very  similar  in  characta, 
and  is  about  700  feet  in  thickness.  At  Ingleborough  and 
Penyghent  the  series  is  but  260  feet  in  thickness.    (PbiUipi.) 

The  Briinham  Rocks,  Pateley  Bridfje,  near  Harrogate,  are 
formed  of  Millntone  Grit.  They  well  illustrate  tbe  action  of 
atmospheric  disintegration  on  rocks  of  unequal  bardne^ 


The  Plumpton  rocks  ( Knarcabo rough  grita),  once  believed 
by  some  geologists  to  be  Permian,  have  recently  been  deter- 
mined by  Mr.  J.  C.  Ward  to  be  Millstone  Grit. 

Near  Bradford  the  Hkley  Cnigs  aro  formed  of  I^Iillstone 
Grit ;  at  Horsforth,  flags  are  worked,  and  tbe  upper  beds  (80 
to  180  feet  in  thickness)  yield  the  &mous  '  Yorkshire  stoue' 

'  This  wocytcitt  ii  borrowed  from  Mnckiolosli's  Sntnery  of  Ettgimid 
i  IFalM.  p.  122. 
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used  for  building  and  other  purposes.  At  Gatlierly  jNIoor, 
near  Richmond,  the  Millstone  Grit  is  quarried. 

In  the  Escarpment  of  the  Rough  Rock  near  Bury,  north 
of  Rochdale,  is  the  Feather  Edge  Coal,  which  lias  been  exten- 
sively mined. 

The  following  divisions  of  the  Millstone  Grit  in  Yorkshire 
and  Derbyshire  have  been  determined  by  tlie  (jeoloi»ical 
Siu^ey : — 

Foot 

Rough  Rock  (First  Grit) 60  to    00 

Shales  (impenistent) 

Flags  [HtflUngden  Flags  (Second  Grit)]  .    (K)  to  1(X) 

Shales 76  to  150 

Middle  Grits  and  Shales  (Thinl  Grit)     .  .100  to  1 76 

Shales  and  sandstones  [Sabdeo  Vallev  shales  (1,600 

to  2,000  feet)]         .  .      \  r,(X)  to  600 

Kinder  Scout  Grit  (Fourth  Grit)    ....  600*to  700 

The  several  divissions  are  not  always  represented,  and  they 
are  subject  to  great  changes  in  tliickness. 

The  name  Kinder  Scout  Grit  was  proposed  by  Messrs. 
Hull  and  Green ;  the  rock  forms  the  high  table-land  of  Kinder 
Scout,  in  the  Peak  country,  where  the  disint(»gration  of  the 
quartzose  conglomerate  yields  numbers  of  (juartz  i)ebl)k's. 

Fiij.  10. 

The  Peak  TaMe-laml,  Derhyt^hire} 

(Messrs.  E.  Hull  and  A.  H.  Green.) 

W  . ^  E 

^■«r^  ■ '   P  •  o  •  o  •  o   •  o  •  • 

4 

1.  Kinder  Scoot  Grit.  3.  Yoralilc  Grit. 

S,  Uppor  Toredale  Shale  4.  Ix>wur  Yun^Inlo  Shale. 

In  Ijancashire  the  Millstone  Grit  contains  thin  coals,  and 
is  estimated  to  have  a  thickness  of  from  3,500  to  5,000  feet. 

*  This  section  is  borrowed  from  Mackiototih  s  Scenery  of  Enyland  ami 
Walm,  p.  214. 
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In  Leicestershire  the  thickness  is  50  feet ;  it  consists  in 
the  lower  part  of  quartzose  conglomerate,  in  the  middle  of 
grits  worked  for  millstones,  troughs,  and  building-purposes, 
and  in  the  upper  part  of  grits  and  shales,  which  pass  by 
almost  insensible  gradations  into  the  CoaUMeasures  above. 
Sections  of  this  passage  are  mentioned  by  Prof.  Ansted  as 
visible  near  Castle  Donington  and  Thringstone. 

In  Monmouthshire  the  beds  consist  of  hard  sandstone  and 
conglomerate,  with  shale  partings,  and  have  a  thickness  of 
330  feet.     In  the  Forest  of  Dean  the  thickness  is  450  feet. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Glamorganshire,  the  Millstone  Grit 
forms  elevated  ridges  of  quaitzose  conglomerate  and  grit, 
large  blocks  of  which  lie  strewn  over  the  surface  of  the  country. 

In  the  Mendip  country  sections  are  rarely  seen :  the  beds 
are  generally  represented  by  close-grained  quartzite  with  iron- 
stained  spots. 

In  Devonshire  the  Millstone  Grit  has  not  been  distin- 
guished, although  no  doubt  represented  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  Culm-Measures, — perhaps  by  the  Coddon  Hill  Grits. 

The  Millstone  Grit  is  generally  very  unproductive  and 
barren,  so  far  as  the  soil  is  concerned. 

Good  building-stones  are  furnished  by  the  series  in  York- 
shire, Lancashire,  and  Derbyshire. 

Amongst  the  stones  of  local  repute  may  be  mentioned  the  Pnidham 
stone,  near  Ilexbani ;  the  Shawbank  stone,  Stenton  Quarries,  Barnard 
Castle,  Durham  (buildin^jr) ;  Bramley  Fall  Grit,  Ilorsforth  sandstone,  near 
lieeds;  Delph  stone,  Pule  Ilill  Grit,  Yorks. ;  Parbold  stone,  Haslingden 
I'lajrs,  Lancashire ;  the  stone  from  DutHeld  J^nk  Quarry,  Derby ;  Darley 
Dale  sandstone,  Jkikewcll*,  Sydnope  stone,  near  Matlock;  Che\dn  stone, 
near  Belper;  llartsinll  stone  (hard  quartzose  rocks,  altered  Millstone 
Cirit),  near  Nuneaton,  Warwick. 
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COAL-MEASURES. 

The  Coal-Measuree  consist  of  a  series  of  shales,  grits,  sand- 
stones, and  ironstones,  characterized  by  the  abundance  of  coal- 
seams  and  the  general  absence  of  limestones. 

The  strata  usually  occur  in  what  are  termed  '  Basins : '  that 
is,  in  synclinal  areas  or  troughs:  these  liasius,  however,  are  not 
the  areas  of  deposition,  but  are  caused  by  disturbances  and 
by  denudation  of  the  Coal-Measures,  which  in  many  tracts 
were  no  doubt  formerly  connected. 

The  total  tbicknexs  of  the  Coal-Measures  varies.  It  is 
seldom,  perhaps  never,  that  we  obtain  the  fidl  thickness,  be- 
cause great  denudation  has  in  nearly  all  cases  affected  the 
strata :  in  some  instances,  however,  the  Permian  beds  are 
said  to  rest  conformably  upon  them.  In  South  Wales  the 
total  thickness  of  the  series  has  been  reckoned  at  from  10,000 
to  12,000  feet. 

Estimating  the  increase  of  sediment  at  2  feet  a  century, 
and  admitting  with  Mr.  C.  Maclaren  that  it  might  take  1,000 
years  to  form  a  bed  of  coal  one  yard  in  thickness,  Prof.  Hull 
baa  calculated  that  the  deposils  forming  the  South  Wales 
Coal-field  might  have  been  accumulated  in  640,000  years. 

Coal. — Coal  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  mineral,  being  of 
organic  origin  j  but  it  is  nevertheless  frequently  classed  as 
such  amongst  the  Hydrocarbons.  It  is  composed  of  vegetable 
matter,  which  tbrougli  chemical  change  and  pressure,  as  well 
as  from  original  decomposition,  has  lost  much  of  its  structure. 
Amongst  the  conspicuous  kinds  of  plants  which  helped  to  form 
it,  are  Kerns,  Equisetacete,  Giant  Club  Mosses,  and  Conifers. 

Sir  William  Logan  first  pointed  out  (^upwards  of  30  years 
ago)  that  every  coal-seam  in  the  Great  South  Wales  Coal- 
field rested  upon  a  bed  of  clay,  called  '  underclay,' '  which  waa 

B  ^Denllj  colled  'spaTia;'  and  in  I^ncasbire, 
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penetrated  by  the  roots  of  Stigmaria,  and  evidently  formed 
the  soil  upon  which  the  plants  originally  grew.  This  fact 
has  been  found  to  be  generally  applicable  in  all  our  coal- 
fields. 

The  physical  and  palaeontological  evidence  prove  that  the 
Coal-Measures  were  formed  in  an  area  undergoing  slow  and 
gradual  subsidence,  during  which  pauses  occurred  which  are 
marked  by  the  different  beds  of  coal.  These  seams  of  coal 
can  sometimes  in  limited  areas  be  correlated,  but  looked  at 
in  a  large  way  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  indicate  the  extent  of 
any  one  particular  seam. 

That  the  beds  were  mostly  deposited  in  a  freshwater  and 
fluvio-marine  area  is  proved  by  the  organic  remains ;  at  the 
same  time  in  some  localities  there  are  indications  of  purely 
marine  accumulations.  The  conditions  presented  were  pro- 
bably those  of  an  inland  sea,  bordered  by  swamps,  into  which 
several  rivers  brought  and  deposited  sand  and  mud.  The 
coal-beds  which  indicate  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  were  formed 
when  either  an  increase  of  sediment  or  a  slight  elevation  pro- 
duced a  land  area.  Many  remains  of  plants  were,  however, 
drifted,  although  not  very  far.  The  cypress  swamps  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp  of  Virginia  appear 
to  furnish  the  nearest  analogues  to  the  conditions  prevailing 
in  Coal-measure  times.* 

There  is  still  a  great  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  pu- 
rity of  Coal,  and  its  general  freedom  from  foreign  materials. 
If,  however  (as  Mr.  Henry  Woodward  has  pointed  out),  we 
picture  a  vast  alluvial  plain  covered  with  a  Cryptogamic  forest 
of  giant  Lepidodendra  and  Sigillarise  growing  on  a  stiff  tena- 
cious clay-soil,  capable  of  retaining  the  rain-fall,  then  we 
have  the  conditions  suited  for  the  rapid  production  of  peat ; 
and  that  is  the  purest  form  we  know  of  any  great  accumula- 

*  See  Lecture  on  Coal,  by  A.  H.  Green.  (Manchester,  1871.) 
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tioQ  of  vegetable  matter  unmixed  with  foreign  material, 
which  is  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  Coal-measurea.'  ' 

The  principal  varieties  of  coal  are  as  follows : — 

AnJhficite  or  Stone-coal,  which  has  a  shining  conchoidal 
fracture,  does  not  ignite  so  readily  as  other  kinds  of  coal,  and 
has  a  much  lar^r  percentage  of  caibon.  It  is  sometimes 
described  ns  non- bituminous,  and  has  probably  been  altered 
by  pressure.     Calm  is  a  variety  of  Anthracite. 

Bituminous  coal,  wfiich  is  so  called  because  it  has  a '  more 
flaming  character  in  burning  than  anthracite.'  '  The  varie- 
ties generally  recognised  are  mostly  named  after  their  appli- 
cation or  chief  properties :  Free-burning,  steam-  or  sinokelesa 
coal,  Don-caking  coal.  These,  in  different  grades,  approach 
tflwarda  the  anthracites,  and  are  chiefly  valued  for  engine  and 
smelting  purposes.  They  often  exhibit,  in  pjirts  of  the  seams 
at  least,  a  peculiar  fibrous  stnictiire,  passing  into  a  singular 
toothe<l  arrangement  of  the  particles,  called  cone-in~coiie,  or 
crysUdlized  <x>ai'    (l^niyth.) 

Cakinrf  coals  are  'bituminoun'  coals,  which  are  generally 
used  for  houseliold  purposes,  having  a  tendency  to  cake, 
emitting  jets  of  gas  and  giving  off  much. flame  and  smoke. 

The  '  SinalU '  have  tlie  property  of  fusing  together  in 
large  masses  when  duly  heated,  whence  they  are  turned 
into  coke  for  iron-smelting  and  for  burning  in  loco- 
motives. 

Cannel  {candle)  coal  is  a  hard,  dull,  and  clean  coal,  which 
readily  ignitea  with  a  yellow  flame,  and  is  much  used  for  gas- 
making.  Splint  coal  has  a  slaty  structiu'e.  There  is  also  a 
Tariety  called  '  Peacock  coaQ  which  exhibits  iridescent  colours. 
The  term  '  Molliffi'  of  Coal '  is  applied  to  the  soft  mineral 
charcoal  occurring  between  brighter  laminse  of  coal. 


'  Oivl,  Mag.,  vol.  ' 
p.  289. 


I,  500,    See  nlso  Cairuthers,  Ibid.,  vol.  < 
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Different  seams  are  thus  suited  for  different  purposes— 
for  smiths,  steam,  gas,  or  the  household,'  They  vary  in 
thickness  from  an  inch  to  thirty  feet. 

Coal  has  been  worked  in  England  since  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  1259  Henry  III.  granted  a  charter  to  the 
freemen  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  for  liberty  to  dig  coals.  Coal, 
however,  had  been  known  many  years  before  the  Christian 
Era  ;  it  was  known  to  the  Ancient  Britons  and  to  the  Romans.' 

There  are  two  systems  of  working  the  coal,  termed  re- 
spectively the  'Pillar  and  Stall,'  and  the  *  Long  Wall* 
systems.  In  the  former  case  the  coal  is  worked  out  in  square 
galleries  called  stalls,  while  pillars  or  posts  of  coal  are  left 
to  support  the  roof:  in  the  latter  case  long  galleries  are 
driven  to  the  full  extent  of  the  mine,  and  the  coal  is  then 
worked  out  as  far  as  possible  in  the  intermediate  spaces. 
The  latter  plan  is  usually  adopted  in  working  thin  coals. 

The  deepest  mine  in  England  is  at  Rose  Bridge,  near 
Wigan,  81«5  yards. 

Much  danger  arises  in  the  mines  from  the  escape  during 
the  working  of  the  imprisoned  gas  called  '  fire-damp '  (car- 
buretted  hydrogen),  which  is  highly  explosive  when  mixed 
with  air,  and  when  ignited  produces  the  much  dreaded  *  choke 
damp,'  or  '  black  damp '  (carbonic  acid  gas) ;  so  that  a  good 
system  of  ventilation  and  the  use  of  the  Davy  lamp  are  very 
necessary.  In  some  few  districts,  as  near  Radstock  in  the 
Somersetshire  Coal-field,  'fire-damp'  is  unknown,  and  the 
miners  work  with  naked  candles. 

Amongst  tlie  fossils  of  the  Coal-Measures  may  be  men- 
tioned   the   following : — Plants,   SigiUaria^   with    its   root 
/     Stigmaria^  i/Lepidodendron^     Calamites^     Asterophyllit^s^ 
Alethojpterla^  Pecoptey^is^  Neuropterisj  Sphenopteria ;  Mol- 

^  For  details  on  the  subject  of  coal;  and  the  method  of  working  it,  see 
Smyth,  Coal  and  Coal  Mining. 

'^  See  HiiU*B  Coal-Fields  of  Great  Britain. 
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118CS,  Aviculo^cten  papyraceus^  Spiri/er,  Protluctus^  Go- 
%iatUe8  Listeria  ATdhracoaia^  Anthracomya,  Lingula  squa- 
mosa; Annelide,  SpirorbU  carbmiarius ;  Crustacea,  An- 
(krapalcBman,  Eurypterua^  PreMwichia^  Bdlinurua,  Dithy- 
Tocaris ;  Insects,  Myriapods,  and  Arachnida ;  Fishes,  Mega- 
lichthysj  Rhizodus^  PoLceoniacua^  and  Cwlucanthus;  and 
upwards  of  30  Labyrintbodont  Ampbibia. 

The  term  coal-field  is  applied  to  the  several  geographical 
ireas  over  which  the  coal-measures  are  exposed,  including 
the  area  they  occupy  beneatli  newer  strata,  where  they  are 
(o  connected  as  to  form  one  field  ;  but  many  of  the  different 
^oal-fields  may  be  connected  at  great  depths  beneath  newer 
itrata. 

The  largest  coal-field  in  England  and  Wales  is  the  Great 
>outh  Wales  Coal-field,  comprising  strata  reaching  a  thiok- 
less  of  upwards  of  10,000  feet,  and  forming  an  area  of  900 
quare  miles.  The  total  area  of  the  coal-fields  in  England 
.nd  Wales  is  estimated  at  about  3,000  square  miles. 

[N.B. — For  a  great  part  of  the  following  details  referring 
o  the  Coal-fields,  I  am  indebted  to  the  'Coal-fields  of  Great 
tritain,'  by  Professor  Hull,  to  which  work  the  reader  may 
efer  for  more  information.] 

The  coal-fields  of  England  and  Wales  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Norihumberlnnd  and  Durham  Coal-field. 

The  strata  are  thus  divided : — 

Upper  Coal-Measures  with  thin  coals  and  a  band  of 
Ironstone,  900  feet. 

Middle  Series,  from  the  High  Main  Coal  to  the  Brock- 
well  Coal,  2,000  feet. 

Lower  Coal-Measures,  with  2  beds  of  coal,  between  2 
and  3  feet  thick,  150  feet. 

H 
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The  High  Main  or  Wallsend  *  seam  (6  feet)  is  the  most 
noted.  The  coal-field  is  traversed  by  several  basaltic  dykes, 
which  alter  the  seams. 

2.   Whitehaven  or  Cuniberland  Cool-field. 

The  following  divisions  are  made  in  the  rocks  of  this 
tract : — 

Upper. — Red  Sandstones  of  Whitehaven,  100  to  loO 

feet. 
Middle. — Developed  at  Cleator  Moor,  containing  7 

workable  coal-seams. 
Lower. — Containing  4  or  5  thin  and  inferior  coal- 
seams. 

The  seams  vary  from  2  to  5  feet  in  thickness.  It  has 
been  a  matter  of  some  dispute  whether  the  Whitehaven 
sandstone  should  be  classed  as  Permian  or  as  Coal-Measures. 

3.  North  Lancashire  or  Ingleton  Coal-field. 

The  tract  of  Coal-Measures  near  Ingleton  is  but  little 
known  and  is  much  obscured  by  drift  beds.  It  contains  some 
beds  of  coal,  1  to  9  feet  in  thickness. 

4.  South  Lancashire  Coal-fi^ld. 

This  important  coal-tract,  including  the  coal-fields  of 
Chorley  (Coppul  district),  Burnley,  and  Manchester ;  a  small 
tract  in  Cheshire  near  Stockport,  sometimes  called  the 
Cheshire  Coal-field;  and  the  district  of  St.  Helen's, Wigan, 

*  Tho  term  *  Walhjend '  is  now-a-days  indifFereutly  applied  to  coal 
from  various  localities,  which,  however,  furnish  that  best  adapted  for 
household  purposes.  The  term  *  was  originally  descriptive  of  the  coil 
drawn  from  the  spot  where  the  old  Roman  wall  ends  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Tyne/ 
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Bolton,  Bochdale,  Oldham,  and  Staleybridge,  admits  of  the 
following  divisions  (Hull) :  ^ — 

Upper, — Shales,  sandstones,  and  limestones  with  Spi- 
rorbia,  fish  remains,  &c.  Thin  coal-seams.  1,680 
to  2,000  feet. 
ifiddle. — From  the  Worsley  Four-feet  Coal  to  the 

Arley  Mine,  3,000  to  4,000  feet. 
Lower  or  Gannister  Beds. — Kags,  shales,  and  thin 
coals,  with  Gannister  floors  and  roofs  of  shale, 
1,400  to  2,000  feet. 
The  terms  Arley  Mine,  Mountain  Mine,  &c.,  are  applied 
to  seams  of  coal.   The  seams  worked  vary  from  2  to  9  feet  in 
thickness. 

The  Riddle  Scout  Rock  (flagstone),  the  Old  Lawrence 
fiock  (flagstone),  the  tilestones  of  Dineley  Knowl,  and  the 
Woodhead  Hill  Rock  (hard  flaggy  gandstone),  are  locally 
known  in  the  Lower  Coal-Measures. 

The  Ardwick  limestone  is  a  bed  locally  known  in  the 
Upper  Coal-Measures  of  Manchester. 

5.  South  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire^  and  Nottinghamshire 

Coal-field. 

The  strata  are  thus  divided : — 

Middle  Coal-Measures,  more  than  3,000  feet. 

Lower  Coal-Measures  or  Gannister  series,  including 

the  Penistone  flags,  the  flagstones  of  Wingfield 

Moor,    and  the  Gannister  Coal  group,  700  to 

1,500  feet. 

The   seams   vary  from  2  to  9  feet  in  thickness.     'In 

I^rbyshire,'  to  quote  Prof.  Hull,  '  the  principal  coals  are  the 

**Top  hard"  and  "  Lower  hard  "  seams,  producing  the  valuable 

8plint-coal,  the  "  Upper  soft "  and  ''  Lower  soft "  coals  ;  and 

•  The  Buroley  Coal-field  is  a  detached  basin  on  the  north:  the 
Ohefihire  Goal-field  is  an  ofif-ehoot  to  the  south. 

H  2 
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in  Yorkshire  the  most  remarkable  are  the  ^^  Silkstone  "  and 
^  Bamsley  thick  coals,"  The  former  is  undoubtedly  identical 
ifith  the  "  Arley  Mine  "  of  Lancashire.' 

Clay  Cross,  near  Chesterfield,  is  a  well-known  locality  in 
this  coal-field.  The  Honeycrofb  limestone  is  a  local  IkkI  iu 
the  Derbyshire  Coal-Measures. 

Near  Penistone  the  Penistone  Flags,  the  Grenoside  Rock 
and  Greenmoor  Rock  (fine-grained  sandstone)  are  local  terms 
for  beds  in  the  Lower  Coal-measures,  which  furnish  flagstones 
and  building  material. 

The  Gannister  is  a  hard,  fine-grained  siliceous  sandstone, 
used  for  road-metal,  and  when  ground  down  and  mixed  with 
firechy  it  makes  excellent  fire-bricks,  or  forms  a  good  fire- 
redfcting  lining  for  the  inside  of  furnaces.     (Green.) 

6.  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  or  Leioeaterahire  Coal-field. 

There  are  four  separate  divisions  of  the  Leicestershire 
Coal-field,  three  of  which  only  are  productive.  Of  these  three, 
two  are  on  the  east  and  one  on  the  west  side  of  Ashby  re- 
spectively; that  on  the  north-east  being  spoken  of  as  the 
Coleorton,  and  that  on  the  south-east  as  the  Ibstock  and 
Bagworth  Coal-field.  The  district  to  the  west  is  the  Moira 
Coal-field.  The  intermediate  district  near  Ashby  contains  the 
*ower  beds  of  the  series,  which  are  unproductive.     (Ansted.) 

The  following  divisions  are  made  in  the  strata  : — 

Middle  Coal-measures  with  about  20  coal-seams,  of 

which  10  are  workable,  1,500  feet. 
Lower  Coal-measures  (unproductive),  1,000  feet. 

The  seams  of  coal  vary  from  3  to  9  feet  in  thickness. 

7.   Wanoickshlre  CocU-field. 

This  tract  of  Coal-measures  extends  between  Tamworth 
^i  Nuneaton,  and  has  been  divided  as  follows : — 
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SandstoDes  and  shales,  at  the  base  of  which  is  a  band 
of  limestone,  with  Spirorbia  carbonarius^  50  feet. 

Coal-Measures  with  five  workable  coals  (1  seven-feet 
seam)  lying  near  the  centre  of  the  series,  1,400 
feet. 

Lower  coal-measures,  unproductive  of  coal  and  tra- 
versed by  dykes  of  greenstone,  1,500  feet. 

8.  yorth  Staffordshire  Coal-Jield. 

The  strata  in  this  Coal-field  (the  Potteries),  including 
that  of  Cheadle,  have  received  the  following  divisions  :— 

Upper. — Brown  sandstones,  greenish  conglomerate 
with  thick  beds  of  red  and  purple  mottled  clays; 
thin  coals,  and  a  bed  of  limestone  ('  Spirorbis 
limestone')  at  Fenton,  1,000  feet. 

Middle. — Sandstones,  shales  with  ironstone,  and  about 
40  coal-seams,  4,000  feet. 

Lower. — Black  shales  and  flags,  with  Wetley  Moor 
thin  coals,  and  the  red  ironstone  of  the  Chumet 
Valley,  1,000  feet. 

There  are  seams  from  three  to  nine  feet  in  thickness. 

9.  South  Staffordshire  CoaX-fiM. 

The  beds  comprise : — 

Upper  Coal-measures,  1,300  feet,  consisting  of  red  and 

mottled  clays,  red  and  grey  sandstone,  &c. 
Middle  Coal-measiures,  coals,  ironstone,  &c.,  510  feet. 

The  most  remarkable  seam  in  the  Dudley  district  is  the 
'  Ten  yard  '  or  *  Thick  coal,'  which  has  a  general  thickness  of 
30  feet. 

Cannock  Chase  and  Walsall  are  localities  of  importance 
in  this  coal-field ;  and  the  Eowley  Kag  basalt  is  well  known 
in  connection  with  the  district. 
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10.  Shropshire  Coalrfidd. 

The  Shropshire  Coal-field  may  include  the  three  fields  of 

the  Forest  of  Wyre,  the  Shrewsbury  Coal-field,  and  the  Coal- 

brookdale  Coal-field.     Two  outlying  tracts  of  coal-measures 

occur  on  the  Titterstone  and  Brown  Clee  Hills  which   are 

capped  by  hard  basalt.' 

In  tlie  Coalbrookdale  Coal-field  there  appears  to  have  been 
some  denudation  of  the  Lower  Coal-Measures  before  the 
uppermost  strata  were  deposited. 

The  seams  vary  from  1  to  6  feet  in  thickness. 

In  the  Upper  Coal-Measures  of  the  Foiest  of  Wyre,  and 
in  the  Slirewsbury  Coal-field,  there  occur  2  beds  of  lime- 
stone from  3  to  7  feet  in  thickness,  containing  Spirorbis  car^ 
bottarius  (an  annelide),  and  called  the  *  Spirorbis  Limestone.' 

'  The  coal  band  in  the  Abberley  Hills  is  placed  between 
the  Permian  or  else  New  Red  conglomerates  and  the  Old  Red 
marl  series.  It  is  in  reality  conformed  to  neither,  nor,  as  in 
the  more  frequent  exposures  of  coal  between  the  Old  and  New 
Red  near  Newent,  is  there  any  semblance  of  conformity  to 
the  older  deposit.  It  is  of  no  commercial  value  ;  nor  is  the 
value  considerable  of  the  small  tract  of  coal  lying  on  Old  Red, 
north  of  the  Abberley  Hills.'     (J.  Phillips.) 

11.  Forest  of  Dean  Coal-field. 

The  Coal-measures  in  this  district  attain  a  thickness  of 
2j76o  feet,  and  contain  15  seams,  of  which  8  are  of  a  thick- 
ness of  2  feet  and  upwards.  The  thickest  seam  is  about  6  feet. 

There  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  what  is  called  a  '  horse' 
in  this  coal-field,  which  according  to  De  la  Beche  resembles 

^  These  include  the  little    coal-fields  of  Cornbrook,  Newberry,  and 
'BiUingaley. 
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a  channel  cut  amongst  a  mass  of  vegetable  matter :  in  fact  it 
appears  to  be  an  old  river-cbannel  filled  with  mud. 

Mr.  E.  Gibbs  has  stated  that  along  the  south-west  side  of 
this  Coal-field,  the  Millstone  Grit  and  Carboniferous  Lime--' 
Etone  are  overlapped  imconformably  by  the  Coal-measures. 

12.  Bristol  and  Somerset  Coal-fields. 

Ut)Der  Series       1  ^'  1^^®*<^^^>  ^^'  \  SandBtoneB,  Bhales,   and 

\h.  Famngton  Gournay,  &c.  J     coal.    2,000  feet. 

Pennant  Grit.       Chiefly  sandstone.  2,000  feet. 

lower  Series       /«•  Kinpswood,  &c.  )  Sandstones,  shales,    and 

l6.  Vobster,  &c.  J     coal.    2,600  feet. 

Three  Coal-basins  are  exposed  at  the  surface,  that  of 
Bristol  and  Radstock,  the  little  faulted  tract  of  Clapton-in- 
Gordano,  and  that  of  Nailsea.  One  other  has  been  proved 
in  the  bed  of  the  Severn,  and  this  may  possibly  be  connected 
with  the  Clapton  Coal-field. 

While  to  the  south  of  the  Mendips  beneath  the  flats  of 
Sedgemoor  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  another  Coal-tract 
exists.     (See  fig.  8,  p.  84.) 

The  eastern  limits  of  the  Coal-basin  to  the  north  of  the 
Mendips  may  be  pretty  well  defined,  but  those  of  the  proba>)le 
basin  to  the  south  can  scarcely  be  more  than  guessed  at. 
Further,  it  is  a  fertile  topic  for  speculation  whether  other 
basins  may  not  continue  beneath  the  Secondary  rocks  to  the 
east,  even  so  far  as  London  and  the  Eastern  and  South- 
eastern counties. 

The  productive  Coal-measures  are  separated  into  an  upper 
and  lower  series  by  the  beds^  known  as  Pennant  Grit.  These 
grit-beds  are  much  used  for  building  purposes.  In  the 
Bristol  district  they  include  the  Holmes  Eock,  formerly 
classed  as  Millstone  Grit. 
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The  seams  of  coal  worked  are  often  very  thin,  hein^  near 
Radstock  from  one  to  three  feet  in  thickness. 

The  fiadstock  district  is  noted  for  the  variety  and  pre- 
servation of  the  fossil  plants. 

13.  North  Wales  Coal-fields. 

The  Coal-measures  of  North  Wales  are  separated  by  an 
extensive  fault  into  two  tracts,  respectively  called  the  Flint- 
shire and  Denbighshire  Coal-fields. 

The  general  thickness  in  the  Denbighshire  Coal-field  is 
**  follows : — 

Upper  series,  1,000  feet. 

Middle     „         800    „      with  coals. 

Lower      „      1,000    „      with  thin  coals. 

In  Anglesea  a  little  tract  of  Coal-measures  is  preserved, 
^Hg  to  a  great  fault,  which  has  a  downthrow  of  upwards  of 
*>OO0  feet.  The  Coal-measures  attain  a  thickness  of  over 
^»3O0  feet,  and  contain  seams  from  one  to  nine  feet  in 
^'^ckness. 

A  small  patch  of  red  unproductive  Coal-measures  rests  on 
^^  limestone  opposite  Caernarvon.  A  band  of  unproductive 
^^al-measures  forms  a  narrow  strip  of  coast-line  between 
^'^^marvon  and  Llanfair-is-gaer,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  belt 
*^*  Carboniferous  Limestone  from  thence  to  Gored -girth  on 
^*^^  coast  near  Bangor.     (Ramsay.) 

In  the  Denbighshire  Coal-field  the  Coed-yr-allt  rock,  30 

^  60  feet  in  thickness,  a  greenish-white  and  grey  sandstone, 

"^longing  to  the  Upper  Coal-measures,  has  been  quarried.  The 

^^wbridge  shales  and  Cefh  freestone  are  terms  locally  applied 

*^  strata  of  the  Upper  Coal-measures  in  this  district.    These 

'^Hsks  have  been  described  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Davies,  who  has  drawn 

attention  to  the  occurrence  of  coal-seams  in  supposed  Permian 

Wsnear  Ifton,  Shropshire. 
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14.  South  Wales  Coal-field. 

The  following  general  succession  of  the  Coal-series  has 
been  given  by  Prof.  Hull : — 

Upper   Pellengare   series,   consisting   of  sandstones, 

shales,  and  26  coal-seams,  more  than  3,400  feet 

in  thickness. 
Pennant  Grit,  hard  and  thick-bedded  sandstones,  mtV 

15  coal-seams,  3,246  feet  in  thickness.     Cock- 

shoot  rock  at  base. 
Lower  Coal-measures  or  White  Ash  Series,  principall 

shales,  rich  in  ironstone,  34  coal-seams,  450  t 

850  feet  in  thickness. 
Millstone  Grit,  represented  in  the  south  by  the  Gow€ 

Series. 

The  Lower  Coal-measures  form  the  iron-bearing  strai 
at  Merthyr  Tydvil,  and  the  Taff  Vale. 

In  Monmouthshire  the  thickness  of  the  Coal-measures 
given  at   11,650  feet  by  Prof.  Hull,  including  the  Gow^ 
Series  above  the  Millstone  Grit. 

The  total  thickness  of  all  the  coal-seams  taken  togeth< 
has  been  estimated  at  120  feet:  they  vary  in  thickness  fro: 
three  to  nine  feet. 

15.  Devonshire  CulrrirMeasures. 

The  Coal-measure  rocks  of  Devonshire  can  only  for  tl 
fiake  of  convenience  be  grouped  with  those  of  other  parts,  f 
they  certainly  form  a  very  unproductive  series  so  far  as  co 
is  concerned. 

The  term  Culm-measures  was  applied  to  the  *  CarboO' 
ceoiis'  rocks  of  Devonshire  on  account  of  the  workings  f" 
Culm  near  Bideford  and  other  places. 
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Looked  at  in  a  large  way,  they  consist  of  a  series  of  shales, 
grits,  chert-beds,  with  beds  of  limestone  here  and  there. 

The  series  occupies  a  trough  between  the  Devonian  rocks 
rf  North  Devon  and  West  Somerset  and  tliose  of  South 
Devon  and  ComwalL  The  beds  mav  tlierefore  be  said  to 
occupy  a  basin  or  synclinal,  but  they  exhibit  in  themselves 
I  great  undulations  and  contortions  ( so  well  seen  in  the  cliffs 
tt  Clovelly  and  along  the  coast),  and  as  they  liave  not  yet 
been  worked  out  in  detail,  any  estimate  of  their  thickness 
murt  be  very  vague. 

Some  authorities  have  placed  them,  generally,  on  the 
korixon  of  the  Millstone  Grit,  but  there  seems  to  be  good 
'eason  to  include  with  them  representatives  of  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  true  Coal-measures,  and  possibly  also  of  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone. 

The  beds  pass  imperceptibly  downwards  into  the  Upper 
l^vonian  strata  of  North  Devon ;  in  South  Devon,  however, 
^Ms  conformability  has  been  disputed,  but  owing  to  the 
numerous  faults  and  other  disturbances  the  exact  relations 
bave  not  been  satisfactorily  determined,  and  this  can  only 
be  done  by  minute  survey. 

The  series  of  carboniferous  deposits  in  (1)  North  Devon, 
*bout  Barnstaple  and  Bampton,  is  thus  given  by  Prof. 
PhiUips:—! 

Upper  part,  anthracitiferous,  and  containing  ironstone, 
and  by  these  characters  agreeing  with  the  coal- 
deposits  of  Pembrokeshire.  This  is  in  general  a 
gritstone  series,  with  plants  of  the  coal  formation. 

Coddon  Hill  cherts,  black  grits,  jasper  rock,  lydian 
stone,  and  shales  of  considerable  but  variable  tbick- 
ness;  1,500  to  2,000  feet  according  to  the  Rev.  D. 
Williams. 

'  See  also  IIoll,  Qtutrt,  Joum,  Gcol.  Soc.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  400. 
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Limestone  and  black  shale,  with  Posidonomya^  Qmior 
tites^  &c.=Po8i<iano7nya  {Fbsidonia)  limestone  of 
Swimbridge  and  Venn. 

Black  shale  group. 

(2)  The  South  Devon  strata  about  Trescott   and  Lew 
Trenchard  liave  been  thus  divided  :  — 

Gritstone  group  of  Central  Devon. 

Upper  shale  group— dark  shales,  carbonaceous  grits 
and  shales,  equal  to  the  Coddon  Hill  series. 

Calcareous  group — limestone  of  dark  colour,  and  irre- 
gular bedding,  with  shales  {Posidonomya), 

Lower  shale  group,  with  few  fossils.  (No  slaty  cleav- 
age.) 

The  Culm-measure  series  is  characterized  by  beds  of 
greenish -grey  grit,  black-looking  shales,  sometimes  cleaved, 
and  occasional  beds  of  quartzose  conglomerate.  The  beds  of 
grit  are  sometimes  sufficiently  developed  to  be  useful  for 
building  purposes,  as  near  Chudleigh,  while  flagstone  beds 
are  worked  near  Launceston.  The  Grinshill  freestone  has 
been  worked  near  Eideford. 

The  researches  of  Sedgwick  and  Murchison  tend  to  show 
that  although  this  overlying  series  is  in  mineral  aspect  as 
much  unlike  the  Carboniferous  strata  of  most  other  parts  of 
Ikitain,  as  the  rocks  of  North  Devon  are  unlike  the  ordinary 
Old  Ked  Sandstone  of  England  and  Scotland,  yet  there  are 
proofs  by  fossils,  besides  the  analogy  with  Pembrokeshire,  that 
the  black  limestones  of  Swimbridge  and   Venn,   &c.   with 
PositlonornycB  represent,  on  a  miniature  scale,  a  part  of  tie 
Carboniferous  Limestone  ;  that  the  next  series  of  whit«  grit 
and  sandstone  of  Coddon  Hill,  &c.  stands  in  the  plac«  of  the 
Millstone  Grit ;  and  that  the  overlying  courses  of  culm,  grits 
and  shales,  with  many  remains  of  plants,  are  the  equivalents 
of  the  lower  coal-bearing  strata.     At  the  same  time  it  must 
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not  be  overlooked  that  beds  lithologically  identical  with  Old 

Bed  Sandstone  occur  at  the  base  of  the  Devonian  series  in 

Sortb  and  South   Devon,  and  that  the   upper  portion  of 

this  series  may  represent  some  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous 

locks. 

The  Black  or  Culm-limestones  occur  at  Bampton,  Hol- 
oombe  Rogus,  Canon  Leigh,  and  West  Leigh,  where  the 
beds  are  often  very  much  disturbed  and  even  violently  con- 
torted. They  are  also  met  with  at  Drewsteignton,  and  near 
Launceston. 

The  Culm-limestone  according  to  Sedgwick  and  Murchi- 
*JD  often  appears  to  come  to  an  edge  or  to  pass  into  calcare- 
ous Shale. 

In  the  large  quarries  seldom  more  than  a  third  or  fourth 
J^^  can  be  burnt  for  lime  :  the  alternating  bands  of  dark 
indurated  shale  are  used  for  flagstones  or  coping-stones. 
The  base  of  the   Culm-measures,   particularly  between 

"^rustaple  and  South  Molton,  is  noted  for  the  occurrence  of 
It* 

"^vellite  (hydrous  phosphate  of  alumina),  which  exhibits  its 
^diating  crystals  on  the  broken  transverse  joints  of  the  slaty 
'ocks :  hence  the  term  *  Wavellite  schists.' 

In  places  near  the  granite  of  Dartmoor  the  rocks  are 
°^Uch  metamorphosed,  and  beds  of  indurated  black  slate 
P^ss  into  lydian  stone ;  near  Bampton  the  sliales  become 
^durated  and  cherty. 

North  of  Boscastle  the  beds  are  traversed  by  large  quartz 
^'^ins  and  are  violently  contorted.     According  to  Sedgwick 
^^d  Murchison  some  of  the  shales  are  calcareous,  and  contain 
Masses  of  a  variety  of  Bottenstone  like  that  in  the  limestone- 
stales  of  Derbyshire. 

Mines  of  Lead,  Iron,  and  Manganese  have  been  opened 
in  different  places  in  tlie  Culm-measures. 

The  beds  of  Culm  stretch  across  the  country  from  Barn- 
staple Bay  to  Bideford  towards  Chittlehampton,  and  they 
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have  been  worked  at  different  periods,  although  never  with 
any  great  profit. 

Murchison  has  observed  that  the  coal-field  which  is 
bituminous  in  Monmouth,  Glamorgan,  and  Caermarthen, 
becomes  anthracitic  in  Pembroke,  where  the  stone-coal 
series,  much  distiurbed  and  broken,  differs  from  that  of  Devon 
only  in  being  much  more  productive.  Possibly  some  of  the 
culm-strata  of  Devon,  devoid  as  they  are  of  any  workable 
coal,  may  yield  bituminous  products  by  the  application  of 
heat.  Some  of  the  culm-beds  of  Devon  may  be  considered 
subordinate  to  the  Millstone  grit ;  but  most  of  the  culm 
overlies  that  rock,  and  is  simply  the  equivalent  of  the  culm 
of  Pembrokeshire. 

Econoviuc  Products^  <i:c,^  of  Coitl'Measureti. 

The  Coal-measures  form  generally  an  unpnxluctive  soil. 

The  flaprs  and  aandatones  are  extensively  quarried  for  buildinj^r  and 
pavin^r  purposes,  and  for  tirestone.  Amonprst  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
Ileddon  and  Kenton  Freestone,  Newcastle ;  Gatlow  stone  (laminated 
flajwtone)  and  Hap  ton  stone  (tlajrstonej,  Burnley,  }{ochdnle  ila^rstoue ; 
I'pholland  flajrs  (lower  coal-measures),  used  also  for  jrrindstoues  and 
Bcythe-stoues,  (>m»l,  Billinjre  Hill  and  VpboUand,  Ijancashire ;  Peel  stone, 
near  Ik>ltou;  Tbwaiti^s  Delf  white  stone,  Wigan  ;  Kushy  Park  roof-stone, 
liiiinhill  and  St.  Helens.  Clay  Wood  stouf*,*  Slatestone  rock  *  (roolin^^- 
slates,  pavinpr),  Handsworth  Jiluesione,  Brinclilie  Blue  stone,  Brincliilc 
FAip:,  used  for  flajrs,  gravestones,  for  whitening  stones,  ^c.  (lower  coal- 
xueaj^ures),  Lidgate  roc*k,  Manor  stone  (buildiu^r  and  flag's),  Grimesthorpe, 
AVadajley  stone,  near  Shetfield ;  Potteruewtou  stone,  near  Leeds ;  York- 
shire pavinjr-stone,  Bretton  quarry,  Halifax  (lower  coal-measures) ;  and 
the  Shepley  stone  (flairs)  near  Huddersfield. 

Near  Bradford  the  Adwalton  and  Birstal  rock,  and  the  Bradford  and 
EUind  flapjtone,  are  of  economic  importance.  Some  tlujrs  of  a  size 
twelve  feet  square  have  beeu  obtained :  thin  beds  are  used  for  rooliujf 
purpoises. 


•  These  are  rocks  in  the  Carboniferous  Series,  but  doubtfully  referred 
to  the  Coal-Measuies. 
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The  following  rocks  are  also  of  Oarboniferous  age : — Shaw  Lane  stone,* 
Delper;  Wingerworth  stone,  near  Chesterfield;  Freebirch  stonei  near 
Chesterfield  ;  Gomal  sandstone  F  *  Sedgelev,  S.  Staflbrdshire. 

The  Dean  Forest  stone  is  used  for  building-purposes  and  grindstones ; 
the  Black  Pins  rock  is  worked  in  Ebbw  Vale  (Lower  Coal-measures). 

The  Clays  of  the  Coal-Measiires  are  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  bricks  and  tiles,  earthenware  and  pottery :  the 
clays  of  Stourbridge  are  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  fire- 
bricks, so  are  some  at  Newcastle,  Bradford,  Ac. 

In  Shropshire  a  red  marl  from  the  Coal-measures  is  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  encaustic  tiles. 

In  the  South  Wales  Coal-field,  near  Merthyr-Tydvil, 
Hatchettine,  or  mineral  tallow,  a  hydro-carbon,  is  found. 

Near  Bradford  the  Gannister  or  Calliard  stone  has  been 
ground  to  a  fine  sand  to  be  used  in  the  casting  of  iron  and 
brass. 

Grindstones  sometimes  called  Newcastle  grindstones  are 
formed  from  sandstones  from  the  coal-districts  of  Northum- 
berland, Durham,  Yorkshire,  and  Lancashire. 

At  Bilston,  in  Staflfordshire,  a  peculiar  sandstone  is  found 
lying  above  the  coal,  finer  than  the  above,  and  of  a  very  sharp 
nature.  This  is  quarried  entirely  for  the  Bilston  grind- 
atones^  which  are  of  great  excellence. 

The  carpenter's  millstone  is  a  hard  and  close  variety  of 
the  Yorkshire  sandstones.  The  northern  counties  yield 
several  varieties  of  grindstones,  which  are  much  in  request 
for  different  descriptions  of  work.  Yorkshire  grit^  for 
example,  is  used  for  polishing  marble  and  the  copper  plates 
for  engravers.  The  Sheffield  grindstone  is  a  hard  and  coarse 
stone  used  for  common  purposes:  it  is  found  at  Ardsley, 
14  miles  north  of  Sheffield.  The  Sheffield  blue  stone  is  a 
fine-grained  stone,  used  for  finishing  fine  goods.  The  act  of 
grinding  on   a  blue   stone   is   termed   ^whittening^  —  the 

*  See  note  on  p.  111. 
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Sheffield  whittle  from  the  earliest  periods  being  in  all 
probability  ground  on  this  stone.  Wickeraley  stones  are 
obtained  about  nine  miles  from  Sheffield,  and  are  much  used 
^the  cutlers  for  grinding.' 

In  the  lower  beds  of  the  Coal-measures  near  Bradford, 
iron-pyrites  has  been  worked  for  the  manufactiu*e  of  sulphuric 
add  and  sulphate  of  iron. 

The  Clay-ironstone  of  the  Coal-measures  yields  much  of 
tbe  iron  in  this  country.  Petroleimi  springs  have  been  met 
^th  in  the  Coal-measures  near  Broseley ;  one  called  the 
*  Burning  Well'  existed  about  a  century  ago. 

Supply  and  Duration  of  Coed. — The  subject  of  our 
■npply  of  coal  has  been  exhaustively  treated  in  the  Reports 
of  the  Royal  Coal  Commission.  It  appears  that  there  is  a 
V*8iitity  of  Coal  in  England  and  Wales  in  the  visible  Coal- 
fields, available  at  a  depth  not  exceeding  4,000  feet,  equal 
^  upwards  of  eighty  thousand  millions  of  tons ;  whilst  the 
Maomit  of  coal  similarly  available  beneath  the  Permian  and 
newer  strata,  is  estimated  at  about  fifty-six  thousand  millions 
of  tons.  The  probable  duration  of  our  supply  is  variously 
^nutted,  but  that  it  is  considered  p:ood,  at  depths  readily 
•coesrible,  for  at  least  276  years  is  satisfactory. 

*  Hant  and  Rudler,  Deacriptiue  Guide  to  the  Museum  of  Practical 
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SECTION  IL 

SECONDARY   OR   MBSOZOIC. 

Chapter  V. 
POIKILITIO. 

CoMFABED  with  the  Palaeozoic  rocks,  the  Secondary  strata 
form  a  very  distinct  group.  The  beds,  although  well  con- 
solidated, are  yet,  on  the  whole,  free  from  the  striking 
signs  of  alteration  or  metamorphism  which  are  so  largely 
present  in  the  older  rocks.  The  lines  of  stratification  are 
marked  and  easily  recognizable,  and  the  beds  have  sufifered 
but  little  from  the  eflFeets  of  great  disturbance  which  are  so 
conspicuous  in  the  deposits  of  earlier  times. 

Although  in  some  localities  an  apparent  passage  has 
been  observed  of  the  Permian  beds  into  Coal-measures,  yet 
on  the  whole  the  Secondary  strata  lie  imconformably  upon 
the  denuded  Palseozoic  rocks.  Lyell  has  well  remarked, 
'  that  nowhere  have  geologists  found  more  difficulty  in  draw- 
ing a  line  of  separation  than  between  the  Secondary  and 
Primary  series,'  for  indeed  there  is  no  great  break  between 
them. 

The  Secondary  rocks  are  characterized  by  Marsupial 
Mammalia ;  by  numerous  remains  of  Reptilia,  such  as  the 
Ichthyosaurua  and  Plesioaawnia ;  by  Mollusca,  of  the  genera 
Ammonites,  Belemnites,  Trigonia,  Rhynchonella,  and  Tere- 
bratula ;  by  Corals,  and  by  Cycadeiform  plants. 


POIKILITIC. 

The  Permian  and  Triassic  beds  have  been  very  differently 
clawed  by  geologists,  because  tbe  strata  taken  as  a  whole 
form  a  connecting  link  between  the  Palaeozoic  and  Mesozoic 
periods. 

Thus,  whilst  tbe  fauna  and  flora  of  the  Pernaian  rocka 
unite  tbem  more  closely  to  the  Paiteozoic  rocks  than  to 
the  Trias,  in  their  lithological  characters  and  in  the  evi- 
liences  of  their  method  of  formation,  the  two  groups  seem  in- 
Kpambly  connected,  and  with  them  the  Ghietic  or  Penarth 
littls  may  very  conveniently  be  classed. 

On  geological  maps  the  group  forms  a  conspicuous  band, 
stretching  across  England  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tees  to  the 
ffiouih  of  the  Exe,  with  a  branch  running  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mertey :  thus  marking  off  the  Paleozoic  ground  of  the  nortli 
of  England,  of  Wales,  and  of  the  S.W.  of  England,  from  the 
Secondary  and  Tertiary  tracts,  which  lie  to  the  south-east. 

The  Permian  and  Triassic  rocks,  from  their  prevailing 
rpd  colour,  are  equally  prominent,  and  the  '  red  ground  ' 
and  'red  rocks' have  given  many  a  name  to  our  hamlets, 
villages,  and  towns,  such  as  Rotberham,  Retford,  Kadford, 
fiadcliffe,  Radstock,  &c. 

The  term  New  Red  Sandstone  was  originally  used  to  dis- 
tinguish these  strata  frona  the  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

In  their  general  lithological  characters  there  is  a  marked 
similarity  throughout  the  Permian  and  Triassic  series,  con- 
Riisting  as  they  do  of  red  sandstones,  conglomerates,  and 
marls,  with  occasional  beds  of  limestone.  Originally,  the 
whole  of  these  rocks  were  classed  as  New  Red  Sandstone,  and 
the  name  *  Poikilitic' (meaning  varieffaieii),  subsequently 
suggested  by  Conybeare  as  an  equivalent  term,  is  one  that 
possesses  many  advantages  to  recommend  it. 
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On  physical  grounds  Sedgwick  classed  the  Permian  s 
with  the  Trias. 

There  are  instances  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  De 
shire,  where  a  kind  of  gradation  appears  between  the  < 
measures  and  the  Permian  sandstones,  which  are  lo 
conformed  to  them  ;  near  Coventry  the  Permian  beds  aj 
conformable  to  the  Coal-measures,  and  to  be  overlaid  ur 
formably  by  the  Trias ;  and  in  East  Yorkshire  there  is 
siderable  similarity  between  the  beds  at  the  base  of 
Permian  series  and  those  at  the  top  of  the  Coal-meas 
and  the  beds  have  been  diflFerently  classified  in  plac< 
geologists. 

Professor  Hull,  however,  believes  that  there  is  an  ur 
formability  between  the  Permian  and  Carboniferous  rod 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 

It  is  considered  by  some  observers  that  the  diff( 
members  of  the  Permian  formation  are  not  strictly  coi 
mable  to  one  another.  A  most  decided  instance  of  ur 
formability  is  stated  to  occur  in  the  railway-cuttin 
Tadcaster.  'The  Middle  Marl  has  there  thinned  awa 
a  mere  seam,  so  that  the  Upper  Limestone  rests  al 
directly  on  the  Lower,  and  at  the  base  of  the  former  the 
a  thin  bed  of  gravel  formed  of  Lower  Limestone  pebbles 

In  isolated  masses,  as  might  be  expected,  it  is  not  al 
easy  to  distinguish  between  the  Permian  and  Triassic 
Thus  certain  red  sandstones  in  Lancashire,  referred  to 
Permian  period  by  Mr.  Binney,  have  been  considere 
Bunt^r  by  Professor  Hull ;  although  the  latter  admits 
*  isolated  as  the  beds  are  here,  there  can  be  no  certaint; 
garding  their  age.'  In  some  parts  of  Yorkshire,  the 
mian  seems  to  pass  upwards  into  the  Trias. 

The  Eev.  A.  Irving  has  remarked  that  there  are 
signs  of  continuous  deposition  of  the  Permian  and  L 

>  Explanation  of  Quarter  Sheet  93  S.W.  (Geol.  Survey). 
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Banter  rocks  in  Nottinghamshire ;  and,  so  far  as  that  area  is 
eonoemed,  the  stratigraphical  data  seem  to  point  to  the  con- 
duaion  that  the  Permian  and  Bunter  are  but  portions  of  one 
great  unbroken  sequence  of  rocks. 

In  treating  of  the  physical  history  of  the  Permian  and 
Tiiassic  rocks  of  Great  Britain,  Professor  Ramsay  has  pointed 
out  that  the  beds  were  deposited  in  great  inland  lakes  for 
the  most  part  salt.  One  objection  might  be  taken  to  this 
tbeoiy,  inasmuch  as  the  organic  remains  of  the  Magnesian 
limestone  are  truly  marine  types.  Professor  Ramsay,  how- 
ever, observes  that  these  are  wonderfully  restricted  when 
compared  witli  those  of  Carboniferous  times,  and  in  the 
poverty  and  dwarfing  of  the  forms  the  fossils  of  this  rock 
may  be  compared  with  the  still  less  numerous  fauna  of  the 
Caspian ;  so  that  he  considers  they  might  have  lived  similarly 
in  a  large  inland  salt  lake  which  had  previously  been  con- 
nected with  the  open  ocean. 


FEEMIAN. 

Magnesian  Limestone  Series. 

The  name  Permian  was  proposed  by  Murchison  in  1841, 
^m  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Permia,  in  Russia. 

The  Permian  rocks  consist  of  red  sandstones,  conglome- 
rates, marls,  and  magnesian  limestones,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing series  is  generally  established  : — 

Yorkshire 

T»  J  a     J  A  J        /Upper  Red  Marl  and  Sand- 

ys      ^       .       /Red  Sandstone  and\  ^v 

Jjpper  Permian        j^^^  stone. 

or  Magnesian   Jt.,         •      t  *  I       Upper  Magnesian  Limestone. 

Limestone  Series  I "    i^  f      \  Lower  lied  Marl  and  Saud- 

I  stone. 

\^Lower  Magnesian  Limestone. 

Lower  Permian   )  Lower  Red  Sandstone,  Marl,  Breccia,  and    Conglo- 
(Koth-liegende).  j     merate. 


(Zechrtein).     [^12^^^, 
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The  fossils  are  generally  met  with  in  the  Magnesian 
Limestone  or  Marl  slate ;  plant  remains,  however,  are  found 
in  the  Lower  Red  Sandstone :  they  include  Fen^tella  reti- 
formis,  Produdua  horridtLs,  Spirifera  alata,  Avicula 
speluncularia,  Schizodus  obscwnis^  Bakevellia,  PcUceonis- 
cuSy  &c. ;  also  remains  of  Protoroaaurua  and  Labyrintho- 
dont  reptiles.  The  flora,  which  includes  SiffiUaria^  Alethojh 
teria,  and  Neuropteris^  is  nearly  allied  to  that  of  the  Coal- 
measures  ;  but  Mr.  Carnithers  has  observed  that  the  Per- 
mian vegetation  possesses  Mesozoic  affinities,  and  in  fact  thai 
the  commencement  of  the  Mesozoic  flora  is  to  be  sought  ix 
the  Permian. 

Professor  Phillips  first  suggested  that  the  Magnesia- 
Limestone  should  on  palseontological  grounds  be  classed  a 
Palaeozoic . 

The  following  localities  where  the  beds  are  represents 
are  given  by  Murchison : — 

Red  Sandatone  and  Marl. — West  of  Doncaster  ;  St.  Bee 
Head  and  Corby  Castle,  Cumberland. 

Ma^neaiam,  Li/meatone. — Coast  Cliffs  from  Tynemouth  t 
Hartlepool,  Clacksheugh,  Eldon,  Thickley,  Ferry  Hil 
Humbleton  Hill  (Durham) ;  Masham,  Boach  Abbej 
Rramham  Moor,  Ferrybridge,  Tadcaster,  Knares 
borough,  Bolsover  Moor,  Creswell  Crags  (100  ft.),  an< 
Steetly  (Yorkshire,  Derby,  and  Notts.) 

Marl  Slate, — ^Thickley,  Ferry  Hill,  Durham ;  Escarp- 
ment of  Magnesian  Limestone  from  Bramham  Moor  to 
Nottingham. 

Lower  Red  Sandatone,  &c. — Gacksheugh,  Durham; 
Plumpton  Bocks,  near  Knaresborough,and  Pontefract, 
Yorkshire ;  Astley,  Lancashire ;  Penrith ;  Wolver- 
hampton to  Coalbrook  Dale,  South  of  Shrewsbury,  West 

*    of  Birmingham,  and  aroimd  the  Dudley  Coal-field. 
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This  statement  will  explain  the  use  of  some  local  names, 
nich  as  the  Pontefract  rock  ( W.  Smith),  which  forms  a  natu- 
ral lAse  to  the  Magnesian  Limestone ;  the  Bolsover  Lime^ 
rtone,  which  is  a  yellowish-brown  dolomite  ;  the  Knottingley 
Limestone,  the  Weldon  Wood  Stone  near  Ferrybridge,  the 
Folwell  Limestone  near  Sunderland,  &c. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  Plumpton  rocks  has  been  con- 
sidered by  some  geologists  to  be  Millstone  Grit  (see  p.  90.) 

In  Durham  the  thickness  of  the  Permian  rocks  is  about 
600  feet. 


Lower  Permian  Beds. — Professor  Hull  has  pointed  out 
ttat  the  Lower  Permian  series  of  the  western  and  central 
pwts  of  England  may  be  arranged  under  two  distinct  types 
of  strata,  of  which  those  at  Enville  in  Shropshire,  and  the 
Mdatone  of  CoUyhurst,  near  Manchester,  may  be  considered 
*8  representative  beds.  To  the  Salopian  type  may  be  referred 
the  whole  of  the  Permian  rocks  as  they  occur  in  Shropshire, 
Staffordshire,  and  Warwickshire;  and  to  the.  Lancashire 
^ype,  the  rocks  of  this  formation  as  they  occur  at  Stockport 
^^  Cheshire,  in  South  Lancashire,  and  the  north-west  of 
England. 

The  beds  of  the  Salopian  type  attain  a  thickness  of  about 
^500  feet,  and  include : — 

Red  and  purple  sandstones  and  marls ;  breccia,  calca- 
reous conglomerate,  sandstone  and  marl ;  purple,  red, 
brown  and  white  sandstones,  often  calcareous. 

The  beds  of  the  Lancashire  type  include : — 

Red  marls  with  numerous  bands  of  fossiliferous  lime- 
stone, worked  for  lime,  130  feet.  (These  beds  are  con- 
sidered to  be  the  representatives  of  the  Magnesian 
Limestone  of  Yorkshire  and  Durham.) 

Bright  red  and  variegated  sandstone,  about  1,500  feet. 
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The  evidence  furnished  by  these  types  led  Professor  Hull 
to  conclude  that  a  ridge  of  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  crosses 
the  plain  of  Cheshire  beneath  the  Trias,  and  forms  a 
boundary  between  them. 


Magnesian  Limestone.^ — The  Magnesian  Limestone  is 
sometimes  globular  or  botryoidal  in  structure  ;  it  is  usually 
of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  sometimes  contains  cavities  lined 
with  crystals  of  calc  spar.  In  composition  it  contains  nearly 
equal  proportions  of  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia :  and 
it  is  sometimes  termed  Dolomite  or  Dolomitic  limestone.^ 

Tlie  dolomitic  limestone  of  Marsden,  near  Sunderland,  is 
flexible.     Some  beds  in  Yorkshire  are  said  to  be  fetid. 

The  thickness  of  the  Magnesian  Limestone  is  300  feet  in. 
Durham,  and  this  tliickness  is  maintained  at  Pontefract,  th& 
series  gradually  diminishing  in  thickness  to  about  120  feet:- 
near  Annesley. 

The  Magnesian  Limestone  has  been  largely  quarried  a*^ 
Bolsover  in  Derbyshire,  from  which  locality  the  stone  usetl 
in  the  construction  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  was  pro- 
cured.    There  is  about  12  feet  of  workable  stone,  of  a  pale 
brownish-yellow  colour.*   Southwell  Minster  was  also  to  some 
extent  constructed  from  this  stone,  and  partly  from  that  at 
Mansfield.     Quarries  have  been  largely  worked  at  Roach  (or 
Eoche)  Abbey,  near  Bawtry,  in  Y^orkshire ;  also  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of   Doncaster,   at    Brodsworth,    and   Park-nook, 
Worksop,  &c. 

The  stone  employed  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology 
was  obtained  at  Anston.  At  Huddlestone,  the  rock  used  in 
the  construction  of  Westminster  Hall  was  obtained.  Jack- 
daw Craig,  near  Tadcaster,  and  Smawse  on  Bramham  Moor, 

^  Termed  Redland  limestone  by  Wm.  Smith. 
'  So  called  after  the  geologist  Dolomieu. 
'  SometimeB  termed  DuDstone  in  Derbyshire. 
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are  well  known  loc^ilities  for  this  buildiDg-8t.oiie.  York 
Minster  was  partly  constructed  of  stone  from  Jackdaw  Craijj, 
•nd  Beverley  Minster  of  stone  from  Smawse. 

The  yellow  crystalline  limestone  of  Mansfield  Woodhouse 
ii  well  known  as  furnishing  a  good  building-stone ;  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  ManaReld,  red  and  white  sandstones,' which 
*fe  probably  on  the  same  horizon,  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Afeline,  only  siliceous  varieties  of  the  Magnesian  Limestone, 
We  been  much  quarried  for  building  purposes:  they  are 
tnown  as  the  Mansfield  White  and  Mansfield  lied  Sandstones. 
^e  Mansfield  eands  have  been  used  for  casting.  Quicksand 
"'■eiirs  at  the  base  of  the  Magnesian  Limestone  south  of 
Harthill. 

The  Magnesian  Limestone  forms  light,  arable,  and  dry 
^'! ;  it  has  been  used  for  agricultural  piuposes,  being  burnt 
'"'  manure,  the  limes  of  Kinneraley,  Knottingley,  Roach 
-'bbi'y,  Brotherton,  Ferrybridge,  Mansfield,  &e.,  being  cele- 
i*rated. 

Slabs  of  Magnesian  Limestone  are  said  to  have  been 
Polished  at  Knaresborough,  Sunderland,  &c. 

The  Lower  Magnesian  Limestone  near  Tadcaeter  contains 
Ws  of  hard  flinty  rock,  called  Calliard  or  Galliard,  which  is 
U«ed  for  road  metal. 

In  some  of  the  chemical  works  on  the  Tyne  the  dolomites 
ofthe  northern  counties  are  used  for  the  production  of  car- 
bonate of  magnesia;  while  the  magnesian  limestones  of 
jVIarsden  are  taken  in  considerable  quantities  to  Sunderland, 
where,  being  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  magnesia  is 
dissolved  out,  and  from  the  liquor  obtained,  Epsom  siilt  («m/- 
■fihate  of  magneaia)  readily  crystallizes.  A  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  Epsom  suits  now  sold  is  thus  obtained.' 


I  and  Rudler,  Deacriptiin  Guide  Co  the  Ulusevm   of  I'rarlicni 
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The  Permian  beds  of  the  Lake  district  occupy  the  Vale 
of  Eden  or  Cumberland  Plain,  resting  unconformablj  upon 
the  Carboniferous  rocks.  They  also  border  the  sea-shore 
from  St.  Bee's  Head  to  the  estuary  of  the  Duddon,  and  occur 
further  south  at  Walney  Island  and  the  adjoining  land. 

The  unconformability  is  shown  near  Appleby,  and  near 
Whitehaven.  Here  the  beds  are  well  developed.  The  lower 
division  consists  of  red  sandstones  and  breccias,  including  the 
Penrith  sandstones,  and  also  in  places  magnesian  limestone ; 
the  middle  division  consists  of  red  gypseous  shales  and  clays 
(Hilton  shales),  with  thin  limestones ;  and  the  upper  of  red 
and  white  sandstones  (Corby  Sandstones)  and  shale. 

Dr.  Nicholson  states  the  maximum  thickness  of  the  group 
to  be  8,000  feet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Penrith,  and  from 
3,000  to  4,000  feet  in  the  vicinity  of  Appleby.  Professor 
Harkness  considers  that  there  is  little  prospect  of  workable 
coal  beneath  the  Permian  beds  of  the  Vale  of  Eden. 

Mr.  Groodchild  informs  me  that  pseudomorphous  crystals 
of  rock  salt  occur  in  the  marls,  and  that  the  Lias  and  Hhsetic 
Beds  come  on  close  above  the  series  at  Carlisle :  facts  suggest- 
ing the  possibility  of  some  of  the  so-called  Permian  turning 
out  to  be  Trias.  The  term  *  brockram '  is  locally  applied  to  the 
breccias,  which  are  formed  to  a  large  extent  of  fragments  of 
Carboniferous  Limestone  imbedded  in  a  red  sandy  matrix. 
They  are  well  developed  near  Appleby  and  Kirkby  Stephen, 
and  are  largely  quarried  in  places  for  lime. 

Some  plant-remains,  Alethopteria^  Cardiocarpurriy 
OdorUopterisj  Sphenopteris^  and  UUmania,  found  in  the 
Hilton  Shales,  are  the  only  organic  remains  recorded  from 
the  Permian  rocks  of  the  Vale  of  Eden. 

At  St.  Bee's  Head,  the  Permian  and  Trias  are  considered 
by  some  authorities  as  unconformable.  Sedgwick  considered 
the  red  sandstone  to  be  Bunter. 

The  following  is  the  section  at  St.  Bee's  Head  : — 
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Upper  Permian  or  St  Bee*8  Sandstone. 

Bed  and  green  marls 'with  gypsum  .80 

Tellow  magneeian  limestone  with  casts  of  fossils    •    .11 

Breccia 3 

Whitehaven  sandstone  (Goal-measures  or  Permian  P) 

The  sandstone  of  St.  Bee's  Head  was  used  in  the  coDstruc- 
tion  of  Fumess  Abbey. 

Near  Manchester  the  Permian  beds  consist  of  a  series  of 
id  marls,  clays,  and  sandstones,  with  bands  of  fossiliferoiis 
limestone,  resting  upon  red  sandstones  (Gollyhurst  sandstone) 
ud  conglomerates :  these  again  repose  un conformably  upon 
the  Coal- measures.     The  thickness  is  from  100  to  140  feet. 

In  Durham,  the  Permian  rocks  are  from  600  to  700  feet 
intbicknesSy  consisting  of  the  following  beds: — 

Feet 

Marls  with  gypsum 100 

Limestones  (brecciated  at  Tynemouth  Oliff)  with] 

mollnscan  remains I     800  to  400 

Marl  slate  with  fine  specimens  of  fossil  fish       .      j 
Sandstone  and  gypseous  marl,  with  plant  remains     .    200 

Traces  of  Permian  rocks  occur  south  of  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch,  in  Leicestershire ;  but  according  to  Professor  Ansted 
It  is  a  *  doubtful  fragmentary  and  unimportant  deposit.'  The 
*^  occur  in  a  gravelly  and  loose  state,  so  that  in  one 
locality  the  deposit  is  known  as  the  '  Poxon  gravel.'  *  It 
^^^  interesting  fiust  that  the  pebbles  of  the  gravel  and 
"'^ccia  forming  the  Permian  deposits  appear  to  have  come 
''^  the  west,  no  trace  of  Chamwood  rocks  having  been  dis- 
^vered  amongst  them.' 

In  Nottinghamshire  the  following  divisions  have  been 
JJaade: — 

Red  Marl  and  Sandstone. 

Red  and  Purple  Marls,  with  thin  bands  of  Limestone. 

Magnesian  Limestone. 

Conglomerate* 
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The  marls  have  in  places  been  used  for  brick-raaking. 

Near  Tadcaster,  the  lower  Permian  marls  have  }  ioldetr  ^ 
gypsum,  formerly  worked  for  Plaster  of  Paris. 

Near  Rotherham,  beds  of  red  sandstone  (Rotherham  rec:^ 
rock)  *  are  quarried  for  grindstones  and  for  building  purposes    ;; 
and  in  the  same  neighbourhood  is  foimd  a  variety  of  KaddU:^ 
or  Eeddle,  much  used  in  polishing  lenses,  &c.     At  Hart  hill  9 
the  red  sandstone  is  worked  for  scythe-stones. 

The  Alberbury  breccia,  near  Shrewsbury,  is  probably  of 
Permian  age.  The  conglomerates  and  breccias  of  Cumberland, 
South  Staflfordshire,  Enville,  the  Lickey  andClent  Hills,  the 
Abberley  and  Malvern  Hills  are  generally  rough,  coarse,  and 
subangular ;  the  stones  and  boulders  being  embedded  in  a 
red  maiiy  paste.  In  Professor  Kamsay*8  opinion  these  are 
simply  old  boulder-clays,  formed  at  a  glacial  period  in  Per- 
mian times. 

At  the  Clent  Hills,  the  Permian  breccia  is  considered  to 
be  about  4d0  feet  in  thickness. 

On  the  eastern  face  of  the  Malvern  Hills  is  a  band  of 
brecciated  rocks,  termed  by  Professor  Phillips  the  Haffield 
Conglomerate,  which  is  about  200  feet  in  thickness. 

Near  Stafford  the  red  sandstone  has  been  worked  for  build- 
ing purposes.  In  South  Staffordsliire  the  thickness  of  the 
Permian  beds  is  estimated  at  from  1,000  to  3,000  feet;  and 
in  North  Staffordshire  from  500  to  700  feet. 

In  Cheshire  the  Permian  beds  attain  a  thickness  of  &om 
600  to  800  feet. 

In  the  Vale  of  Clwyd  traces  of  Permian  beds  have  been 
indicated  by  Mr.  Maw  as  resting  on  the  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone, and  being  overlaid  unconformably  by  Bunter  beds. 

In  Anglesea  the  Permian  beds  rest  unconformably  upon 
the  Coal-measures;  they  consist  of  red  marls,  sandstones, 
and  conglomerates,  and  attain  a  thickness  of  nigh  400  feet. 

'  Some  observers  have  placed  this  rock  in  the  Upper  Ooil-measuiee. 
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It  has  been  suggested  that  certain  breccias  in  Devonshire 
Dtty  be  of  Permian  age.     (See  p.  141 .) 


TRIAS. 

The  term  Trias  has  been   adopted  from    the    German 

geologists,  being  applied  to  the  triple  division  that  may  l)e 

made  in  places  on  the  Continent  in  this  series  of  rocks. 

These    three    divisions  are  (in  descending   order)    Keiiper, 

Muschelkalk,  and  Bunter.      The  Muschelkalk,  which  is  a 

grey  shelly  limestone,  has  not  been  identified  in  this  country, 

and  its  absence  has  led  many  geologists  to  regard  our  Triassic 

series  as  incomplete,  to  identify  in  it  only  the  upper  and 

lower  divisions  of  the  German  Trias,  and  to  regard   the 

Keuper  as  deposited  unconformably  upon  the  Bunter.     The 

following  shows  this  classification : — 

/  Red  and  Variegated  Marl. 
Keuper    -j  Lower  Sandstone  and  Marl  (Waterstones). 

^  Dolomitic  conjrlomerate. 

/Upper  Mottled  sandstone. 
Bunter     -I  Pebble-beds. 
^  V  Lower  Mottled  sandstone. 
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There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  in  some  localities  there  are 
evidences  of  erosion  or  disturbance  between  the  beds  classed 
as  Bunter  and  those  classed  as  Keuper,  but  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  satisfactory  evidence  from  which  to  con- 
clude that  such  unconformability  was  produced  at  one  time 
over  the  entire  British  area. 

The  absence  of  the  Muschelkalk  in  the  British  area  must 
not  of  itself  be  taken  as  any  evidence  whatever  of  an  uncon- 
formability, considering  the  very  variable  nature  of  the 
Triassic  strata,  and  of  the  conditions  imder  which  the  beds 
were  deposited  in  different  areas. 

The  use  of  the  terms  Bunter  and  Keuper  is  convenient. 
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altlKNigh  the  beds  in  our  oountiy  no  designated  cannot  be 
oxielat^d  in  time  with  eiaclness  with  the  rocks  distingoished 
bj  thvxse  names  on  the  Continent.  In  the  same  way,  where 
the  Oxford  and  Kimeridge  clays  come  together  without  the 
intervention  of  the  Coral  Bag  series,  and  without  unconfor- 
mabilitT«  we  cannot  perhaps  identify  the  exact  equivalent  of 
the  Coral  Rag«  and  cannot  do  better  than  use  the  purely 
litholo^oal  teims. 


Bmter. 
New  Red  Sandstone. 


The  Bunter  (variegated)  Sandstone  of  Germany  was  fiM 
identified  in  England  in  1826  by  Sedgwick. 

The  general  divisions  of  the  Bunter  beds  are  thus  given 
by  Professor  HuU  :  — 

Upper  Mottlifii  Sandstone^ — Soft,  bright,  red,  and  varie- 
gated sandstone, 

Pfbbte  Bifkh  or  Conglomerate, — Harder  reddish  brown 
sandstones,  with  quartsose  pebbles,  passing  into  con- 
glomerate; with  a  base  of  calcareous  breccia. 

Lokcer  Mottled  Sandstone. — Soft,  bright,  red,  and  varie- 
gated sandstone,  showing  much  false  bedding. 

The  Lower  Mottled  Sandstone  attains  a  thickness  of 
about  650  feet  at  Bridgenorth ;  in  Cheshire  it  is  400  feet ;  at 
St.  Helen's  Junction  it  is  about  250  feet ;  and  in  South 
Staffordshire  200  feet. 

The  Pebble  beds  attain  a  thickness  of  fix)m  60  or  80  feet 
to  600  feet.  They  are  composed  chiefly  of  quartz,  the 
pebbles  of  which  (according  to  Mr.  Aveline)  are  found  either 
loosely  scattered  amongst  unconsolidated  sand,  or  cemented 
into  a  hard  conglomerate.  '  So  gradually  do  they  pass  into 
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the  sandfltoneH  below  that  there  is  no  very  definite  line  of 
■•':-paratioD. 

The  Upper  Mottled  Sandstone  attainsathickness  varying 
from  200  feet  to  as  much  as  700  feet  at  Delamere  Forest. 

The  total  thickness  of  the  Bimter  beds  is  estimated  at 
1 ,000  to  2,000  feet. 

The  Hemlock  or  Himlock  Stone,  near  Nottingham,  con- 
fisl«of  the  Lower  Mottled  Sandstone  capped  by  the  Pebble 
l>eil!.  In  this  locality  the  sandstone  is  about  80  feet  thick, 
but  further  towards  Nottingham  it  has  a  thickness  of  100  feet. 
The  Vale  of  Clwyd  is  formed  in  the  Bunter  sandstone, 
beloDging  in  all  probability,  according  to  Professor  Hull,  to 
*^be  Lower  Mottled  Sandstone  ;  but  sections  are  rarely  eeen 
"^ing  to  the  covering  of  drift.  In  the  Bridgenorth  district 
""Jse  beds  form  the  fine  ridges  of  Apley  Terrace,  Peudlestone 
ftock,  Abbot's  Castle  Hill,  and  Kinver  Edge. 

The  beds  may  also  be  studied  near  Market  Drayton, 
' -^nnock  Chase,  and  Sherwood  Forest.' 

The  greater  part  of  Nottingham  is  built  on  a  coarse 
^'■'bite  sandstone,  containing  scattered  pebbles  of  quartzite, 
"^t.,  belonging  to  the  conglomerate  division,  according  to 
'^rofeasor  Hull.  The  old  castle  stood  on  a  cliff  of  the  same 
'^'Jtk.     Artificial  caverns  have  been  excavated  in  it. 

In  the  Liverpool  district  the  beds  are  represented  by  red- 
''ish-brown  pebbly  sandstone,  largely  quarried  for  building 
purposes. 
I  The  Upper  Red  and  Mottled  Sandstone,  both  in  stnic- 
hire  and  composition,  appears  to  be  the  most  uniform 
division  of  the  Bimter.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Birken- 
head, Liverpool,  and  Ormskirk,  the  lower  portion  of  thi^ 
sub-division    is    red,   the    upper    yellow,     and    sometimes 

■  It  la  owiofr  to  ita  poor  sandy  and  gravelly  soil  tliat  the  Forest  of 
flherwodd  existed  so  long,  the  groat^T  part  btiing  atill  retaiiied  as  wood- 
Uod  or  couimoD,    (AtbUucJ 
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sufficiently  hard  for  building  purposes.  It  is  developed  s 
Stourport.  The  town  of  Birmingham  is  built  principal] 
upon  it,  and  it  is  exposed  near  Wolverhampton. 

The  Bunter  beds  have  not  been  identified  with  certaint 
south  of  Malvern,  but  there  is  a  probability  of  their  beixi 
represented  in  West  Somerset  and  Devon  (see  p.  141).  Nea 
Malvern  they  are  represent-ed  by  400  feet  of  red  and  whit, 
sandstones  and  conglomerate. 

The  Bunter  sandstone  yields  a  good  supply  of  water, 
being  in  fact  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  the  water-bearing 
strata. 

The    Bunter    Conglomerate    of    Cannock    Chase   has, 
according  to  Mr.  Moljrneux,  yielded  lead  and  copper  ores. 


Keuper. 

New  Bed  Marl. 

The  Keuper  beds  which  overlie  the  Bunter  are  divided 
into : — 

Upper. — Red  and  variegated  marls  with  beds  of  sandstone, 

800  to  3,000  feet. 
Lower. — Sandstones  (Wat^rstones^)  having  a  thickness 

of  200  feet  in  Derbyshire  and  450  feet  in  Lancashire. 

There  is,  however,  no  hard  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  two  divisions.     Keuper  is  a  provincial  German  term. 


Lower  Keuper. — This  division  consists  of  thinly  lami- 
nated micaceous  sandstones  and  marls ;  also  of  white,  brown, 

*  This  term  was  originally  used  by  Mr.  Ormerod  because  the  surfaces  of 
some  of  the  beds  had  a  watery  appearance,  like  watered  silk.  The  term  as 
generally  understood  expresses  the  water-bearing  qualities  of  the  strata. 
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tf  leddiah  sandstone,  witli  sometimes  a  base  of  calcareous 
•^glomerate  or  breccia. 

Prof.  Hull  has  given  the  following  general   section   of 
*Wr  succession : — 

Wateratonea  (passage  beds  into  the  Red  Marl), — Brownish 
laminated  micaceous  sandstones  and  flags,  rippled,  with 
beds  of  sandy  marl. 

BvLUding-stonee. — Fine-grained  light-red,  brown,  yellow, 
or  white  freestones,  regularly  bedded,  with  occasional 
beds  of  red  marl,  producing  the  best  building-stone  of 
this  formation. 

Basement  beds. — Coarse,  irregularly-bedded  sandstones, 
calcareous  breccia  and  conglomerate,  with  bands  of 
marl  and  mottled  calcareous  beds  similar  to  the  '  Corn- 
stones  '  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

Many  foot-prints  of  Labyrinthodonts  {CheirotJierium) 
bave  been  discovered  in  the  Keuper  Sandstones,  and  parti- 
cularly in  Cheshire.  Perhaps  the  quarries  at  .Storeton  Hill, 
on  the  peninsula  of  Wirral,  are  the  richest  in  these  traces  of 
ancient  life. 

The  beds  have  been  largely  quarried  for  building  purposes 
at  Ombersley  and  Hadley. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Pattingham  and  Tattenhall  the 
basement  beds  liave  been  burnt  for  lime. 

The  beds  are  exposed  near  Bromsgrove,  Kidderminster, 
and  Bridgenorth,  near  Wolverhampton,  Rugeley,  Colwich, 
^  Eccleshall,  Hawkstone  Hills,  at  Overton  Scar,  and  in  the 
Peckforton  Hills,  Cheshire.  They  are  also  seen  at  Delamere 
Forest  (450  feet),  Storeton  Hill,  in  East  Warwickshire,  at 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch  and  Alton  in  Staffordshire,  also  in  Derby- 
shire and  Nottinghamshire. 

Among  the  local    stones  may  be  mentioned  the  Bank 
Delf  Stone  of  Bank  Quarry  near  Melling ;  the  Runcorn  stone ; 
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the  Tinkersdale  stone  of  Grinshill,  Shrewsbury ;  the  Dn 
Stone  ?  of  Drayton  Basset,  Tamworth ;  and  the  Kingi 
Stone  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Codsall. 

The  I^wer  Keuper  sandstones   of  Alderley  Edge 
yielded  much  copper-ore. 


Upper  Keuper. — The  uppermost  deposit  of  the  1 
consists  very  often  of  Red  Marl. 

It  comprises  a  series  of  red  and  variegated  marls,  the 
colour  preponderating,  and  the  beds  being  mottled  with  s 
and  streaks  of  a  grey  or  green  hue. 

In  the  upper  part  the  marl  is  softer  and  generally  witl 
distinct  lines  of  stratification,  and  it  is  usually  much  brc 
up  and  fissured  by  cracks  or  joints  and  miniature  faults, 
rock  presents  a  rubbly  appearance,  and  is  often  separ 
into  small  masses  of  a  cuboidal  or  rhombic  form.  It 
stratified  with  the  marl  there  often  occur  beds  of  hard 
and  sometimes  grey  or  cream-coloured  marl,  and  sandsto 

The  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime  does  not  appear  t 
invariable,  but  the  amount  is  sometimes  so  trifling  as  nc 
be  detected  by  the  application  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

These  red  and  variegated  marls  were  first  identified 
the  Keuper  of  Germany  by  Sedgwick. 

Beds  of  sandstone  occasionally  occur  in  the  Red  Marl, 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tewkesbury  there  is  a  bed  of  v 
sandstone  20  to  30  feet  in  thickness  in  the  Red  Marl. 

In  the  Upper  Keuper  Sandstones  near  Taunton,  M 
Moore   has   discovered   remains   of  EstherUi  onlnuta^ 
Labyrinthodmi^  &c. 

Prof.  T.  R.  Jones  and  Mr.  Parker  have  described  a  s 
of  Foraminifera  from  the  Red  Marl  series  at  Chellaston 
Derby. 

The  Keuper  Marl  forms  fine  rich  meadow-land  ;  the 
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w  lell  suited  for  orchards  and  teazels.  It  was  formerly  largely 
Qttd  for  marling  ground :  hence  the  number  of  old  marl  pits. 
Alabaster  or  gypsum  (hydrous  sulphate  of  lime)  occurs 
in  abundance  in  some  localities  in  the  Red  Marl  or  G}^seous 
marls  of  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  Newark  and  Orston,  Xotting- 
hamshire ;  Chellaston  and  Aston,  Derbyshire ;  near  Tiitbnjjy, 
Stafifordshire ;  near  AMiitehaven,  Cumberland;  Syston,  in 
Leicestershire  ;  and  at  Watchet,  in  Somersetshire. 

The  purer  and  variegat^iKi  kinds  art;  manufactured  into 
ornamental  articles,  the  common  sort  Cbut  that  most  largely 
worked)  is  converted  by  burning  into  Plaster  of  Paris,  which 
being  largely  used  in  forming  moulds  for  the  StaflFordshire 
potters,  the  alabaster  is  known  as  Potter's  Stone.  The  very 
<ioarse  kinds  are  used  as  top-dressing  for  soils. 

Celestine,  or  '  Salt-stone '  (Sulphate  of  Strontian),  is  foimd 
in  some  abundance  in  the  Ked  Marl  of  Gloucestershire  and 
Somersetshire. 

Pseudomorphous  crystals  of  rock  salt  occur  abundantly  in 
the  Keuper  sandstones  and  marls. 

Fullers'  earth  is  raised  from  the  marl  beds  at  Kaddle 
Rts  near  Braithweel,  north-east  of  Kotherham,  also  at 
Itenton  in  Yorkshire;  and  at  Taschbrook,  one  mile  from 
Warwick,  a  substance  probably  of  the  same  nature,  as  it  was 
intended  as  a  substitute  for  soap,  was  raised  l)y  the  lilarl  of 
Warwick.* 

In  Cheshire  and  Worcestershire  beds  of  Rock-Salt  occur, 
interstratified  with  the  lower  beds  of  the  Keuper  JVIarl.  In 
Cheshire,  Prof.  Hull  considers  that  the  Marl  has  a  tliickness 
little  short  of  3,000  feet.  Our  culinary  wilt  is  largely  inanu- 
iactured  from  the  brine  springs.  Hence  the  term '  Saliferoiis ' 
is  sometimes  applied  to  the  Upper  Keuper  strata. 

Among  the  localities  are  Droit wich  and  Stoke,  in  Wor- 
cestershire ;   Northwich,  Sandbach,   Anderton,  Middlewich, 

'  Convbeare  and  riiillips. 
K  2 
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Lawton,  Dirtwicli,  and  Xantwich  in  Clieshire  ;  and  Sbix"- 
leywich  in  Staflfordshire.*  Prof.  Hull  states  that  at  Droitwie^i 
the  salt  has  been  extracted  from  the  brine  for  upwards  cz^f 
1 ,000  years. 

The  Rock-salt  occurs  at  some  places  in  a  massive  or  grs:^- 
nular  form,  at  others  in  large  cubical  crystals ;  Gypsum     :is 
often  found  with  it.     It  is  usually  of  a  dull  red  tint,  BLim  d 
associated  with  red  and  pale  green  marls.     When  lighted  i_».p 
witli    numerous  candles,  the   vast  subterranean    halls  tU  sit 
have  ])een  excavated  during  the  working  of  Rock-salt,  present 
an  appearance  which  richly  repays  any  trouble  that  may  ha,\e 
been  incurred  in  visiting  them.* 

In  Xantwich  and  other  places  in  Cheshire  where  the  »aif 
is  worked,  the  beds  containing  it  are  reached  at  a  depth  of 
from  50  to  1 50  yards  below  the  surface.      The  number  of 
saliferoufi  beds  in  the  district  is  five,  and  they  vary  in  thick- 
ness from  six  inches  to   nearly  forty  feet;  a  considerable 
quantity  of  salt  is  also  mixed  with  the  marls  associated  with 
the  purer  beds. 

The  descent  to  the  mines  is  by  a  shaft,  used  for  the 
general  purposes  of  drainage,  ventilation,  &c.  The  roof, 
which  is  about  20  feet  aliove  the  floor,  is  supported  by 
pillars  about  15  feet  in  thickness.  The  Wilton  mine,  one  of 
the  largest,  has  been  woAed  330  feet  below  the  surface,  and 
from  it,  and  adjacent  mines,  upwards  of  60,000  tons  of 
Rock-salt  were  annually  obtained  ;  a  part  of  which  was  ex- 
ported, and  the  rest  dissolved  in  water,  and  afterwards  re- 
duced to  a  crystalline  state  by  evaporating  the  solution. 

The  mines,  however,  are  not  the  only  sources  from  which 
salt  has  been  obtained,  and  it  is  only  since  tlie  year  1670, 
when  the  beds  were  discovered  during  an  unsuccessful  sink- 

*  The  hotises  in  wliich  salt  U  manufactured  are  called  Wvch-houses. 
^  For  these  and  the  following^  remarks  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  Ansted  • 
Geoloffy  (1844). 
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ingf  for  coal,  that  the  actual  Rock-salt,  as  a  mineral,  haslx^eu 
dug  out  from  the  mine.  Before  that  time  the  chief  sii[)ply 
was  obtained  from  the  brine  springs  of  Droitwich,  near 
Worcester.     (Ansted.) 

Ih  the  Marston  mine,  near  Northwicli,  there  are  two 
thick  beds  of  Kock-salt ;  the  upper  84  to  90  feet,  the  lower 
150  feet  in  thickness,  and  they  are  separated  by  30  feet  of 
indurated  red  clay  containing  strings  of  salt. 

The  Red  marl  is  not  a  freshwater-bearing  stratum.  It 
is  necessary  to  penetrate  it  before  an  abundant  supply  of 
materia  reached  ;  and  this  is  generally  met  with  in  under- 
lying sandstones. 

Mr.  James  Plant  has  given  the  following  general  section 
of  the  Upper  Keuper  Beds  at  Leicester  : — 

a.  Upper  Keuper  Alarls,  containing  beds  of  gypsum  and 
several  thin  bands  of  green  marly  sandstone,  on 
which  were  found  numerous  pseudomorplious  salt- 
crystals.     80  to  1 20  feet. 

6.  Thin  sandy  shales,  with  'way-boards'  of  green  marl. 
25  to  30  feet. 

c.  Thick  beds  of  soft  white  sandstone  (water-stones). 
20  to  30  feet. 

(Z.  Thin  sandy  shales,  similar  to  6.     35  feet. 

«.  Red  Clay. 

The  total  thickness  of  the  Keuper  series  near  Leicester 
is  from  700  to  1,000  feet.  The  water-stones  are  w^orked  tor 
building  purposes. 

The  Red  Marls  are  largely  worked  for  brick-making  near 
Nottingham.^ 

It  is  needless  to  indicate  the  particular  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  the  Triassic  rocks,  as  they  can  best  be  seen  by 

*  The  *  Red  Clay  of  Tuxford '  belongs  to  tiio  series. 
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reference  to  a  geological  map.  They  form  part  of  the  plain 
of  York,  and  stretch  through  Nottinghamshire,  Leicester- 
shire, Derbyshire,  Cheshire,  Staffordshire,  Warwickshire, 
Worcestershire,  and  Gloucestershire,  and  there  is  an  outlying 
mass  near  Carlisle,  consisting,  according  to  the  Rev.  P.  B. 
Brodie,  of  red  marls  and  water-stones. 


TRIASSIC  ROCKS  OF  SOUTH  WALES  AND  THE 
SOUTH-WEST  OF  ENGLAND. 

In  Glamorganshire,  Gloucestershire,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Mendip  Hills  the  Red  Rocks  consist  of 
Dolomitic  Conglomerate,  Dolomitic  Limestone,  Sandstone 
(generally  very  calcareous),  and  Marl. 

The  Dolomitic  Conglomerate,  sometimes  called  '  Mill- 
stone '  or  '  Millgrit  rock,'  is  an  old  beach  deposit  of  Keuper 
age,  derived  chiefly  from  the  Mountain  Limestone.  K 
rarely  contains  pebbles  from  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  Mill- 
stone Grit,  or  Coal-measure  Sandstones,  partly  because  they 
are  not  so  extensively  exposed  along  the  old  margins,  and 
partly  because  most  of  the  sandstones  would  be  of  too  friable 
a  nature  long  to  resist  the  friction  to  which  they  were 
subjected. 

The  included  fragments  are  sometimes  well-rounded,  hut 
often  so  slightly  worn  as  to  constitute,  in  fact,  a  breccia 
rather  than  a  conglomerate.  They  vary  in  size,  from  that  of 
a  pea  to  boulders  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter ;  but  stoD(  ^^ 
about  tlie  size  of  a  hen's  egg  constitute  by  far  the  larger  prt>- 
portion  of  fragments  in  the  conglomerate.  These  are 
cemented  together  by  the  Carbonates  of  Lime  and  Magnesia, 
whence  the  name  Dolomitic  or  Magnesian  Conglomerate. 
Very  frequently  the  cementing  material  is  simply  Carbonate 
of  Lime,  sometimes  it  is  marl  or  ferruginous  sand;  the 
matrix  is  usually  much  coloured  by  peroxide  of  iron. 
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The  thickness  of  the  GoDglomerate  is  subject  to  much 
variation :  it  is  rarely  more  than  30  feet. 

The  Dolomitic  Conglomerate  is  sometimes  burnt  for  lime, 
ft  is  also  used  for  building  and  ornamental  purposes.  The 
Dmycot  stone  dug  near  Axbridge  is  well  known  in  the 
district. 

The  Dolomitic  Conglomerate  usually  occurs  at  the  base 
of  the  Ked  Marl,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  it  occurs  at  all 
horizons  along  the  margin  of  that  deposit,  where  the  beds 
dovetail  one  into  the  other,  proving  that  its  formation  con- 
tinued throughout  the  entire  series.     (See  Fig.  8,  p.  84.) 

Sandstones  occur  near  Brislington,  Chew  Magna,  and 
Yatton  (Claverham  or  Clarham  stone). 

At  East  Harptree  beds  of  chert  are  associated  with  the 
marls  and  conglomerates. 

The  remarkably  even  manner  in  which  ^the  Mountain 
Limestone  has  been  denuded  is  well  shown  at  Wallcom})e, 
near  Wells,  where  the  Keuper  beds  rest  on  the  basset  edjres 
of  this  rock.  This  even  line  is  also  very  conspicuous  in  tlie 
vales  near  Frome. 

The  road  to  Wookey  Hole  on  the  one  side  of  Wells,  and 
that  leading  to  Dulcot  on  the  other,  show  in  places  in  the 
Red  Marl  a  bed  called  the  'Wonder  Stone,'  described  by 
Messrs.  Buckland  and  Conybeare  as  'a  beautiful  breccia, 
consisting  of  yellow  transparent  crystals  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  disseminated  through  a  dark  red  earthy  dolomite.' 

Beds  of  Dolomitic  or  Magnesian  Limestone  are  con- 
spicuous near  Clevedon,  and  on  the  Glamorganshire  coast. 
Red  and  brown  oxides  of  iron  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
Dolomitic  conglomerates,  and  they  have  been  worked  in 
many  places,  as  at  Llantrissant  in  Glamorganshire,  on  the 
Mendip  Hills,  &c.  Reddle  has  been  largely  dug  near 
Winford. 

In  the  Dolomitic  Conglomerate  of  Durdham  Down,  near 
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Bristol,  some  Dinosaurian  remains  have  been  found,  which 
belong  to  the  genera  Palceoaaitrna  and  ThecodonbisauniH, 

The  New  Eed  rocks  of  West  Somersetshire  and  Devon- 
shire comprise  a  series  of  Marls,  Sandstones,  Conglomerates, 
and  Breccias. 

These  different  lithological  divisions  are  in  one  sense 
inconstant,  because  each  modification  may  occur  anywhere 
in  i\\e  scries ;  but  looked  at  in  a  large  way,  and  as  indicated 
in  the  coast-section  lx?tween  Axmouth  and  Teignmouth,  the 
following  order  of  succession  seems  applicable  to  the  countiy 
])otween  Porlock,  Taunton,  and  the  shores  of  the  English 
(^'hannel — the  classification  and  thicknesses  are  taken  from  a 
paper  by  Mr.  W.  A.  E.  Ussher : — 

Fbet 

5.  Upper  Miirls 1,000 

4.  TpiKT  Saudstonefl 4<K) 

X  Coii^U)niorate8  or  Pcbhle-beds    ....  HO 

2.  Lower  Marls 4()0 

1 .  Lower  Sandstones  and  Breccias  .        .        .1 ,000 

3,000 

Thus  the  Marls  (o)  sometimes  contain  beds  of  Sandstone; 
the  Sandstones  (4)  contain,  in  places,  beds  of  Marl,  or  seams 
of  Conglomerate;  the  Conglomerates  and  Pebble-beds  (3) 
contain  seams  of  Sandstone;  the  Marls  (2)  sometimes  con- 
tain sandy  sediments,  l)ut  these  are  more  usually  de\elope(l 
at  the  base;  the  Breccias  and  Sandstones  (1)  dovetail  one 
into  the  other,  more  particularly  in  the  higher  portion  of  the 
division,  where  they  are  often  capable  of  being  distinguished 
in  mapping,  wliile  in  tlie  lower  portion  the  breccia  is  associated 
with  conglomerate:  the  sandstone  often  contains  beds  of 
breccia,  and  marly  or  clayey  seams  appear  in  places  in  the 
breccia. 

In  the  following  section  the  beds  consist  of  red,  brown, 
jind  yellow  sandstone,  witli  pebbly  seams;  false-l)edding  is  very 
conspicuous.    They  bt*long  to  the  Upper  Sandstone  division. 


The  Upper  Marls  appear  on  the  southern  edge  or  escarp- 
nent  ol  the  Polflen  Hil^  and  are  visible  in  severa]  outlying^ 
lills  in  the  bordering  moors. 

From  Bridgewater  the  Marls  extend  north-west  towards 
Ratchet,  and  soiithwardfi  throngh  the  vale  of  Taunton,  where 
tiitir  boundary  with  the  Upper  Sandstone  of  Halse  and  Fit;!- 
liMd  is  very  ill-defined.  In  an  easterly  direction  the  Marl 
ia overlaid  by  the  Greenaand  of  Blackdown,  and  the  estension 
"f  the  beds  is  almost  concealed  east  of  Keiitisbere,  where 
'hey  are  not  so  calcareous  as  in  other  places.  Near  Broad- 
fefmhury  and  Kentisbere,  alternations  of  sandstone  and 
mottled  cl^y,  which  dovetail  together,  are  seen  in  the  lane 
Sittings.  The  upper  beds,  consisting  of  red  and  variegated 
marLs,  pass  upwards  into  the  Kh^tic  beds  at  Axmouth,  They 
"*  well  shown  at  Seaton,  Branscombe,  and  Wat«het ;  and 
'^'ilain  G-ypaum,  particularly  at  Watchet,  and  near  Homerton. 

p8<;udomorpbous  crystals  of  Roek-Balt  have  been  noticed 
'I  'he  lower  portions  of  these  Ijeds  near  Sidmouth. 

The  underlying  Upper  Sandstones  are  generally  composed 
*t  led  rock,  often  false-bedded  and  in  places  mottled  with 
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greenish-grey  streaks  and  patches,  and  containing  hard  no- 
dules and  ferruginous  concretions.  Such  beds  are  well  shown 
near  Williton,  Halse,  Ninehead,  Wellington,  Kentisbere,  and 
Sidmouth.  Near  Williton  tbe  beds  are  very  calcareous,  and 
are  burnt  for  lime. 

In  the  sandstone  series  of  Otterton  Point  Mr.  Whitaker 
found  the  jaw  of  the  Lacertilian  reptile  Hyperodaped/>n\ 
and  more  recently  in  the  higher  portion  of  the  same  series  oi 
beds,  nearer  to  Sidmouth,  Mr.  H.  J.  J.  Lavis  has  discovered 
several  Labyrintliodon  remains,  which  render  it  j^robable 
that  others  who  devote  sufficient  time  to  minute  examina- 
tion of  these  strata  may  be  similarly  rewarded. 

Beneath  the  Upper  Sandstones  come  \^s  of  Conglomerate 
with  large  pebbles  of  Grit  and  Limestone,  as  at  Tipnoller  an( 
other  quarries  east  of  W^iveliscombe,  near  Stogumber,  Mil 
verton,  and  Wellington.  Sandstone  bands  frequently  occu 
between  the  beds  of  conglomerate.  Between  the  sandston 
and  conglomerate  there  is  indeed  no  hard  line  of  demarcatioi 
South  of  Mil  verton,  and  between  Halse  and  Preston  Bowe 
there  is  a  development  of  pebbly  sandstone.    (See  fig.  13.) 

In  some  localities  the  limestone  pebbles  and  boulde 
from  the  Conglomerate  are  burnt  for  lime;  and  the  oth 
pebbles  of  grit  and  sandstone  are  used  for  road-mending. 

The  Pebble-beds  *  of  Budleigh  Salterton  are  made  i 
largely  of  flattened  quartzite  pebbles,  containing  Palaeozo 
fossils :  these  have  been  traced  by  Mr.  Ussher  to  the  quartza 
pebble-beds  of  Burlescombe. 

Tlie  term  '  Popple-rock '  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  coi 
glomerates,  and  the  Budleigh  pebbles  are  locally  known  i' 
'  Popples.'    There  is  also  the  village  Newton  Poppleford. 

The  Lower  Marls  are  used  for  brickmaking  near  Wivelis 
combe  and  Cullompton. 

In  Devonshire  and  West  Somerset  there  are  certain  bedN 
included  in  the  New  Red  Series,  which  are  termed  Breccia& 
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They  are  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  slaty  fragments  im- 
bedded in  a  red  sandy  matrix,  and  are  accompanied,  sometimes 
abundantly,  by  pebbles  of  Devonian  Limestone,  by  pebbles  of 
Carboniferous  and  Devonian  grits,  and  by  boulders  of  Granite 
and  various  Igneous  rocks. 

The  Lower  Sandstones  and  Breccias,  containing  clayey 
and  marly  beds,  occur  at  Stogumber,  Heavitree,  Dawlisb, 
Teignmouth,  Kingskerswell,  &c.  They  contain  many  lime- 
stone pebbles,  some  of  which  at  Teignmouth  enclose  Gonia" 
tftw,  Clymenia^C.  linearis)^  and  many  jNIadrepores.  These 
pebbles  are  burnt  for  lime  in  places.* 

Some  of  the  brecciated  clay  beds  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

Exeter  and  near  Torre  are  worked  for  brick  and  tile-making. 

The  lower  beds  of    Breccia  between   Teignmouth   and 

I    Exeter  have  been  long  known  to  contain  a  variety  of  felspar 

i    called  Murchisonite,  evidently  derived  as  pebbles  from  tlie 

granitic  or  igneous  rocks  (quartz-porphyry,  &c.)  of  the  dis- 

'    trict,  yet  diflering  a  little  in  colour  and  texture  from  the 

Diineral  when  found  in  situ.     Mr.  Ormerod  has  latelv  en- 

ft' 

^voiired  to  trace  out  certain  horizons  in  this  series  ])V  the 
<*currence  of  Murchisonite,  whence  the  name '  Murchisonite 
^ds,'  which  has  been  applied  to  these  strata. 

Although  horizontal  sections  such  as  that  of  the  coast, 
^i  others  made  up  from  the  numerous  quarries  and  pits, 
^ould  indicate  such  a  succession  as  that  so  well  described  by 
^y  colleague  Mr.  Ussher,  and  although  all  isolated  sections 
^eein  indicating  a  sequence  of  rocks  of  tolerably  well- 
defined  lithological  characters,  nevertheless  we  have  as  yet 
^^  positive  proof  that  the  separate  divisions  that  are  visible 
Jn  the  coast-section  between  Teignmouth  and  Axmouth  are 
continuous   one  beneath   the  otlier,   so    that  at  the  latter 

*  The6e  pebbles  are  much  sought  for  on  the  sea  Hhi)re,  nud  niv  derived 
chiefly  from  the  Breccia,  but  some  perhaps  directly  li'um  the  Dev^uiau 
Limestoxie. 
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locality  all  would  be  represented  in  vertical  section  were  a 
boring  carried  throujj^h  the  series. 

The  indications  of  a  succession  of  rocks  furnished  by  the 
coast-section  would  in  most  instances  be  taken  as  sufficient 
evidence  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  in  travelling  from 
west  to  east,  newer  and  newer  beds  (excepting  of  course 
the  repetitions  occasioned  by  numerous  faults)  were  exposed. 
But  when  the  question  of  the  metliod  of  accumulation  of  the 
strata  comes  to  be  solved  some  difficulties  arise. 

Thus  we  have  in  the  country  between  West  Somerset,  and 
Torquay  and  Axmouth  on  the  South  Devon  coast,  bordering 
the  I)cvonian  and  Carboniferous  rocks,  (1 )  a  margin  of  breccia 
and  sandstone,  (2)  one  of  marl,  (3)  one  of  pebble-beds  and 
cougk)merate,  (4)  one  of  sandstone,  (5)  one  of  marl. 

It  may  be  observed  that  nowhere  are  the  conglomerates 
(3)  far  removed  from  the  old  margin,  but  the  pebble-beds  of 
Budleigh  Sultertonare  seemingly  the  most  distant  from  their 
parent  rocks.  The  former  are  all  of  local  derivation.  The 
derivation  of  some  of  the  latter  is  not  exactly  known ;  the 
foi^sils  seem  to  indicate  species  of  Devonian  and  Silurian 
( ?  Cambrian )  age ;  and  although  at  one  time  the  pebbles  were 
considered  to  have  travelled  from  the  French  area,  it  is  now 
considered  that  they  may  have  been  derived  from  rocks  at  no 
very  great  distance  from  the  spots  where  the  pebbles  are  now 
found ;  perhaps,  as  Dr.  Hicks  has  suggested,  from  rocks  de- 
stroyed in  the  formation  of  the  English  Channel.^ 

It  is  at  least  a  significant  fact  when  looked  at  in  a  large 
way  that  the  coarser  materials  are  nearer  the  old  margin,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  Dolomitic  Conglomerate  of  the  Mendip 
Hills,  Gloucestershire  and  Glamorganshire. 

Nor  have  all  the  beds  been  traced  persistently  across  the 

»  The  Rev.  V,  B.  Brodie  has  recorded  his  discover}',  in  the  Drift  of 
Warwickehire,  of  pebbles  of  similar  character  and  with  similar  fossils  to 
those  found  at  Budleigh  Salterton. 
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country,  for  one  or  other  of  the  members  is  not  imfrequently 
abflent,  a  feature  which  may  be  due  either  to  faults  or  to  at- 
keoiiation.  Now  it  would  be  impossible  for  anyone  who 
BMually  observed  the  district  to  offer  any  opinion  on  this 
mbject,  and  I  have,  I  may  say  almost  reluctantly,  come  to 
the  conclusion,  which  my  colleague  Mr.  Ussher  had  before 
surmised,  that  the  local  absence  of  members  is  generally  due 
to  &ults. 

The  character  of  the  Breccia  itself  seems  to  me  to  be 
entirely  due  to  the  nature  of  the  bordering  rocks  which 
fcnned  the  old  margin  of  the  lacustrine  area,  and  which  con- 
iiited  most  largely  of  slates.  Therefore  no  conclusions  as  to 
its  age  can  be  drawn  from  its  lithplogical  characters.  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison  considered  it  to  be  Permian,  agreeing 
^Oi  Conybeare  and  Buckland,  who  identified  the  Heavitree 
Breccia  with  the  Roth-liegende  of  the  Oermans.  It  may 
ifideed  be  difficult  to  disprove  tliis  if  we  regard  the  Permian 
^  Trias  as  one  system ;  and  therefore,  as  the  red  rocks  of 
wonshire  form  a  connected  series,  the  use  of  the  term 
^oikilitic  may  be  preferable  to  that  of  simply  Trias. 

It  is  indeed  a  question  of  great  interest  as  to  wliether  the 
Bed  beds  of  Devonshire  be  altogether  of  Triassic  age.  The 
«^Wer  beds  have  sometimes  been  classed  as  Bunter,  while  the 
^pper  are  undoubtedly  Keuper,  passing  gradually  upwards 
^Jitothe  Rhsetic  beds  east  of  Axmouth.  There  is  no  uncon- 
fennability  in  the  series,  and  the  thickness  would  seem  to 
^nant  the  idea  that  perhaps  the  Bunter  and  also  the 
^uschelkalk  may  be  represented,  although  without  any 
POMibility  of  their  equivalent  sediments  being  identified. 
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SHiETIC  0£  PENABTH  BEDS. 

The  Rliaetic  beds,  so  named  on  the  Continent  from  the  Rli3P- 
tian  Alps  of  Lombardy,  where  they  are  well  developed,  have 
l)een  identified  in  EIngland  mainly  through  the  researches  of 
Dr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Charles  Moore.  The  English  and 
Welsh  representatives  of  the  series — the  Penarth  Beds,  so 
named  by  Mr.  Bristow  in  1864 — are  comparatively  feeble 
in  development,  but  they  are  not  on  this  accoimt  the  less  in- 
teresting and  important.  They  foim  the  connecting  link 
between  the  Poikilitic  and  Jurassic  strata,  a  fact  of  great  sig^ 
nificance,  considering  the  different  physical  conditions  under 
which  these  two  great  groups  of  strata  were  deposited.  The 
Ehsetic  beds  bind  them  together  as  one  great  conformable 
sequence  of  deposit.  Much  discussion  has  arisen  as  to  whether 
these  passage-beds  are  more  closely  allied  to  the  Trias  or  to 
the  Lias ;  there  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  they  belong  as 
much  to  the  one  formation  as  to  the  other.  The  Palflcontolo- 
gical  evidence,  afforded  by  the  fish-remains  which  occur  in 
the  middle  shaly  division,  would,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Sir 
Philip  Egerton  many  years  ago,  incline  us  to  connect  the  Bone- 
bed  with  the  Trias ;  whereas  the  fossils  of  the  upper  strata, 
and  the  moUusca  generally,  would  link  the  Rhaetic  beds  Avith 
the  Lower  Lias,  from  which,  nevertheless,  they  are  dis- 
tinguished in  this  country  by  the  entire  absence  of  Cepha- 
lopoda. As  a  matter  of  convenience,  and  to  avoid  giving 
too  great  a  prominence  to  the  strata,  it  seems  best  to  include 
them  Avith  the  Trias,  as  the  uppermost  formation  in  the 
Poikilitic  system. 

The  Rhaetic  Beds  consist  of  a  series  of  marls,  black 
shales  and  white  limestones,  having  an  average  thickness  of 
about  50  feet.  The  series  admits  of  the  three  following 
subdivisions : — 
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Feet 

White  Lias,     about 12 

Black  Shales        „ 12 

Grey  Marls  '„ •        .    24 

The  White  Lias  comprises  many  beds  of  white  limestone, 
capped  by  a  hard  smooth-grained  stone  called  the  Sun  bed, 
which  from  its  closeness  of  texture  and  general  purity  has 
been  recommended  for  purposes  of  lithography.  At  or  near 
the  base  of  the  White  Lias  is  foimd  the  Gotham  or  Landscape 
Marble,  so  well  known  from  the  dendritic  markings  which 
occur  throughout  it  J  It  is  found  in  impersistent  masses  from 
two  or  three  to  eight  inches  in  thickness,  and  is  present  gene- 
rally where  the  White  Lias  is  developed  in  the  southern  part 
of  Gloucestershire,  in  Somersetshire,  even  to  the  coast-section 
near  Lyme  Regis  in  Dorsetshire. 

The  black-shales  or  paper-shales  form  perhaps  the  most 
characteristic  and  persistent  portion  of  the  Ehajtic  series. 
They  are  much  impregnated  with  iron  pyrites,  and  contain 
the  well-known  bone-bed,^  of  which  sometimes  there  are  one 
or  two  bands :  these  consist  of  pyritic  and  micaceous  sand- 
stone containing  the  bones,  teeth,  palates  and  coprolites  of 
fish. 

The  Grey  Marls  at  the  base  of  the  Rhsetic  series  graduate 
^  imperceptibly  into  the  Red  Marls  of  the  Trias,  that  some- 
times they  are  included  in  that  formation.  The  mere  dif- 
ference in  colour  between  the  deposits  is  subject  to  so  much 
variation  that  although  the  red  disappears  in  the  Rhaetic 
^arls,  yet  the  boundary-line  drawn  solely  in  reference  to 
dolour  can  never  be  taken  as  a  truri  physical  horizon. 

The  Rhsetic  beds,  wliere  they  approach  the  old  Palaeozoic 
Innd  of  the  Bristol  Coal  Basin,  the  Meudip  Hills  or  South 

*  It  is  conftidered  that  these  marliings  are  produced  by  infiltration  of 
Q^es  of  manganese  and  iron. 

'  Formerlv  called  the  Jjias  Bone-bed. 
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Wales,  frequently  overlap  the  New  Red  rocks,  whether  Bed 
Marl  or  l)oloinitic  Conglomerate,  and  repose  directly  upon 
the  older  .rocks.  They  thea  sometimes  present  conglomeratic 
characters.     (See  Fig.  8,  p.  84.) 

The  Rhsetic  beds,  wherever  sections  have  been  obtained, 
have  been  found  to  be  present  between  the  Red  Marls  and 
Ijower  Lias.  They  may  therefore  be  said  to  extend  across 
England  from  near  Redcar  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire  to 
near  Lyme  Regis  on  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire. 

Tliey  occur  in  Cumberland  near  Carlisle,  in  Staffordshire 
(Need wood  Forest),  Shropshire,  Warwickshire,  Leicester- 
shire, and  in  Glamorganshire,  South  Wales. 

In  Yorkshire  10  to  20  feet  of  blue  or  grey  limestone, 
generally  laminated  and  shelly,  with  partings  of  whitish 
clay  or  marl,  rests  immediately  upon  the  red  gypseous  marls 
of  the  Keuper. 

Tlie  White  Lias  seems  to  be  feebly  represented  in  Lin- 
colnshire, Nottinghamshire,  and  Leicestershire,  and  there 
appears  to  be  a  development  of  greyish  marly  beds  in  part 
replacing  the  White  Lias,  which  becomes  so  conspicuous  in 
♦Somersetshire  and  Dorsetshire.  At  Penarth  the  White  Lias 
is  scarcely  traceable. 

The  Rhaetic  beds  are  well  exposed  near  Watchet,  where 
tlie  thickness  is  150  feet,  which  is  only  equalled  elsewhere  in 
England  at  Queen  Camel  near  Yeovil. 

Amongst  other  sections  are  those  of  Garden  Cliff,  West- 
bury-on-Sevem  ( Westbury  Beds),  Anst  Cliff,  Saltford,  UphiU 
cutting,  Puriton  and  Shepton  Mallet. 

The  Wedmore  stone  is  a  shelly  limestone  locally  met  with 
in  the  I^lurtic  beds  near  Wedmore;  and  the  *  Flinty  bed  Ms 
H  compact  limestone  with  alternating  shelly  layers,  found 
near  Beer  Crocombe,  in  which  Mr.  Moore  has  obtained  many 
species  of  mollusca. 

The  fossils  of  the  White  Lias  are  Ostrea  Liasaica^  M(h 
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Oardium  Rhcetlcum,   MonoHe  decusaata, 
i.lid-tiibea,  &c. 

la  the  Black-shales  aad  intercalated  bone-heds  and  thin 
jteams&TeAiaicula  cuntorta;^  Pecten  Valonieneia,  itc. 

Fro.  H.-^Sfclion  nf  hoter  liii»  and  White  Lint,  n/nr  Bath, 
(ilidlaaA  Itnilmy,  none  Wetton  SlatioB,  looking  fust.) 


i^andy  beds  are  sometimes  found,  crowded  with  casts  of 
''•'llfwtra  arenicola. 

The  tfrey  marls  have  yielded  but  one  fossil,  but  that  is  of 
'W  highest  interest,  being  the  tooth  of  the  oldest  known 
,  Britidli  ilrtaimhi,  MicroUmle^  (Hypeipniniiopais)  Rhcctivus, 
"liich  was  found  by  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins  at  Watxihet, 

toward  Forbes  (nearly  30  years  ago)  expressed  his  opinion 
"mt  the  fauna  of  tlie  VSTiite  Lias  was  curiously  representa- 
'»!■  of  the  existing  Caspian  fauna.  He  then  broached  the 
"  linn  that  the  Red  Mark  were  formed  in  a  great  salt  inland 
'  .1  (a  sort  of  Aralo-Caspian),  during  the  last  state  of  which 
!i"  White  Lias  was  ibrmed  ;  that   the  bed  was  then  (if  not 


'  ItoQce  tba  beds  litive  been  termed  the  x< 


if  AciaUa  ciintorta. 
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elevated)  depressed ^  and  turned  into  a  part  of  the  ocean, 
when  the  Liassic  fauna  came  in.^ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association  held  at  Bath  in 
1864,  Mr.  Moore  described  three  cartloads  of  deposit  contain- 
ing Shsetic  fossils  which  he  had  found  washed  into  a  fiissure  of 
Mountain  Limestone  near  Frome.  From  this  he  had  obtained 
*  twenty-nine  teeth  of  the  oldest  Mammals  {Miavlestes  Moorei), 
three  only  having  been  previously  found,  together  with  relics 
of  nine  genera  of  Septiles,  most  of  them  new  to  this 
country,  and  fifteen  genera  of  Fishes.  Mr.  Moore  also 
produced  70,000  teeth  of  the  Lophod/as  alone  as  the 
result  of  his  labour,  and  stated  that  the  three  loads  of  clay 
had  yielded  him  probably  one  million  specimens. 

The  White  Lias  beds  are  used  for  building  purposes,  and 
are  burnt  for  lime.  The  grey  marls  have  been  used  for 
marling  land. 

The  Ehaetic  beds  generally  form  a  gentle  escarpment 
overlooking  the  vales  of  New  Eed  Marl,  and  the  junction  with 
the  beds  below  is  frequently  conspicuous  in  the  ploughed 
fields.     Springs  are  given  out  at  the  base  of  the  White  Lias. 

>  Memoir  of  Edward  Forbes,  1861,  p.  418  j  see  also  Ramsay,  Quart, 
Joum.  Geol  Soc,y  vol.  xxvii.  p.  189. 
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SUB-SECTION  JURASSIC. 

m 

Chapter  VI. 

LIASSIC. 

^  Jurassic  system  includes  the  several  members  of  both 
I^  and  Oolites,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  development 
of  these  strata  in  the  Jura  mountains  between  France  and 
Switzerland. 

The  Liassic  and  Oolitic  rocks  have  been  conveniently 
S^ouped  into  different  stages  or  sections,  which  are  charac- 
teriled  by  certain  marked  lithological  features,  and  by 
certain  assemblages  of  organic  remains.  Although  these 
^^haiacters  are  remarkably  persistent  over  large  areas,  yet 
^e  different  stages  display  a  considerable  variation  in  thick- 
^688  when  traced  across  the  country,  and  some  of  them  are 
^uite  locally  developed. 

When  we  proceed  to  correlate  the  Liassic  and  Oolitic 
'^kg  of  the  south-west  of  England  with  the  same  ]>eds  in 
^he  midland  and  north-eastern  counties,  we  find  that  many 
diflSculties  present  themselves.  The  variations  in  thickness, 
^  the  lithological  subdivisions,  and  in  the  assemblages  or 
^ones  of  organic  remains,  are  striking.  When,  however,  we 
look  to  the  physical  history  of  the  period,  and  the  method 
^f  deposition  of  the  sediments,  such  changes  appear  but 
Natural.  We  cannot  for  one  moment  suppose  that  an 
^gillaceouB,  a  sandy,  or  a  calcareous  deposit  was  formed 

L  2 
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continuously  and  contemporaneously  over  the  entire  country, 
although  any  one  of  these  deposits  might  be  laid  down  over 
a  considerable  area.  Such  deposits  were  in  some  instances, 
no  doubt,  all  being  formed  at  the  same  time.  The  great  \*aria- 
tions  in  thickness  and  other  modifications  exhibited  by  the 
Liassic  and  Oolitic  series  seem  to  indicate  that  their  subdivi- 
sions were  not  formed  contemporaneously,  but  that  a  clayey  con- 
dition, such  as  that  which  produced  the  Upper  Lias,  prevailed 
longer  in  one  tract  than  in  others,  and  the  same  thing  may 
be  said  of  the  Midford  Sands.  The  great  thickness  of  Fullerf 
Earth  would  likewise  indicate  a  period  of  time  which,  in  tracts 
where  it  has  thinned  away,  was  occupied  by  the  deposition  of 
rocks  of  a  different  lithological  nature. 

Thus  the  conditions  of  sedimentary  deposit  may  have 
changed  at  different  times  in  different  areas,  and  these  changes 
would  be  marked  as  a  rule  by  the  modifications  in  the  assem- 
blage of  organic  remains  which  were  suited  to  the  then 
prevailing  physical  conditions. 

The  clayey  beds,  it  should  be  observed,  are  more  persis- 
tent than  the  sandy  or  calcareous  strata. 

Prof.  Ramsay  considers  that  the  Liassic  and  Oolitic  for- 
mations were  sediments  laid  down  in  warm  seas  surrounding 
an  archipelago  of  which  Dartmoor,  Wales,  and  Cumberland 
formed  some  of  the  islands. 

The  finer  sediments  were,  no  doubt,  brought  down  by 
rivers;  the  calcareous  sands  and  freestones  have  been  formed 
from  comminuted  shell  and  coral ;  while  evidences  of  coral- 
reefs  occur  at  some  horizons. 

The  rapid  alternation  of  limestone  and  clay  in  the  Lower 
Lias  is  remarkable,  but  may  perhaps  be  partly  accounted  for 
by  segregation,  the  liard  beds  often  having  a  nodular  appear- 
ance, and  frequently  occurring  in  isolated  nodular  masses. 

The  condition  of  an  embayed  sea  near  a  large  continent, 
such  as  is  now  seen  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia,  where 
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ven,  running  over*  extensive  flats,  pour  their  waters  into  a 
leltered  portion  of  the  ocean,  is,  in  Prof,  Ansted's  opinion, 
Iself  to  have  attended  the  deposition  of  the  Liassic  strata. 


LIAS. 

The  term  ^Lias'  is  supposed  to  be  the  corruption  of  a 
>Td  indicating  layers,  for  the  Lias  is  characterized,  on  the 
lole,  by  marked  regularity  in  the  strata  which  compose  it. 
iese  for  the  most  part  comprise  alternations  of  argillaceous 
nestone  and  clay  or  shale. 

The  Lias  forms  a  conspicuous  band  stretching  across 
igland  from  Whitby  and  Redcar,  on  the  coast  of  York- 
ire,  to  Lyme  Kegis  on  the  coast  of  Dorset ;  the  liarder 
ckg  forming  gentle  escarpments  which  overlook  the  vales 
rmed  in  the  softer  or  clayey  strata. 

The  organic  remains  of  the  Lias  arc  rich  and  varied  :  the 
unerous  forms  of  Ammonites  and  Belemnites,  aud  many 
her  marine  Mollusca,  are  very  characteristic,  and  indicate 
1  essentially  marine  formation,  although  here  aud  there 
idences  of  estuarine  conditions  are  met  with.    The  remains 

Reptiles,  particularly  of  the  genera  Ichthyoaaurus  aud 
^iosaurua,  have  led  some  to  designate  the  period  as  the 
}e  of  Beptiles,  or  Saurozoic  Epoch. 


Lower  Lias. 

The  Lower  Lias  consists  in  its  lower  portion  of  blue  and 
)wn  argillaceous  limestones,  with  partings  of  clay  or  shale, 
en  bituminous;  in  the  higher  portion  the  clay  prepon- 
"ates,  and  there  are  only  occasional  bands  of  impure  lime- 
ne,  generally  nodular. 
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The  thickness  of  the  Lower  Lias  is  subject  to  much 
variation,  and  more  particularly  in  the  west  of  England  and 
South  Wales,  where  some  conglomeratic  modifications  aie 
met  with. 

The  study  of  the  fossil  contents  of  the  Lias  has  led 
palaeontologists  to  make  certain  subdivisions  based  upon  the 
apparent  succession  of  life.  The  most  important  of  these  are 
the  Ammonite-zones  of  Dr. Wright,  who,  following  Dr.  Oppel, 
divided  the  Lower  Lias  as  follows: — 

6.  Zone  of  Ammonites  raricoHatus    Dark-coloured  clays. 

6C      „    ,^  ,f  oxynotus         Blue  clays  with  iron  pyrites. 

4.      „    J,         „  obtuaua  Clay  and  marl  with  inconstant  liands 

of  limestone. 
3.      „    „  „  Tumeri         Li^ht-colouredargillaceous  and  shelly 

limestone  and  slaty  clay. 
2.      „    ,f  „  BucJdandi^    Bluish   argillaceous    limestone   and 

(vel  hisulcatus)       clay. 
1.      ,y     J,  „  planorbis        Hard  grey  limestones. 

The  '  Saurian  and  Ostrea  beds '  are  frequently  recognized 
as  zones  at  the  base  of  the  Lower  Lias. 

The  value  of  these  divisions  has  frequently  been  ques- 
tioned, as,  owing  to  the  absence  of  Ammonites,  the  zones  are 
very  often  indeterminable.  The  meaning  of  the  term  zoi^ 
is  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Ralph  Tate  in  the  following  para- 
graph. '  The  Lias  can  conveniently  be  subdivided  into  zones 
or  stages,  characterized  by  organic  remains,  and  generally  hy 
lithological  features,  the  former  being  more  or  less  a  conse- 
quence of  the  conditions  which  produced  the  latter;  and 
thus  the  zones  mark  different  conditions  of  sea  bottom  and 
of  life.  Species  of  Avimonites^  being  the  most  restricted  in 
range  of  the  common  fossils  of  the  Lias,  and  moreover  easily 
identified,  have  been  selected  as  indices  to  the  zones  i  but 
their  presence  alone  does  not  warrant  us  in  assigning  this 

^  Some  palasontologists  recognize  another  zone  between  those  of  A* 
Buckiandi  and  A.  planorbis,  namely,  the  zone  of  A,  anffulatut. 
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limestone  to  the  zone  of  Ammonites  angulatusj  or  that  clay 
to  that  of  Ammonites  Tumeric  as  the  case  may  be ;  for  they 
may  range  through  several  zones.  And  the  Ammonite  which 
gives  its  name  to  a  zone  is  but  one  of  many  which  mark  a 
determinate  stage  in  the  life-history  of  the  formation.  Hence 
the  zone  is  a  zoological  one,  and  signifies  an  assemblage  of 
species,  and  not  the  range  of  an  Ammonite.'*   (See  p.  157.) 

Near  the  base  of  the  Lower  Lias  in  Gloucestershire  there 
is  a  bed  of  limestone  about  a  foot  in  thickness,  termed  the 
Insect  limestone,  in  which  the  Kev.  P.  B.  Brodie  has  obtained 
inany  Insect  remains. 

In  Somersetshire  other  palaeontological  zones  have  been 
identified  by  Mr.  Moore,  as  the  Spirifer-bank  which  at  Cam- 
ertou  and  Badstock  yields  such  fine  specimens  of  Spirifer 
Valcotti,  and  the  Foraminifera  zone ;  both  of  which  underlie 
fte  zone  of  Am,manites  raricostatus. 

The  Lias  has  always  been  a  favourite  collecting-ground 
for  those  in  search  of  fossils.  It  is  a  formation  easily  recog- 
i^ized,  and  its  fossils,  when  found,  can  generally  be  extracted 
without  much  difficulty. 

Whitby  has  long  been  famous  for  its  snake-stones  ( Am- 
monites),  but  so  great  has  been  the  demand  for  these,  that  I 
to  informed  supplies  have  been  sent  there  from  other  local- 
ities— a  £Eu;t  which  collectors  should  bear  in  mind,  as  few 
fossils  are  of  any  scientific  value  unless  the  locality  they 
come  from  be  definitely  known. 

In  addition  to  the  fossils  before  mentioned,  the  following 
species  may  be  given  as  characteristic  of  the  Lower  Liajj : — 
Mollusca:  Am/monites  Canj,beari,  Nautilus  striatus^  BeleDt- 
nites  iumtus^  Gri/phcea  ineurva  {arcuata)  (Devil's  toe-nail), 
Unicai'dium  cardiaicUs,  Cardhiia  Listen^  PhoUuU/inya 
fjlabra^  Lima  gigantea^  Avicula  cygnipes^  Illppopodium 
pandei'osum^  Pleurotomana  Anglica^  and  RhynchoneUa 
:ariubUis;  Crinoids:  ExtracriniLs  briareus^  Pentacrhius ; 
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and  the  Coral  laaatrea  Murchisoni.  Cnigtacea  of  the 
genera  Eryon,  Glyphea,  and  Scapheua  are  sometimes  met 
with. 

Among  the  fish  may  be  mentioned  Lepidotus^  Acivdus. 
&c.  The  Ichthyodonilites  are  the  large  bony  spines  of  tish, 
as  HybodvSy  allied  to  the  Ceatrdcioii  and  Chimcera, 

The  reptiles  include  species  oi  Ichthyosaurus  andP/c^io- 
saurus]  of  the  former,  specimens  24  feet  in  length  have 
been  obtained ;  and  of  the  latter,  with  its  long  neck,  speci- 
mens have  measured  from  18  to  20  feet. 

In  the  upper  clayey  beds  of  the  Lower  Lias  the  fossils  are 
often  pyritic. 

Among  the  many  places  of  geological  interest  in  England. 
none  has,  perhaps,  attracted  more  visitors,  and  particularly 
foreigners,  than  Lyme  Kegis. 

Well  situated  as  it  is  for  the  study  of  stratigraphical  and 
physical  geology,  its  fame  is  due,  perhaps,  more  to  the  rich- 
ness of  its  Liassic  fauna  than  to  the  beauties  and  wondrous 
effects  of  its  landslips.  The  numerous  remains  of  fish  and 
giant  reptiles,  not  to  mention  the  many  and  varied  forms  of 
invertebrate  life,  have  attracted  many  an  eager  collector.  It  i^ 
true  that  the  Lias  in  its  three  members  of  Upper,  Middle? 
and  Lower,  has  yielded  an  abundance  of  organic  remains; 
and  yet  many  who  visit  the  cliffs  of  Lyme  in  search  of  speci- 
mens return  disappointed.  One  may  walk  from  Seaton  to 
Charmouth,  and,  perhaps,  hardly  find  a  specimen  worth 
carrying  away,  or  should  one  be  found,  its  size,  or  the  toil  of  ex- 
tracting it,  may  overcome  the  patience  of  the  investigator. 
The  fact  is,  the  fossils  occur  at  particular  horizons,  and  it  ij 
only  by  much  time  and  laboiu*  that  good  specimens  can  bt 
obtained.  It  is  not  that  Lyme  Eegis  was  a  remarkabh 
favoured  locality  for  the  entombing  of  organic  remains— th( 
large  exposures  of  lias,  and  the  number  of  collectors,  hav« 
made  it  famous.     At  Street,  near  Glastonbury,  there  ar 
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Toy  laige  quarries  in  the  Lias,  and  here  niunerous  fish  and 
leptilian  remains  have  been  found  in  an  abundance  almost 
equal  to  that  at  Lyme  Begis.  But  most  of  the  specimens  that 
eoridi  our  public  museums  and  large  private  collections  have 
not  been  obtained  by  a  single  visit,  but  have  been  gathered 
by  the  quarrymen  or  those  professionally  engaged  in  col- 
lecting during  the  labours  of  many  years. 

The  thickness  of  the  Lower  Lias  of  Dorset  has  been  esti- 
mated at  700  feet.  In  Somersetshire  the  thickness  varies 
from  a  few  feet  to  300  feet. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Wedmore,  at  Street,  and  along 
the  Polden  Hills,  the  lower  beds  are  considerably  modified. 
Here  we  have  compamtively  soft  argillaceous  limestones, 
sometimes  graduating  into  a  marl,  together  with  coarse  and 
compact  blue  limestones  (called  *clog').  The  clay-bands 
are  in  great  part  represented  by  slaty  marls. 

Peculiar  cherty  modifications  of  the  Tjias  occur  on  the 
^dip  Hills  at  Harptree  Hill,  near  Chewton  Mendip  and 
East  Harptree. 

Local  modifications  of  the  Lower  Lias  also  occur  near 
Shepton  Mallet,  where  the  deposit  presents  shore-conditions 
^  consists  of  sandy  limestone  and  conglomerate,  without 
tbe  usual  clayey  partings.  In  the  Radstock  Coal-district^ 
^reover,  the  deposit  exhibits  a  remarkable  attenuation  from 
BQspension  of  sediment.     (See  Fig.  8,  p.  84.) 

The  Lower  Lias  in  the  Vale  of  Ilchcster  consists  of  three 
Diembers: — 

1.  Blue  and  brown  clay  (worked  for  brick-making). 

2.  Even  bedded  blue  limestones  and  shales  (the  lime- 

stones are  largely  quarried). 

3.  Bubbly  white  earthy  limestones  and  marls,  Avith  Ostrea 

Liassica  and  Modiola  minima. 

The  first  and  uppermost  division  occurs  over  the  flat 
X)untry  bordering  the  Marlstone  escarpment. 
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In  Glamorganshire  the  Lower  Lias  or  Lias  Conglomerr^ 
fret|uontly  exhibits  shore-conditions.  The  beds  are  well  ^e*: 
hibited  in  the  cliffs  at  Sutton,  Southerndowu,  and  Dunrav 
Sometimes  the  beds  approach  in  character  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  theixi. 
The  Conglomerates  are  formed  of  Carboniferous  Limestone 
pebbles. 

Mr.  Bristow  has  stated  that  on  the  shore,  where  the  sec- 
tions are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  sea-water,  they  have 
become  silicified,  and  so  hard  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficixlt 
to  hammer  the  fossils  out  of  the  rock  ;  while  the  calcareoos 
sliells  of  the  fossils  themselves,  between  high  and  low  water 
mark,  have  sometimes  been  replaced  by  chalcedony. 

At  Sutton,  the  stone  is  described  by  him  as  a  white  tu- 
faceous  freestone.  The  clayey  beds  seem  entirely  to  have 
disappeared. 

The  Lower  Lias  is  largely  developed  in  Gloucestershire' 
Worcestershire,  and  Warwickshire. 

In  Warwickshire  the  thickness  is  upwards  of  600  feet. 
Outliers  of  Lias,  with  intervening  Bhaetic  beds,  occur  ^* 
Copt  Heath  (Knowle),  and  Wootton  Wawen  in  South  Waic" 
wicksliire.  The  lower  beds  are  well  shown  at  Wilmcote  ai*^ 
Binton,  near  Strat  ford-on- A  von,  where  they  have  been  largel-5 
(|uarried. 

In  Leicestershire  the  Lower  Lias  attains  a  thickness  ^^ 
520  feet;  the  upper  portion  consisting  chiefly  of  clays,  ett^ 
the  lower  20  feet  of  limestones. 

According  to  Mr.  Judd,  the  cuttings  on  the  Syston  a^^ 
Peterborough  Railway,  between  Kirby  and  Whissendine,  e^^^' 
liibit  the  best  illustration  of   the  Lower  Lias  beds  in  tb^^*" 
district.     The  following  are  the  general  divisions  which    t»-  ^ 
hsm  made : — 

I.  Bhie  clajrs  with  much  pyrites  and  many  septaria;    Amtnon^^ 
capricornvaf  Pentacrinus, 
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^  Slielly  limestones  with  Cardiniay  Hippopodium  ponderomm. 

9'  ^lue  laminated  pyritous  shales,  with  thin  bands  of  limestone, 
Ammonites  bipunctatu8y  Spirifer  Walcotti,  PentacrinuSj  ^. 

/•  Sandy  days. 

e.  Olay  with  much  pyrites  (producing  selenite  by  its  decomposition), 
Betemnites  elavatus,  Plicatula  spinosa, 

d.  'B'erruf^JiGuahmeatoue, Ammonites  8e?nico8tatu8f  Cardinia,  Gryphaa 
incurva, 

C'  Clay  with  bands  of  pyrites,  Ammonites  angulatus, 

&•  Coarse  grained  and  shelly  limestones,  Ammonites planorbiSf  NatUilus, 
Lima  gigantea, 

^  *  Ush  ajid  Insect  Limestones/ ^  finely  laminated  argillaceous  lime- 
stone alternating  with  shale,  and  abounding  with  remains  of  fish, 
crustaceans,  saurians,  plants,  and  sometimes  insects.  Extensively 
worked  at  Granby,  Barrow-on-Soar,  &c.,  for  the  manufacture  of 
hydraulic  cement. 

In  Northamptonshire  the  Lower  Lias  has  a  thickness  of 
about  650  feet. 

In  the  north-west  of  Lincolnshire,  as  pointed  out  by  the 
I^ev,  J.  E.  Cross,  there  is  a  valuable  bed  of  ironstone,  cover- 
^Dg  the  wide  plain  on  which  is  situated  the  village  of  Scun- 
thorpe, which  has  lately  been  worked.  It  occurs  low  down 
^  the  Lower  Lias,  and  is  possibly  on  the  same  horizon  as 
^  W  of  ironstone  worked  at  Caythorpe,  near  Grantham. 

In  Yorkshire  the  following  divisions  are  given  by  Prof. 
Phillips :— 

S.  Clay  or  shale,  300  to  500  feet,  containing  many  earthy  limestone- 
nodules,  and  not  many  fossils ;  Pentacnnites,  Grypheea 
MacCuUochii,  8^c, 

2.  Gryphite  limestone,  12  to  20  feet,  occurring  in  rough  shelly  beds  ; 
Oiyphsa  incurva  very  abundant. 

1.  Clay  with  septarian  nodules.  Ammonites^  Lima,  Pentacrinites. 

In  Cumberland,  near  Carlisle,  there  is  about  120  feet  of 
^*^^i'k  shales  and  limestone  (including  Rhaetic  beds),  in  which 
^I^e  Rev.  P.  B.  Brodie  identifies  the  Lima  and  Saurian  Beds. 

^  Mr.   Judd  suggests   that  these  beds  be  called  the    '  Strensham 
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Economic  Products^  cCc,  of  Lower  Lias. 

The  Lower  Lias  limestones  are  much  quarried  for  building- 
and  paving  purposes,  and  to  be  burnt  for  lime. 

The  quarries  of  Street  and  Keinton  Mandefield,  in 
Somersetshire,  yield  very  large  slabs,  not  imeommonly  12 
feet  square.  The  Thurlbeer  Lias  and  Knapp  Stone  are 
locally  known  near  Taunton. 

The  cement-stones  at  the  base  of  the  Lias  at  Barrow-on- 
Soar  have  been  largely  worked  for  the  manu&cture  of 
hydraulic  cement.  The  Limestone  Beds  at  Lyme  Regis  and 
Aberthaw  are  similarly  noted. 

The  '  Ammonite  Marble'  found  at  Marston  near  Yeovil  is 
composed  of  A.  planicosta. 

The  Lower  Lias  Clays  are  often  used  for  brick  and  tile- 
making.  Some  of  them  are  very  bituminous,  and  near 
Chard  and  Axminster  they  have,  early  in  the  present  centuryi 
led  to  fruitless  trials  for  coal.  Similar  trials  have  been  made 
at  times  in  Lincolnshire  and  Leicestershire. 

The  soil  is  brashy  and  often  of  a  rich  brown  colour- 
Corn,  oats,  mangel-wurzel,  turnips,  cabbages,  and,  in  places? 
beans  and  teazels  are  cultivated. 

The  ground  is  generally  flat  or  gently  undulating,  fori^c^' 
ing  vales,  with  an  escarpment  at  the  junction  with  tb^ 
Rhaetic  beds,  overlooking  the  vales  of  Red  Marl. 

The  Lower  Lias  is  not  a  water-bearing  stratum,  buthal^* 
up  or  throws  out  water  when  porous  beds  rest  above  it. 

The  pasture-lands  on  the  clays  furnish  material  in  tt*  ^^ 
vale  of  Gloucester  for  the   celebrated  *  double  Gloucest^^ 
cheese,  and  near  Melton  Mowbray  and  Leicester  for   tt^^ 
SStilton.'     Cheddar  cheese  maybe  said  to  be  the  product  <^^ 
the  pasturages  on  the  Liassic  Clays,  Red  Marl  and  AUuvitU^ 
of  Somersetshire. 
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Middle  Lias. 

The  Middle  Lias,  or  Marlstone  as  it  was  called  by  William 
Smith,  consists  generally  of  two  members.  The  upper 
*  Brown  rock '  or  *  Sock  bed '  (  =  Marlstone  proper)  comprises 
tough  iron-shot  argillaceous  limestones  or  marlstones ;  the 
lower  member  includes  micaceous  sands  and  clays,  and  occa- 
sional nodular  limestones. 

The  Middle  Lias  varies  in  thickness  from  one  or  two  feet 
to  over  three  hundred  feet. 

It  has  been  divided  Palseontologically  into  five  zones,  as 
follows : — 

5.  Zone  of  Ammonites  spiruftus, 
4.      „    „  „  margaritatus, 

8.      „     „  „  Capricorn  M, 

2.      jf     ,f  ,j  ibex  or  Henl^i, 

1.      jy     jj  tf  Jamesoni, 

Ammonites  apinatua  and  A.  margaritatua  characterize 
*^©  Rock-bed ;  and  the  other  species  the  lower  micaceous 
^ds  and  clays. 

These  zones,  although  determined  in  the  Cotteswold 
fills  by  Dn  Wright,  have  not  been  made  out  further  south, 
^Hly  because  the  Middle  Lias  becomes  very  much  attenuated 
^d  modified,  and  also  because  the  lower  beds  are  rarely 
^posed.  At  Ilminster,  Mr.  Moore  observes  that  A.  marga- 
^tatua  and  A.  apinatua  occur  together,  that  A.  Bechei 
^sses  upwards  from  the  lower  beds  into  the  marlstone,  and 
I-*  fi/mbriatua^  A.  vai'iahilia^  and  A,  radians  are  common 
^  the  Middle  and  Upper  Lias,  so  that  we  cannot  rely  upon 
^ie  precise  range  of  these  cephalopoda  in  our  determina- 
ion  of  geological  horizons,  which  can  be  proved  to  apply 
^iiaily  to  others  from  the  lower  beds.    (See  p.  150.) 

The  Lower  Lias  passes  upwards  into  the  Jliddle  Lias  by 
insensible  gradation.  The  boundary-line  between  the  two 
formations  is  essentially  a  palgeontological  one,  and  therefore 
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lithologically  there  is  no  hard  or  marked  division.  It  is 
indeed  one  of  the  most  vague  boundary  lines  that  is  drawn 
upon  geological  maps. 

The  lower  beds  of  the  Middle  Lias  consist  of  a  series  of 
blue  clays,  often  very  calcareous,  and  with  intercalated  beds 
of  nodular  limestone ;  higher  up  the  beds  become  micaceous, 
then  very  sandy,  and  the  highest  beds  consist  of  clay. 

The  fossils  are  decidedly  most  numerous  in  the  Marl- 
stone.  This  bed  at  Ilminster  has  yielded  183  species  to  tbe 
industry  of  Mr.  Moore.  These  include  Plant-remains, 
Foraminifera,  Echinodermata,  Crustacea,  Brachiopoda,  Con- 
chifera.  Gasteropoda,  Cephalopoda,  bones  of  Ichthyoeaurus, 
teeth  of  Hybodua,  and  scales  of  Lepidotua. 

Amongst  the  characteristic  fossils  not  before  mentioned 
are : — Ammonitea  armatua^  Bdsmnitea  elongatua^  HinniU^ 
ahjectuay  Pecten  ceqwivdlvia^  Myacites  unionidea^  Phok' 
clomya  anibigua^  Modiola  acalprum,  Gryphcea  gigantea, 
RhynchoneUa  tetrahedra^  &c. 

Near  Lyme  Regis  Mr.  Day  has  observed  a  feeble  repre- 
sentation of  the  Marlstone,  but  this  rocl^,  so  conspicuous  and 
so  fossiliferous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ilminster,  has  gener- 
ally died  out  in  the  district  to  the  south.  The  divisions  of 
the  Middle  Lias,  whether  sandy  or  clayey,  are  subject  to 
much  variation,  but  in  the  Dorsetshire  sections  sandy  deposits 
seem  to  characterize  the  upper  portion  of  the  series.  At 
Golden  Cap,  according  to  Mr.  Day's  estimates,  the  Middle 
Lias  is  about  350  feet  in  thickness.  The  Starfish-bed  is  a 
seam  containing  Ophiodei^Tna  Egertoni. 

In  Somersetshire  the  Middle  Lias  is  tolerably  persistent 
in  the  escarpment  below  the  Oolites.  It  is  found  at  Glaston- 
bury, Pennard,  and  Brent  Knoll ;  it  is  very  thin  in  tlie 
Radstock  country,*  and  generally  very  obscure  near  Bath. 

^  The  Middle  Lias  is  so  thin  ic  this  district  that  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  separate  it  from  the  Lower  Lias,  on  the  Geological  Survey  Map. 
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In  tlie  Cotteawold  Hills  the  Middle  Lias  has  a  thickness 
"f  about  120  feet,  the  Kock-bed  being  12  to  20  feet;  at 
BrwJoQ  Hill  the  total  tliickneBs  is  310  feet;  at  Wotton 
Vniitredge  the  Rock-bed  ie  12  feet,  and  the  lower  strata  1S6 

.  (See  Fig.  15.) 
^  In  Warwickshire  the  Middle  Lias  is  represented  by  little 
ft  than  the  Marktone. 

["In  Oxfordshire  the  lower  beds,  about  10  to  20  feet  in. 
axesr,  consist  of  sands,  clays,  and  sandstones ;  and  the 
k-bed,  with  much  iron-^jre,  is  about  10  or  12  feet  in 
ffl[cknes3,'  Mr.  T.  Beecley  observes  (1873)  that  for  a  long 
iftie  past  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  Marl- 
'■'ue  of  this  district  as  an  available  ore  of  iron ;  but  it  is 
'ly  within  the  last  three  years  that  these  attempts  have  met 
'til  success.  Extensive  excavations  are  now  being  carried 
"at  Adderbiuy  and  King's  Sutton,  near  Banbury. 

Id  Northamptonshire  the  Middle  Lias  is  about  30  feet  in 
^l^'ickness. 

In  it utlantl shire  and  Leicestershire  the  Marlstone  or 
'  ■'  ■  'cli-bed  varies  much  in  thicknesa,  attaining  about  18  feet 
'  Tillon-on-the-Hill,  and  diminishing  to  8  or  9  feet  near 
'  '^bom.  Mr.  Judd  mentions  that  in  this  area  it  is  not  dug 
*^  an  ironstone,  aa  it  was  in  former  times.  It  is,  however, 
miarfied  for  building  purposes,  and  in  some  places  bunit  for 
'■We.  The  soil  on  this  rock  is  of  a  red  colour,  and  higldy 
l'f«tuctive.' 

In  N.  W.  Lincolnshire  the  Mai'Istone  is  but  8  feet  in 
'litckness. 

In  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  the  Middle  Lias  series  is 
'i^'jm  100  to  150  feet  in  thickness.  Prof.  Phillips  remarh^ 
^'i«  in  this  tract  the  Marlstone  is  allied  zoologically  rather 

'  The  Blcnlieim  iron-ore  occurs  in  this  fonualicra, 
*  Hi.  Judd  observes  tbaC  tbo  couuty  of  liutUnd  (red  land)  prubabljr 
i&me  from  tlio  prvvulunt  culout  of  llie  soli. 
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to  the  Oolites  than  to  the  Lias  proper.  The  beds  consist  of 
clays  and  ironstone-bands  with  irr^^lar  partings  of  shale 
and  sandstone,  and  contain  Terebratula,  RhynchandUiy  Peo 
ten^  Cardium^  Amcula^  &c. 

The  Cleveland  Iron-ore  is  well  known ;  it  is  derived  firom 
the  Middle  Lias  of  the  Cleveland  Hills  in  Yorkshire.  The 
ore  occurs  in  several  seams,  but  the  main  bed  of  ironstone  is 
from  15  to  20  feet  in  thickness.  The  beds  worked  extend 
inland  from  near  Kedcar  to  Eston,  near  Middlesborougb-on- 
Tees.^  The  ore  is  an  impure  carbonate,  and  it  is  highly 
fossiliferous. 

In  regard  to  the  economic  uses  of  the  Middle  Lias,  the 
Rock-bed  is  quarried  for  rough  building  purposes  and  for 
road-metal.  It  is  sometimes  burnt  for  lime.  The  lower  beds 
are  worked  in  places  for  brick-making. 

The  Middle  Lias  furnishes  a  rich  soil,  particidarly  fevour- 
able  in  Somersetshire  to  the  growth  of  apple  tree^. 

At  Northampton  the  beds  yield  a  copious  supply  of  water 
to  the  town. 


XTpper  Lias. 

The  Upper  Lias  is  essentially  a  clay-formation,  consisting 
of  bluish  shaly  clay,  with  nodules  of  blue  limestone. 

It  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  Amnwmtes  serpen' 
tlnuf^.  A.  hifrona^  A.  annulatusj  A.  cofnmnnis^  yautihi^ 
infermedhie^  Belenmites  compresstie,  B.  eloiigatuSy  Ledn 
(Xucula)  ovtim^  &c. 

^  Cleveland  is,  strictly  speaking,  but  a  small  portion  of  tbe  North 
Ridinjr  of  Yorksbire,  probably  about  one-third  of  it ;  but  from  the  faot 
that  the  staple  industry  is  tlie  same  throughout  a  large  part  of  Teeidftle 
and  South  Durham  as  in  Cleveland  proper,  the  term  has  now  popularly 
acf^uiKHl  a  more  extended  signification.  Quart,  Joum.  Science,  April,  l^^TO. 

'  It  is  sometimes  termed  the  zone  of  A.  communis. 
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Sometimes  the  following  zones  may  be  determinefl : — 
4.  '  Leda  ovum  Beds.' 
3.  'Gonimums  Beds.' 
2.  'Strpentinus  Beds.' 
1.  Paper-^aleg  with  Fi^ti  and  InMCt  Limratoues.* 

The  Upper  Lias  in  Dorsetshire  is  represented  by  a  clay- 
'I'piisit,  estimated  by  Mr.  Day  to  be  70  feet  in  thickness. 

Spontaneous  combustion,  due  to  decona  position  of  iron- 
'irites,  or  Marcasite,  has  sometimes  taken  place  in  the  cliffs 
■:ir  Charmouth. 
The  Upper  Liaa  has  a  very  meagre  development  in  Som- 
ersetshire, but  at  the  same  time  it  presents  many  features  of 
I  great  paheontological  interest,  which  have  been  made  known 
oy  Mr.  Moore.     Its  thickness  is  seldom  more  than  8  or  10 
feet,  and  it  consists  of  thin  beds  of  blue  clay,  rubbly  and 
Qodular  limestones,  which  are  sometimes  septarian.  llie  most 
femarkabie  bed  is  the  Saurian  and  Fish-bed,  consisting  of 
Oodnlar  yellow  limestone,  which  has  yielded  beautiful  remains 
of  IchthyoaauruH,  Teioosaiii-Ma,  numerous  fish,  Cephalopoda,' 
Insects,  and  Crustacea.     This  bed  occurs  near  Ilminstpr. 

It  is  remarkable  how  the  shape  of  the  nodule  conforms 
roughly  to  that  of  the  enclosed  organism,  and  Mr.  Moore 
points  out  that,  when  a  specimen  is  enclosed  of  greater  size 
or  length  than  usual,  the  nodule  is  invariably  septarian. 

Beneath  the  Saurian  and  Fish  zone  come  the  Lepttena 
beds,  characterized  by  the  presence  of  L.  Bouckardil  and  L, 
Moorei. 

'  Mr.  Judd  h&s  sufrgested  tbat  these  beds  be  calltd  the  '  DiuubletoD 
^r'lM,'  from  tlie  locality  at  which  they  were  first  studied  by  the  Uev.  P. 
II.  Brodie. 

'  These  include  th«  genera  Groteidhu  and  Tnidopin:  The  softer  partfl 
of  ibvse  cuttle  fishes  bare  p«riahed,  lesviog  only  the  internal  cuttte-bone, 
>Q  the  centre  of  which  the  iok-bag  is  usually  fuuud,  BtiU  charged  with  ila 
bWk  pigment. — (Moore.) 
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According  to  Mr.  Moore  the  beds  present  evidence  a 
slow  deposition,  and,  in  places,  of  estuarine  conditions.  ■ 

The  beds  are  well  seen  at  Glastonbury  Tor  and  Breatfl 
Knoll,  and  they  have  been  detected  here  and  there  in  tin  ■ 
Oolitic  escarpments  between  Yeovil  and  Bath.  They  alisa 
occur  at  Dundry  Hill.  I 

In  Gloucestershire  the  Upper  Lias  varies  from  about  10  ■ 
feet  at  Wotton  Underedge  to  about  300  feet  at  Cleeve  doadi  1 
and  380  feet  at  Bredon.  In  Oxfordshire  it  is  sometimes  veij  ■ 
thin,  only  a  few  feet :  in  places  it  is  40  feet.  In  Leicester*  I 
shire  the  thickness  is  about  300  feet ;  in  Northamptonshire  I 
('Blue  Marl'")  it  varies  from  150  to  200  feet;  and  in  Lin-  1 
colnshire  the  thickness  diminishes  to  about  60  feet.  1 

The  Upper  Lias  or  Alum  shale  of  Yorkshire  (according  ' 
to  Prof.  Phillips)  consists  of  a  blue  shaly  deposit  containing 
numerous  nodular  layers  of  earthy  limestone,  or  nodules  fre- 
quently containing  Ammonites  and  other  organic  remains 
Its  thickness  varies  from  200  feet  on  the  coast  to  50  feet  and 
less  in  some  of  the  southern  Cleveland  Hills. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  jet  is  found  in  the  lower  beds, 
specimens  of  which  may  often  be  picked  up  on  the  shore  at 
Whitby.  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  products  of  the 
Yorkshire  coast,  being  extensively  worked  into  ornaments. 
Prof.  Phillips  observes  that  it  is  simply  coniferous  wood,  and 
in  thin  sections  it  clearly  shows  the  characteristic  structure. 
Impressions  of  Ammonites  and  other  fossils  sometimes  appear 
o^  its  surface. 

Alum  occasionally  appears  as  an  efflorescence  on  the  sur- 
face-rocks, which  are  then  designated  as  alum-shale.  These 
rocks  usually  contain  only  the  constituent  parts  of  alum,  and 
not  the  mineral  itself.  The  shaly  beds  have,  however,  been 
found  extremely  convenient  for  the  manufacture  of  alum 
The  cliffs  near  Whitby,  from  three  to  four  hundred  feet  in 
height,  are  composed  of  very  dark  grey  beds  of  shaly  clay, 
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ying  nearly  horizontal,  and  stretching  out  at  the  base  into 

in  extensive  flat  pavement,  on  which  the  sea  washes,  and 

which  is  laid  bare  to  a  considerable  distance  at  low  water. 

Mingled  with  this  clay  is  a  large  quantity  of  iron  pyrites, 

i^hich  is  sometimes  so  abundant  that  spontaneous  combustion 

takes  place  when  the  beds  are  exposed  to  atmospheric  action. 

The  clay  itself  is  of  a  silky  lustre,  and  splits  very  readily  into 

thin  ti^Tninff^  but  is  sometimes  extremely  hard  when  dry. 

The  shale  is  roasted  until  the  sulphur  of  the  pyrites  combines 

with  the  alumina  and  potash,  and  forms  a  soluble  salt  (Alum), 

vhich  is  manufactured  at  Whitby  and  Kedcar.* 

The  Upper  Lias  clay  is  frequently  used  for  making  bricks, 
tiles  and  drain  pipes. 

*  These  remarks  are  taken  from  Prof.  Ansted^s  Geology. 
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Chapter  VII. 
OOLITIC. 

This  term  indicates  the  characteristic  features  of  many  of  the 
limestones  in  the  group,  which  have  an  oolitic  structure. 
Oolite  or  roe-stone  (derived  from  the  Greek  oon^  an  ^, 
and  litlioSj  stone)  is  a  name  applied  to  limestones  composed 
of  small  round  particles  of  calcareous  matter,  which  are 
cemented  together  and  resemble  the  roe  of  a  fish.  When 
these  particles  approach  the  size  of  a  pea  the  rock  is  termed 
Pisolite,  Pisolitic  limestone,  or  Pea-stone. 

Thus  we  have  the  Inferior  Oolite,  the  Great  or  Bath  Oolite, 
the  Oxford  Oolite,  and  the  Portland  Oolite ;  also  the  Pea- 
grit,  a  local  member  of  the  Inferior  Oolite. 

According  to  Prof.  Phillips,  the  formation  of  oolitic 
grains  seems  to  have  followed  on  the  accumulation  of  cal- 
careous mud;  in  some  cases  the  whole  of  this  mud  has 
become  oolitic,  in  others  segregations  of  distant  sphericles 
took  place.  In  general  the  small  masses  appear  to  have  been 
gathered  by  attraction  out  of  calcareous  mud  around  nuclei 
of  previously  solidified  matter — minute  fragments  of  coral, 
echinida,  foraminifera,  and  various  shells — and,  in  some 
cases,  grains  of  sand.  But  in  other  cases  the  oolitic  struc- 
ture seems  to  be  independent  of  any  internal  nucleus,  and 
must  have  been  produced  by  chemical  and  molecular  changes 
in  the  rocks. 

The  oolites,  although  characteristic  of  the  series,  by  no 
means  constitute  its  bulk :  they  are  interstratified  with  sands 
and  clays,  and  seemingly  in  places  in  so  regular  a  sequence 
of  sand,  clay,  and  limestone,  that  much  remark  has  been 


'  made  upon  the  subject.  But  this  ternary  or  tripartite  series  I 
is  after  all  very  local ;  the  divisions  that  are  made  in  the  I 
sijiith  of  England  do  not  correspond  lithologically  with  thosQ  I 
made  in  the  north  of  Oxfordshire  and  the  eouthern  part  of  I 
Northamptonshire,  nor  with  those  made  in  the  northern  part  1 
of  Northamptonshire  and  Lincolnshire :  whilst  a  comparison  I 
between  the  '  Yorkshire  Oolites '  and  those  of  the  Cotteswold 
Hilla  shows  more  strikiugly  the  changes  undergone  by  the 
strata,  for  in  Yorkshire  tlie  beds  are  esaentiaily  arenaceous. 

Prof.  Hull  has  put  forward  reasons  for  concluding  that  all 
tbe  Lower  Jurassic  formations  exposed  in  the  western  and 
central  counties  die  out  towards  the  south-east;  that  this 
attenuation  is  due  to  the  increase  of  distance  from  the  sources 
of  supply,  and  the  consequent  failure  of  sedimentary  mate- 
rials which  were  derived  from  land  occupying  the  region  of 
the  North  Atlantic.  Such  attenuation  may  in  some  cases,  as 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Topley  and  Mr,  Lucy,  modify  our  esti- 
mat«s  of  the  dip. 

As  before  observed,  the  persistence  of  the  different  typea    I 
of   strata    varies   much ;    the  development  of    the   oolites 
and   sandy  strata  being  more   restricted  than  that  of  the 
days.     And  it  happens  also  in  places  that  where  one  cal- 
careous division  is  well  developed,  another  in  the  same  dis- 
trict becomes  attenuated,  as  is  the  case  with  some  of  the 
Silurian   limestones.     Thus   near   Bath,   where   the   Great 
Oolite  is  ao  well  displayed,  the  Inferior  Oolite  is  not  so  con-    1 
spicuous;  while  the  latter  gains  importance  in  its  southward    j 
estenaion  into  Dorsetshire,  where  the  Great  Oolite  has  died   I 
out.     Again  the  Lincolnshire  limestone  (Inferior  Oolite)  is 
more  largely  and  prominently  developed  where  the   Great 
Oolite  has  a  comparatively  feeble  representation.     The  Kel-    j 
loway    Kock  and   the   Comhrash   may  be   cited   as   being   j 
amongst  the  most  persistent  of  the  calcareous  strata.  1 

The  Oolitic  strata  appear  to  rest  quite  conformably  upon    , 
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the  Liassic  sediments,   but   the   whole  Jurassic   series  ex- 
hibits many  and  great  variations,  and  the  lower  beds  of  the 
Oolitic  series  sometimes  appear  to  rest  directly  upon  strata 
containing  remains  of  Lower  Lias,  as  types  in  Somersetshire. 

It  is  indeed  questionable  whether  there  is  any  evidence 
of  great  unconformability  in  the  Oolitic  series  in  England, 
and  whether  the  absence  of  individual  members  in  certain 
places  may  not  be  due  to  local  changes  of  condition,  and  in 
some  cases  perhaps  to  paucity  of  sediment :  to  conditions, 
in  fact,  which  would  aflFect  the  character  both  of  the  sedi- 
ment and  of  the  organic  remains.  Pauses  in  deposition  are 
indicated  at  all  horizons  in  some  of  the  limestones;  but 
there  are  no  positive  evidences  over  any  extensive  area,  of  the 
removal  of  any  absent  division,  by  denudation  in  Oolitic 
times. 

Most  of  the  strata  are  truly  marine,  but  there  are  in 
places  evidences  of  estuarine  conditions;  and  Prof. 
Phillips  considers  that  in  Yorkshire  the  strata  give  evidence 
of  a  true  coal-field  in  the  Oolitic  era,  produced  by  the  in- 
terposition of  vast  quantities  of  sedimentary  deposits 
brought  down  by  floods  from  the  land,  between  the  more  ex- 
clusively marine  strata  of  the  ordinary  Oolitic  type. 


LOWER   OOLITIC, 


The  following  divisions  have  been  established  by  the 
Geological  Survey  so  far  as  the  Midland  and  South-Western 
Counties  of  England  are  concerned  :  those  in  Yorkshire  are 
given  on  the  authority  of  Prof.  Phillips,  Dr.  Wright,  and 
Mr.  Hudleston.*  The  diflferent  beds  cannot  be  correlated 
with  precision;  the  numbers  refer  to  those  which  may 
roughly  be  considered  as  homotaxeous. 

^  It  is  only  right  to  state  that  this  Classification  was  primarily  based 
on  the  labours  of  William  Smith,  followed  by  Lonsdale. 
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HIDFOSD   8AHD8 

The  term  Midford  Sands  was  given  in   1871  by  Prof. 
Phillips  to  the  Sands  which  occur  between  the  Upper  Lias 
Clay  and  the  Inferior  Oolite.     The  fauna  of  the  Sands  con- 
nects them  as  closely  with  the  Lias  as  with  the  Oolites,  and     1 
in  their  lithological  characters  they  exhibit  no  very  marked 
break ;  they  are  transitional,  but  perhaps  more  nearly  allied 
to  the  sandy  Oolite  above,  and  therefore  it  is  well  to  place 
them  with  the  Oolitic  series.     In  some  localities  the  passage 
into  the  Lias  appears  to  be  very  gradual,  and  in  others  the 
passage  into  the  Oolites  ;  but  as  a  rule  the  base  of  the  sandy 
beds  is  indicated  by  a  line  of  springs  thrown  out  by  the 
Lias  clays,  and  by  a  marked  feature  in  the  conformation  of 
the  ground. 

Considerable  palseontological  changes,  and  some  mineralo- 
gical  changes,  take  place  when  the  beds  are  traced  across  the 
country  ;  and  although  the  sandy  condition  prevails  gene- 
rally in  the  same  position  above  the  Upper  Lias  clay  from 
Yorkshire  into  Dorsetshire,  and  the  beds  may  strictly  be 
termed  homotaxeous,  yet  in  places  they  partly  represent 
other  formations,  and  diflFerent  names  have  been  given  to  the 
series. 

Thus  Prof.  Phillips  remarks  that  in  the  long  range  from 
the  coast  of  Dorsetshire  to  the  coast  of  Whitbv  the  character 
of  the  lower  sand  varies,  and  especially  in  colour.  Through 
Oxfordshire,  Rutland,  Lincoln,  and  the  southern  part  of 
Yorkshire,  it  is  a  very  dark  brown  ferruginous  rock,  whence 
it  is  often  called  '  gingerbread  stone,'  frequently  enclosing 
shelly  concretions  (Banbury),  occasionally  enveloping  beds  of 
limestone,  and  sometimes  (Northampton,  Rockingham)  inter- 
laminated  by  white  beds  of  oolite.  In  some  places,  especially 
in  Lincolnshire,  it  consists  of  an  alternating  series  of  white 


MIDFOBD  SASM. 

brown  sand.     IroDstone  occurs  in  N>irt!iaiiiptonsliire  and 

Fordsliire. 

We  tberefore  have  the  Midford  Sands  of  Dorsetshire, 
Somersetshire,  and  Gloucestershire;  the  Northampton  Sanda 
in  the  Midland  Counties  (which  partly  represent  the  Inferior 
Oolite  and  partly  the  Great  Oolite) ;  and  in  Yorkfihire  the 
aaads  beneath  the  Dogger  (Bhie  Wick  Sanda),  seen  at  Peak, 
Blue  Wick  (or  Wyke)  Bay,  having  a  thickness  of  upwards  of 
50  feet.     (Seep.  177.) 

It  is  only  right  to  mention  that  Prof.  Buckman  considers 
'lie  Dorsetshire  sands  to  represent  (pa Iteontologically) portions 
of  the  Inferior  Oolite  of  Gloucestershire ;  and  that  Mr,  Judd 
has  observed  that  the  Northampton  tSands  sometimes  rest 
'in  an  eroded  surface  of  the  Upper  Lias  Clay,'  a  feature 
"liich  Mr,  Moore  has  noticed  locally  between  the  Midford 
Saodsand  Upper  Lias,  near  Yeovil. 

Midford  is  a  little  liamlet  about  three  miles  south  of 
Bath,  and  it  was  there  that  William  Smith  first  studied  the 
Sands,  and  called  them  the  '  Sand  of  the  Inferior  Oolit*.' 

They  are  very  well  developed  at  Nailsworth  and  Frocester, 
and  the  names  of  these  places  have  been  locally  used  to 
(leaignate  the  Sands. 

They  consist  of  micaceous  yellow  sands,  with  occasional 
wda  of  concretionary  sandstone  or  sandy  limestone  called 
'•and  bats'  or  'sand  burrs,'  which  sometimes  contain  organic 
ffinuins :  and  they  are  capped  by  a  brown  marly  iron-shot 
iimeetone,  one  to  three  feet  in  thickness,  which  yields  numer- 
ous species  of  Ammonites,  Belemnites,  and  Nautili,  whence 
'i'e  hed  has  been  termed  by  Dr.  Wright  the  '  Cephalopoda- 
l»;d;''  while  the  series   has   been   termed   the   'Ammonite 


saods' 


r  Mr.  Hull. 


'  He  states  that  as  yet  we  have  no  condutivr.  evidence  that  any  part 
of  (be  KorUiamptoD  Sand  represents  tlie  Midfoid  Sand. 
'  Dr.  Wright  tewued  the  series  '  Upper  Lias  Sands.' 
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Amongst  the  fossils  Ammonites  Jurenais  is  conspicuous : 
hence  the  formation  has  been  termed  the  zone  of  A.  Jurensii 
by  Dr.  Wright. 

Rhynchondla  cynocephala is  another  characteristic  fossil: 
hence  the  term  *  Cynocephala  stage'  used  by  Mr.  Lycett 

The  sands  contain  also  Ammonites  radians,  A.  fdrcinus, 
A.  variabilis,  A.  Aalensis,  CucvMcea,  GervUlia  Eari- 
manni,  &c. 

The  fossils  belong  partly  to  the  Lias  and  partly  to  the 
Inferior  Oolite,  and  Prof.  Phillips  has  well  observed  that 
^  before  the  Liassic  life  has  come  to  an  end,  the  Oolitic  life 
has  begun.' 

That  this  change  was  not  contemporaneous  over  the  area 
embraced  by  Gloucestershire,  Somersetfihire,  and  Dorsetshire, 
seems  to  be  borne  out  not  only  by  palaeontological  diCFerences, 
but  by  the  varying  thickness  and  occasional  entire  disappear- 
ance of  the  Midford  Sands  themselves. 

To  the  east  of  Bridport  Harbour  there  is  a  magnificent 
coast-section  of  the  Sands,  which  there  attain  a  thickness  of 
probably  200  feet.  .On  the  other  side  of  the  Harbour  the 
Sands  likewise  occur,  overlaid  almost  directly  by  the  Fuller's 
Earth,  as  the  Inferior  Oolite  is  extremely  thin. 

The  beds  are  well  exposed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sherl>ome  (140  feet)  and  Yeovil.  They  cap  the  siunmit  of 
Glastonbury  Tor  and  Brent  Knoll  (Cephalopoda-bed). 

In  Somersetshire,  south  of  the  Mendips,  the  thickness  of 
the  sands  is  about  160  feet.*  North  of  the  Mendips  the 
thickness  is  very  variable,  and  the  sands  disappear  entirely 
in  places.  At  Bath  their  thickness  is  about  40  feet ;  they 
have  been  well  exposed  in  the  tunnel  under  Combe  Down. 

In  Gloucestershire  the  Sands  and  Cephalopoda-bed  are 
persistent,  and  have  a  thickness  of  from  30  to  40  feet.  The 
Cephalopoda-bed  is  sometimes  bored  by  Liihodomus. 

1  Called  ' Brim  Sand'  at  Ham  Hill,  near  YeoviL 


I 
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These   beds   connist  of  Band  and  sand-rock,  containing 
nuch  iron-ore,  and  having  a  thickness  of  from  20  to  80  feet- 
Mr.  S.  Sharp  has  noted  the  following  divisions  of  the 
tteds  in  the  Northampton  district ; — 

I.  White  or  frrey  sand,'  and  iandfltone  aometimes  quarried  for  build- 

ilig-«totie,  coDtainiD^  a  plaiit-liied  {LuiPfr  Etl.tinrirtf  Serif*)        .     12 
i.  Thin  beds  of  femigiooua  saadstuue  and   xbelly  mlcareouB  beds — 
yeiy  variable,  being  sometimea  entirely  calcareous,  at  others 

oiDsiating  of  white  uand  and  eandstone 30 

~.  Coaree  oolitic  limestone 4 

1-  IroMtone-bedB  containing  WiynclioneUa  vnriabilif.  It.  ci/naOFji/inla, 

A-bifroni    .  .       ' ,     .    :1S 

tpper  Lias  Clav. 

At  Banbury  the  beda  are  only  12  feet  in  thickness. 

Amongst  other  fossila  from  the  Northampton  Sands  are : — 
^vktiJa  Braafnburiensis,  GervUlia  acuta,  G.  Hartina/nni, 
^'Unites  a}>je(StU8,  Lima  duplicata,  Oatrea  gregaria,  Pecten 
pfsanalus,  P.  demisaus,  Aatarte  elegans,  Cardium  Buck- 
'''yini,  Ceromya  Bajodana,  CwywUcea  cancdlata,  Trlgonia 
""flaio,  Terebratula  perovaUa,  NerincBa  cingenda,  BdeiHf 
"i(M  glganieua,  and  Ammonitea  Mwrchiaonix. 

Amongst  the  localities  where  the  beds  may  be  observed 
"fp  Kingthorpe,  Northampton,  Duston  (slaty  beds),  Blis- 
«orth,  and  Gayton. 

The  Ironstone-beda  yield  a  number  of  fossils,  many  of 
Lliem,  as  3Ir.  Sharp  points  out,  cast,  as  it  were,  in  iron,  so 
that  the  introduction  of  the  ore  must  have  taken  place  sub- 
sequently by  inBltration  and  replacement. 

The  ore  yields  40,  and  sometimes  55,  per  cent,  of  pig- 

'  Clay-beds  in  this  series  have  been  worked  for  Terra-cotta  in  tbe 
leiphbourhixid  of  Stamford.  Concretionary  masses  of  sandstone  called 
Potrlids '  are  met  with  in  tbe  sands. 
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iron.     It  is  worked  at  Dugton,  Bliswortb,  Gayton,  Wellii^ 
Ijorougli,  Cranford,  Sfatmlbrd,  &c. 

The  NortUampton  Bands  include  the  Lower  EBtuarinB 
series  of  Mr.  Jiidd,  whicli  embraces  the  brown  and  white 
gaadii  with  argillaceous  beds  and  plant-remains  ttiat  occur 
above  the  fossiliferous  IronstJine-beds.  I 

In  the  northern  part  of  Oxfordshire  and  south  Nortb* 
amptonshire,  the  Nnrthampt^m  Sands  are  considered  Iiy  the 
Geological  Survey  (chiefly  through  Mr.  Judd's  investiga- 
tions) to  Ije  the  equivalent  of  the  lower  zone  of  the  Greii 
Oolite  and  part  of  the  Inferior  Oolite ;  while  in  the  northern 
part  of  Northamptonshire  and  in  Lincolnshire  they  includa 
the  Jjower  Estuarine  series,  and  occur  beneath  the  CoUj- 
weston  Slates  and  Lincolnshire  Limestone  (Interior  Oolite). 

The  Northampton  Saud  forms  a  rich  soil. 

Origin  of  the  Northampton  Sand. — -The  following  eolt-  | 
elusions  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Northampton  Sand  and  Im- 
ore,  which  have  been  so  carefully  worked  out  by  Mr.  Jiulil* 
may  be  introduced  here,  as  they  may  serve  to  throw  li^hl  iHi 
the  origin  of  similar  deposits  of  other  periods  ; — ' 

We  find,  in  what  is  now  the  Midland  district  of  England,  and  it  • 
period  eepfmbtd  l>^  a  long  iDlerral  of  time  from  that  ot  the  lafil  dspoxt 
in  the  Hreii,  the  Upper  Lias  Ola^,  that  a  number  of  oonsiderable  rivM*i 
flowing  through  the  Palmoxoic  district  lying-  to  the  north-west,  fnmictl  ■ 
gtent  delta.  Within  the  area  of  this  delta  the  luual  alternatiuoi  o' 
marine,  hmckiBh-waler,  and  terrestrial  conditions  occuired,  and  nunc <* 
less  irregular  sccumulationg  of  sand  or  mud,  in  strata  of  small  huriionl*' 
extent,  took  place.  Subsequently,  and  probably  in  cooBoqueuce  of  tb« 
gradual  dejiressioQ  of  the  area,  the  conditions  were  changed,  and  in  »* 
open  Eea  of  no  great  depth,  by  the  abundant  growth  of  coral  teefi  and  t^ 
accumulation  of  dead-ehell  banks  during  enonnous  periodg  of  time,^ 
materials  of  the  great  deposits  of  tba  Lincolnshire  Oolit«  limeBtone  wf* 
formed.  On  a  re-elevation  of  the  area  the  former  eBtuarine  condiliona  **" 
also  reproduced,  and  gimiUr  deposits,  but  of  an  argillaceous  rather  thuiB 
arenaceous  character,  were  formed.     Oonfining  our  attention  lo  tiie  «*H^ 

'  Gttobjry  of  liutUiid,  Ac.  (Men.  Geol.  Sum.) 
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»  two  estiiariiiB  Beries,  that  of  the  Northampton  Sanil,  we  must 
I  the  beds  as  bein^  carried  dawn  to  grent,  depths  in  the  earth  by  ibn 
ton  upoD  ibeni  of  the  euperiacuuibeat  Blrata.  But  at  tbe  Mme  time 
most  important  cause  has  coiue  into  operation,  niunelv,  the 
throufth  wme  portions  of  tbe  rock  of  aubterraneao  watsr  contain- 
>te  of  iroo  in  nolution.  By  this  a)(ent  carbonate  of  iron  waa 
n  the  substance  of  tbe  rock,  while  portions  of  tbe  eiliceous  tind 
Materials  weru  disaolved;  and  tbeeeentcriag- into  new  combinatione, 
L  part  r«-depDeited  in  tbe  mass  of  the  rock  in  the  form  of  oolitic 
"  I  part,  probably,  carried  away  in  solution.  During  the 
re  of  tbe  beds  nndera  great  pressure  of  overlying  rocks,  tbey  would 
«  become  consolidated  and  jointed.  These  metamorphic  procoBsea 
Iprobably  take  place  witli  extreme  slowness,  and  may  posaibty  still 
m,  where  the  rock  remains  deep-seated  in  the  earth;  by  their 
portions,  greater  or  lees,  of  the  sandy  strata,  but  always  those 
immediately  on  tbe  impervious  Upper  Lias  Clay,  would  be  grs- 
averted  into  solid  and  jointed  rock  beds,  composed  principally  of 
in.  The  next  stage  in  the  course  of  alteration  in  the»e 
mmence  when,  by  the  action  of  denudation,  portions  of 
Kn  brought  a^in  near  to  the  surface,  so  as  to  be  traversed  by  the 
■eric  waters,  entering  them  as  nun  and  passing  away  from  them 
1^  The  action  of  this  water  is  to  remove  the  carbonic  acid  and 
lljlalte,  to  cbanife  the  protoxide  of  iron  into  hydrated  peroxide,  and 
IbJbute  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  the  remarkable  cellular 
|ig  of  tbH  rock,  and  also  the  nutmmilla1ed,botryaidal,  and  sculptured 
|l  Finally,  by  mechanical,  as  distinguished  from  chemical,  sub- 
denudation,  the  beds  of  Northumptoitsbire  iron-'ure  nearest  the 
JLlie  disintegrated  and  broken  up,  and  tbe  softer  and  less  ferrugi- 
|ntions  to  eoiue  extent  carried  away  in  aiispension,  and  thus 
1^  composed  of  tbe  harder  and  denser  maleriala,  formed,  (  ''  ' 
I'kd  usually  worked  as  an  iron-ore.     (J.  W.  Judd.) 


DWEEIOH,  OOLITE. 
Under  Oolite.   (Smith.) 
Bastabd  Fbeestonb. 


B  Inferior  Oolite  consists  of  buff-colotired  sandy  oolitic 
Itai-fibot  HmeEtone,  with  occaElonal  beds  of  compact 
bae.     It  is  generally  darker  in  colour  than  the  Great 
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At  Leckbampton   Hill   it  admits   of  the  following  di' 
visions : — 

0.  Upper  Ragstone} and  Clypeus  bed)  38  feet — Zone  of  Ammonite$  Par- 

kinwd. 


34 


5.  Lower  Ragstone )    with  C,  PlotiL  j 
4.  Upper  (flaggy)  Freestone  | 
(unfossiliferous)  j 

3.  Oolite  Marl  7 

2.  Lower  Freestone  147 

1.  Pea  Grit  88 
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MturchisoM. 


The  Pea-grit  (according  to  Mr.  Hull)  is  composed  of 
flattened  spheroidal  masses  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and 
one  fourth  or  one  fifth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Many  of  the 
ovules  consist  of  layers  of  carbonate  of  lime,  aggr^ated 
around  some  organic  or  inorganic  fragment :  some  appear  to 
l>e  small  rolled  fragments  of  limestone.  This  division  is  very 
fossiliferous. 

The  Lower  Freestone  yields  the  building-stone  quarried 
at  Bourton,  Broadway,  Guiting,  Stanway  Hill,  Cleeve  Cloud, 
Leckhampton  Hill,  Painswick  Hill,  Birdlip,  Sheepscomb 
Hill,  Hellcomb,  Lyreford,  Brockhampton,  and  Longborough.' 
The  freestone  is  largely  composed  of  comminuted  shells. 
Tbe  Upper  Freestone,  also  quarried,  is  oolitic.  The  fossils 
include  l^chinodermsj Nudeolites  {Clypeus)  amuatua^  Aero- 
saUnia^  Hemipedina ;  Molluscs,  Ghryphcea  Buckmani^  Pl^JO- 
ladomya  fidicuUi^  Trigonia  costata,  Ceromya  conceivtrkih 
Ostrea  Marshii,  Myacitea  musculoidea,  TerebrcUula  fimhr\0"> 
T.  globata,  T.  plicata^  Rhynchondla  tetrahedra^  R,  spi^- 
noaa,  &c. 

Beds  5  and  6  have  locally,  in  the  Ootteswold  Hills,  been  divided 
into  paliBontological  zones  by  Mr.  Lycett  and  Dr.  Wright :  thus  in  de- 
scending order  they  are  represented  by  the  Phoiadomya  Grit,  the  Trigoni* 
Grit  {T.co8tata)y  the  Gryphite  Grit  (O.  sublobd)^  the  Ohemnitria  Grit 
{C.  procera):   all  these  have  been  collectively  grouped  as  the  Spinoe* 


^  The  stone  when  first  removed  can  usually  be  cut  by  the  ttw;  i^ 
hardens  upon  exposure. 
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^itn'e,  cluiRtcterized  b;  RhijnnhoneUa  npinoia.    No.  3  has  been  termed  the 
I'luilim  6lftgo,  being  characterized  by  Tercbratviajimbria. 

The  beds  which  rest  on  the  Pea-grit  are,  according  to 
Mr.  Hull,  frequently  pierced  by  Lithodomus  attenualua: 
''iK  upper  bed  of  the  Ragstone  is  also  bored  by  Lithodomi. 

Burton  Bradstock  is  bo  well  known  as  a.  locality  for  Infe- 
nfir  Oolite  fossils,  that  it  may  be  interesting  t-o  give  the 
following  section  afforded  by  the  quarries  in  the  zone  of 
-1  wift07i(7i?8  Parkkisonl  which  was  taken  at  this  locality  by 
Dr.  Wright  :— 

Feet  In. 

'*''  Cwrae  ferruginuiui  irun-shot  oolite,  containiag  many  fosuls : 
AitiiHonita   Parlansoni,  A.  TrueUei,  A,  tubriuliatu*,  Anci/lo- 
cerfii  imnvitUum,  AMarle  obligiui   .         .         .         .         .         .     ■'t     0 

■I  Thin-bedded  oolitic  limestone,  with  few  fossils    .        ,        ..16 
'  lir»ehiupod»-bed  ;    a   rich   shelly   oolite,  contniuing   immense 

Diimben  of  Terrbraluta  iphimiiulalii      .         <         .         .         ,10 
-  Thin-bedded  oolitic  limestone;  few  foeeihi   .         .         .         ..18 

I  toarae  brown  oolitic  limesloue 2     0 

The  quarriea  at  Halfway  House,  between  Sherborne  and 
Wvil,  and  those  near  Bradford  Abbas,  have  yielded  many 

Tbe  two  well-defined  divisions  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  of 
the  ioiith  of  England  are  thus  described  by  Dr.  HoU  :— 

Upper  RagsUme,  consisting  of  light -coloured,  coarse- 
grained, thin-bedded  or  flaggy  oolite,  containing  few 
fossils,  and  thoae  chiefly  in  the  form  of  casts. 
Lower  Ragatone,  consisting  of  hard,  brown,  ferruginooB 
limestone,  often  much  speckled  with  ovoid  grains  of 
peroxide  of  iron,  and  abounding  in  fossil  remains. 

la  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath  the  Inferior  Oolite  is  about 
W  feet  in  thickness. 

Prof.  Hull  observes  that  this  formation,  which  in  the 
'^tteswold  Hills  attains  a  thickness  of  264  feet,  is  repre- 
•rated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Woodstock  by  only  5  to  10 
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feet  of  the  highest  member  of  the  series.  At  Sarsden  the 
thicknesB  is  about  20  feet;  at  Fawler,  near  Stonesfield, 
10  feet ;  at  Enstone  there  is  only  a  trace ;  and  along  the 
valley  of  the  Cherwell  it  is  altogether  absent. 

The  Inferior  Oolite  forms  good  building-stone  at  Dundry 
Hill  and  to  the  south  of  the  Mendips ;  the  quarries  at  Doul- 
ting,^  those  near  Yeovil  and  at  Ham  Hill  are  well  known. 
At  Ham  Hill  the  stone  is  chiefly  composed  of  comminuted 
shells.  It  has  also  been  worked  at  Stinchcombe,  Wotton  Un- 
deredge,  and  other  places  in  the  Gotteswold  Hills. 

The  soil  is  reddish-brown  and*  brashy ;  the  character  of 
the  ground  is  hilly,  and  sometimes  barren,  but  where  the 
soil  is  deep  it  is  fertile. 

Dogger  Series. 

Besting  upon  the  Alum  Shale  (Upper  Lias)  of  Yorksliir^ 
is  the  series  known  as  '  Dogger.' 

The  Dogger^  is  a  sandy  and  oolitic  ironstone,  but  the 
series  is  sometimes  taken  to  include  not  only  the  Dogger 
proper,  but  the  grey  and  yellow  (Blue  Wick)  sands  which 
underlie  it. 

The  Upper  Lias  seems  to  pass  gradually  upwards  into  the 
beds  above,  which  are  classed  as  follows : — 

Yellow  sandstoDe  and  ironstones  (Dogger)  including 
Dogger        the  Nerinsea  Bed  (N.  cmgendd)      ....  30 

Beds.      Yellow  sands  and  Sandstone,  with  Terebratula  Bed  (  T, 

^     maxiUata) 20  to  26 

,     I  Grey  sands  and  sandstones,  containing  a  Serpula  Bed, 
^^      j      and  Lingula  Bed  (i.  Beann)  .        .        .        ...  20  to  26 

Upper  Lias  (passage  beds),  Sandy  shales  yielding  Ainmmut.es  striatulus 

(Striatulus  Beds). 

>  This  stone  was  used  in  the  construction  of  Wells  Oathedral  and 
Glastonbury  Abbey. 

s  It  is  not  oercain  whether  the  Dogger  (sometimes  termed  the  Scar  of 
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Tlic  Do^^er  itself  Las  boon  much  worked  for  iron-ore^. 
The  maf^netic  irou-ore  of  Kosedah^  is  worked  in  this  series^  ; 
and  Prof.  Phillips  considers  that,  this  ore,  and  those  of  Thirss'k 
iind  Kirkham,  are  tlie  equivalents  of  the  NorthamptonshL  xe 
iron-ores. 

The  Dogger  is  placed  on  the  horizon  of  the  Inferior 
Oolite,  80  that  the  sands  below  are  homotaxeous  with  t.  "lie 
Midford  Sands. 

Lower  Shale  and  Sandstone  (Yorkshire). 
Lower  Estuarine  Beds. 

This  series,  which  rests  upon  the  Dogger,  comprises  alt^^^ 
nating  beds  of  sands,  sandstone,  and  shale,  with  oolitic  iic^^^' 
stone,  and  much  carl^onaceous  matter,  and  attains  a  thickn^^^ 
of  280  feet.  The  beds,  as  a  rule,  contain  no  marine  she^  ^^ 
but  many  plant-remains. 

The  'Great  Sandrock,'  50  to  100  feet,  occurs  at  or  n^^^^ 
the  base  of  the  series :  it  is  largely  used  for  building-ston-^^* 
Mr.  Hudleston  observes  that  the  group  thins  out  towards  t  ^^® 
south  and  west  of  the  Oolitic  area ;  it,  however,  constitutr  ^ 
a  large  portion  of  the  Staintondale  Cliffs,  where,  in  certa-  ^" 
layers  of  nodular  ironstone,  many  species  of  ferns  are  nic^'^y 
preserved.  The  beds  appear  in  the  cliffs  from  Robin  Hoo«:3s 
Bay  to  Huntcliff. 

Hillepore  Bed  (Yorkshire). 

This  bed,  so  named  from  the  occurrence  of  Ci'icapaf^ 
(Spiropora)  straminea,  occurs  as  a  limestone  in  Gristhorpe 

Whitby)  has  received  its  name  from  the  lines  of  nodules,  so  characteristic 
of  it)  or  from  the  peculiar  appearance  which  the  rock  assumes  owing  to 
the  rounding  oif  of  the  hufre  oblong  blocks,  produced  by  the  arrangement 
of  the  jointing.  (W.  11.  Hudleston.) 

'  Whitby  Abbey  was  constructed  of  this  stonei 
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nearer  Scarborough  it  is  obliquely  laminated  and  arena- 
cf<»u3,  and  it  is  still  more  sandy  at  Clonghlon  Wyke.  Dr. 
\^'right.  correlates  the  Wbitwell  limestoneB  of  the  Howardlan 
Hills  with  this  bed,  and  the  slaty  limestones  of  Brandsby 
appear  to  be  on  the  same  horizon.  It  is  from  12  to  30  feet 
in  Ibickness. 

It  is  continued  in  the  Cave  Oolite  and  Lincolnshire  Lime- 
'tone,  and,  as  Mr.  Hudleston  considers,  may  therefore,  with 
the  Whitwell  and  Crambeck  Limestone,  be  the  chief  repre- 
sentative of  the  Inferior  Oolite  in  Yorkshire. 

The  bed  yields  Lima  duplicata,  Geroillia  Hartmanni, 
Pinna  cuneata^  Cei-omya  Bajociana,  Sec.  Most  of  the 
iwla  have  been  obtained  from  Sycarham,  near  Cloughton 
Wyke.  I 

Middle  Shale  and  Sandstone  (Yorkshire).  I 

Middle  Estdarine  Beds. 

This  group  of  Shales  and  Sandstones  (Block  Sand  rock), 
""to  about  40  to  100  feet  in  thickness,  contains  many  plant- 
'BDUins,  ironstone-nodules,  seams  of  coal,  and  sometimes  jet. 

The  thickest  seam  of  Moorland  coal  varies  from  a  few 
'Dthes  to  18  inches  in  thickness.  Mr.  Hudleston  observes 
"^i  it  is  of  little  economic  value,  but  it  is  remarkable  for 
"*  persistency  over  a  very  large  area,  extending  from  the 
*W8t  inland  as  far  as  Caatleton  and  Coswold. 

At  Gristhorpe  the  plant-bed  has  yielded  many  cycads, 
'id  fums  such  as  Spkenopteria,  Pecopteris,l^euT(jpteriaf 
"c.,  also  EquieetUea  columiKirlt.  J 

Scarborongh  Limestone.  1 

This  deposit  comprises  a  series  of  blue  and  grey  lime- 
'wiieB(=  'Grey  limestone'  of  Dr.  Wright),  with  occasional 
'nalea  and  mudstones,  20  to  60  feet  in  thickness. 
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The  beds  yield  Belemnites  eUmgatus,  AvicvXa  BraambiJ^^ 
rienaisj  Oerv^illia  acuta^  Pema  rugosa,  Pecten  lens,  Pinn  -^ 
cuneata,  Trigonia  costata,  Gresslya  p^regrmoj  &c.  MaiiflH 
species  have  been  obtained  at  Hundale. 

According  to  Mr.  Hudleston  the  beds  are  feebly  developer 
at  Gristhorpe  Bay  (8  feet),  but  make  a  better  show  at  Whi1^» 
Nab  and  in  Scarborough  Bay.* 

Stonediff  Wood  Sei^ies. — This    series,   named    by  MI— 


Hudleston,  consists  of  sands  containing  towards  the  bas_ 
and  upper  part  intercalated  beds  and  lenticular  masses  (po^M 
lids)  of  arenaceous  and  siliceous  limestone ;  it  is  altogeth 
about  30  feet  in  thickness. 

The  beds  form  a  sort  of  escarpment  facing  the  Derwe^^ 
Valley.  Some  of  the  stone  beds  are  used  for  building  purposes* 

The  fossil  remains,  including  Avicula  Braamburiens^-^, 
GervUlia  acuta,  Pema  rugosa,  and  Myiilus  mblcsvia,  seem 
to  link  the  beds  with  the  Scarborough  Limestone. 

Collyweston  Slate. 

At  Collyweston,  near  Stamford,  certain  fissile  calcareous 
sandstones,  or  sandy  limestones,  which,  after  exposure,  split 
up  horizontally  and  form  flagstones,  have  been  quarried  for 
roofing-pui'poses  during  the  past  four  hundred  years,  and  are 
termed  the  Collyweston  Slates. 

These  beds  overlie  the  Northampton  Sands.  The  sur&ces 
of  the  slates,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Judd,  exhibit  the  prox- 
imity of  the  shore,  in  ripple-markings,  worm-tracks,  and 
burrows,  as  well  as  by  numerous  plant-remains. 

The  fossils  of  the  Collyweston  Slates  include  Pecten  pu- 
rr^ilus,  Av^icula  Bra^rriburiensis,  Pinna  cuneataj  GerviUia 

*  Mr.  Sharp  considers  these  bedB  to  be  in  all  proliability  nearly  syn- 
chronous  with  the  Lincolnsbire  Limestone  (Inferior  Oolite).  Phillips 
placed  them  with  the  Great  Oolite. 
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acuta,  Tr'ujoniu  coatata,  Pholadomya  fidicula^  Ceromya 
Bajociuna^  Goniomya  lUerata,  Perna  nujOHa,  Ike. 

These  slates,  according  to  Prof.  Morris,  may  partly  repre- 
sent the  beds  which  overlie  the  Dogi^er  in  Yorkshire  (the 
Lower  Shale  and  Sandstone). 

They  are  quarried  at  CoUyweston,  Wittering,  Easton, 
Deene,  and  Kirby. 

The  work  of  quarrying  is  carried  on  only  in  winter,  for,  if 
dried  by  the  summer  sun  and  wind,  the  rock  hardens  and 
will  not  split.  The  holes  are  blocked  up  in  spring,  and  the 
quarrymen  then  employ  their  time  in  the  preparation  of  the 
*  slate.'  The  splitting  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  organic 
lemains.    (Phillips.) 

Lincolnsliire  Limestone. 

Overlying  the  CoUyweston  Slates  of  Stamford  (to  quote 
Prot  Morris)  there  is  a  series  of  cream-coloured  marly  lime- 
stones, as  well  as  oolitic  rag-stones  of  some  thickness  (about 
^5  feet),  as  seen  in  the  quarries  near  Stamford,  where  they 
yield  the  so-called  '  Stamford  Marble.'  They  occur  also  at 
B^niack  (Bamack  Rag*),  Casterton,  Geeston,  Ketton  (free- 
stone*), CoUyweston  and  Morcot,  Denton,  Ponton,  Corby, 
"ddon,  &c.,  where  they  furnish  valuable  building-stone. 

The  beds  contain,  among  MoUusca,  Nerincea  clnyenda, 
"^TOTnya  Bajodana,  Pholadoniya  Jidicula,  Pinna  cuneatuj 
^ytilu8  Sowerhyanua,  AataHe  elegana^  Pecteti  pwmUua, 
^^"^atula  svhiaaxUlata,  &c. ;  also  the  Plants  Peoapterla, 
^^^Tophyllumj  and  Pcilceozainia. 

These,  together  with  the  CoUyweston  Slates,  are  placed 
^  the  horizon  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  by 

'  The  Bamack  Bag  is  said  to  have  been  quarried  by  the  Romans,  and 
^  ^narries  exhausted  four  hundred  years  ago.  (Sharp.) 

*  The  Ketton  Stone  was  used  in  the  construction  of  Peterborough  and 
^Oathednls. 
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^Ir.  Judd  and  Mr.  Sharp.  This  position  of  the  Lincobshire 
limestone  was  first  hinted  at  by  the  Bev.  P.  B.  Brodie  and 
Dr.  Lycett. 

In  Lincolnshire  (whence  the  name)  the  oolitic  lime- 
stones which  constitute  the  formation  attain  a  thickness  of 
about  200  feet :  they  thin  out  near  Kettering.  At  Stamford 
the  thickness  is  about  80  feet. 

The  beds  are  largely  worked  at  Haydor  and  in  the  Bail- 
way-cutting  near  Grantham ;  also  at  Ancaster. 

In  the  north-western  part  of  Lincolnshire  the  Bev.  J.  E. 
Cross  divides  the  beds  as  follows : — 

Lincolnshire  Limestone,  36  feet. 

Santon  Oolites,  with  soft  ferruginous  bed  at  base. 

Mr.  Judd  considers  that  the  Lincolnshire  Limestone  was 
deposited  under  moderately  deep  sea-water  conditions,  but 
tliere  are  evidences  in  its  lower  portion  of  littoral  accumulJ*' 
tions.     (See  p.  172.) 

The  soil  is  light  and  not  very  productive.  The  beds,  b^' 
sides  being  largely  used  for  building-purposes,  are  burnt  f^ 
lime. 

At  Oundle  and  Higham  Ferrers  the  Northampton  Saii*^ 
is  directly  overlaid  by  the  Upper  Estuarine  Series  (ba^ 
of  Great  Oolite). 


FXTLLEB^S  EABTH. 


The  term  Fuller's  Earth  is  applied  to  a  thick  deposit  of 
blue  and  yellow  clay,  divided  near  the  middle,  in  some  locali- 
ties, by  beds  of  rubbly  limestone,  called  Fuller's  Earth  Bock. 
It  is  characterized  by  the  presence  here  and  there  of  beds 
of  blue  and  yellow  Fuller's  Earth,  a  sandy  clay,  which  is 
described  by  Mr.  Bristow  as  usually  of  a  greenish-brown  or 
greenish-grey  colour,  sometimes  blue.     It  is  opaque,  soft, 
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dull,  with  a  greasy  feel,  and  an  earthy  fracture.  It  yields  to 
Ihe  nail,  and  aSbrds  a  shiaiDg  streak.  It  scarcely  adheres  to 
tbe  tongue  ;  becomes  transliiceot  when  placed  in  water,  and 
falls  iuto  a  pulpy  impalpable  powder,  without  forming  a 
paste  with  it.  The  blue  Fuller's  Earth  is  frequently  of  as 
gimd  a  quality  as  the  yellow,  for  particular  piu^poses,  as  in 
fulling  coarse  cloths,  but  the  yellow  is  usually  esteemed  tlie 
Wtter. 

The  general  thickness  of  the  veins  is  fiom  18  inches  to 
3  feet.  If  good,  a  vein  18  inches  in  thickness  could  be 
'nrked  with  profit,  but  not  if  of  less  thickness.  Sometimes 
file  vein  stops  suddenly  ;  at  others  it  gradually  thins  out. 

Shafts  were  formerly  sunk  in  the  Fuller's  Earth  south  of 
Bath  to  a  depth  of  20  or  30  feet,  with  levels.  It  was  then 
""uchused  in  fulling  at  the  cloth  mills  at  Bradford-on-Avon, 
ffome,  and  in  Gloucestershire.  It  is  now,  however,  rarely  if 
''^er  worked  in  the  district. 

The  total  thickness  of  the  Fuller's  Earth  in  Somersetshire 
's  fiom  120  to  loO  feet.  Nodules  of  indurated  marl  some- 
'•aiea  occur  in  the  lower  beds. 

The  Fuller's  Earth  is  largely  developed  in  Dorsetshire 
'■too  feet),  but  entirely  disappears  when  traced  beyond 
'jloacesterahire ;  it  does  not  extend  beyond  Rurford  on  the 
Wders  of  Oxfordshire.  In  Gloucestershire  it  has  a  thickness 
''f  128  feet  atWotton  Underedge,  70  feet  at  Stroud  and 
""■ipperton  Tunnel,  and  occurs  a*  a  thin  band  at  Chelten- 
' '!iu.  The  upper  layers  are  frequently  iuterstratified  with  beds 
■imilar  to  tireat  Oolite.     (See  fig.  15,  p.  176.) 

Amongst  the  fossils  of  the  Fuller's  Earth  may  be  men- 
tioned Ostrea  ftctiminata,  0,  ruyit/oso,  Avicula  echimtta, 
Peden  vagana,  P.  Una,  Pfioladomya  tnincata,  Goniomya 
iHeratii,  Somoniya  Veielaiji,  Isocardia  concentrica,  Ce- 
Tomyn  plwata,  Terebratula  globata,  T,peroval{s,  T,  ornitho- 
and  Rhi/nck&nella  Tiiedia  {variane). 
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Mr.  B.  Tate  has  estimated  the  number  of  species  at  93; 
he  regards  the  deposit  as  the  uppermost  zone  of  the  Inferior 
Oolite. 

The  FuUer^s  Earth  throws  out  copious  springs,  and  causes 
numerous  slips  on  the  declivities  of  the  hills  around  Bath. 


Stonetfield  Slate. 

The  Stonesfield  Slate  comprises  shelly  oolites,  gritty 
limestones,  and  laminated  calcareous  sandstones  or  flags, 
which,  splitting  readily  along  the  planes  of  bedding,  produce 
the  so-called  slates  of  Stonesfield.  In  some  places  the  Stones- 
field  Slate  passes  into  an  oolitic  freestone,  "^  near  Burford 
and  Windrush.     False-bedding  is  often  met  with. 

The  formation  is  rich  in  fossil  Plants,  Corals,  Echinodenn?, 
Molluscs,  Fishes,  Beptiles,  and  Mammals. 

The  Mammals  include  the  Amphitheinum^  Phascob- 
thermm,  and  SUreognathus ;  the  Reptiles  include  Megdo- 
aaurus,  Teleosaurus,  and  Testudo ;  the  Fishes  include  Pkoli- 
dophoniSj  Lepidotus^  Pycnodua^  GanoduSy  Hybodus, 
Nemacanthus^  CeratoduSy  &c.  Amongst  the  MoUusca  are 
Rhynchonella  concinnay  Trigonm  impressay  GerviUla  acutd^ 
Ostrea  ocumiTiatay  &c.  The  plant-remains  include  AlgJf? 
Ferns,  Cycads,  and  Conifers. 

The  flaggy  beds  are  quarried  in  the  Evenlode  Valley,  at 
Sarsden,  Woodstock,  on  Sevenhampton  Common,  Eyeford. 
&c. ;  and  the  freestone  beds  at  Burford  and  Windrush.  Thus. 
as  Mr.  Hull  remarks,  in  some  places  the  beds  yield  '  slates 
for  roofing-purposes,  in  others  blocks  of  stone  for  building. 

The  deposit  worked  for  slates  is  sometimes  only  a  foo 
in  thickness,  but  it  generally  consists  of  two  fissile  beds  c 
a  buflf-coloured  or  grey  oolitic  limestone  called  pendle,  eac 
about  two  feet  thick,  separated  by  a  bed  of  loose  calcarec 
siliceous  sandstone  called  rcifCe,  about  the  same  thicknes 
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Coucretiong  are  frequent  in  the  latter,  and  are  called  wldm- 
'lunen  OT  pot-li'da;  they  are  partially  oolitic,  sometimes  blue 
in  the  centre,  and  vary  from  six  inches  to  two  feet  in 
diameter ;  their  form  is  generally  that  of  a  flattened  sphere  j 
tliey do  not  break  concentrically,  but  into  parallel  planes; 
md  they  often  contain  Bhelh.  The  pendle,  after  being  quar- 
ned,  IB  Buffered  tfl  lie  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  winter's 
fro-ts,  and  the  blocks  being  then  struck  on  their  edge  with  a 
liiuJlet,  freely  separate  into  slates  sufficiently  tbin  to  afford  a 
li;,'bt  material  for  roofing.  The  quarries  are  principally 
■iiiiated  in  the  valley  immediately  to  the  sonth  of  Stonee- 
r.i4ii  village,  which  branches  off  eastwards  from  that 
"f  ihe  Evenlode.  The  mode  of  working  is  by  driving  hori- 
jjintal  galleries  about  six  feet  high  Into  the  side  of  the  hill, 
Slid  then  extracting  the  two  strata  of  ])endle  laterally,  piling 
lip  the  refuse  masses  of  the  intermediate  bed  of  race,  so  an 
tu  support  the  roof:  deep  perpendicular  shafts  communicate 
*ith  these  galleries.  Theae_  workings  have  been  carried  on 
hoiu  remote  times  to  a  considerable  extent,  so  that  both  sides 
f'f  tlie  valley  are  completely  honey-combed  by  them, 
"dutiful  plumose  stalactites  are  often  found  in  the  fissures 
"^  the  rock,  and  are  called  by  the  workmen,  from  an  obvious 
'tough  coarse  analogy,  tallow.     (Couybeare  and  Phillips.) 


Upper  Eataarine  Series. 

Above    the  Lincolnshire    Oolite  is  a  series  of  blue  and 
.■ffey  laminated  marls,  clays,  and   shales,   15  to  30  feet  in 
ikness,   containing  wood  and  other  plant  remains,  and 
ies  of  marine  and  freshwater  mollusca.     This  has  been 
led  by  Mr.  Judd  the  Upper  Estuarine  series.     At  the 
I  ferruginous  band  rich  in  fossils- 
Sharp  observes  that  the  Upper  and  Lower  Estuarine 
ies  ocoiu- together  in  vertical  juxtaposition  throughout  a 


lose  i^ 
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large  part  of  Northamptonshire  and  in  Oxfordshire.  In 
Oxfordshire  he  observes  that  the  Upper  Estuarine  series  is 
traceable  to  the  Stonesfield  Slate,  and  the  difficulty  of  sepa- 
rating the  two  Estuarine  series  led  formerly  to  the 
Northampton  sand  (Lower  Estuarine)  being  regarded  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  Stonesfield  Slate.  Among  the  fossils  are 
species  of  Pholadoraya^  Modiola,  Ostrea,  Cyrena^  UuiOi 
&c. ;  remains  of  Cetiosaurus  also  occur  in  the  beds. 

All  the  characters  presented  by  the  Upper  Estuarine 
series,  according  to  Mr.  Judd,  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  were  accumulated  under  an  alternation  of  marine  and 
freshwater  conditions,  such  as  occurs  in  the  estuaries  of 
rivers. 

In  the  north-western  part  of  Lincolnshire  the  Rev.  J.  E. 
Cross  has  described  clayey  beds  about  40  feet  in  thickness  as 
resting  upon  the  Lincolnshire  limestone.  They  contain 
Oatrea  subrugulosa^  &c. ;  also  fish-remains. 

The  Clays  in  this  series  are  worked  for  brick-making. 
The  soil  is  comparatively  barren. 


GBEAT  OOLITE. 


The  Great  or  Bath  Oolite  consists  of  a  series  of  shelly 
limestones  frags)  and  fine  oolites  or  freestones,  often  ex- 
hibiting much  false-bedding,  and  generally  of  a  yellowish- 
white  colour. 

The  Great  Oolite  is  rich  in  univalve  moUusca,  such  as 
Alaria,  CylindriteSy  Nmncea  Voltzii^  Nerita^  Patdla 
rugosa,  Purpuroidea  Moinnmi;  amongst  the  bivalves  are 
Ceroviya,  Cypricardia,  Gervillia^  Trigonia  coatata^  Phola- 
domya,  Tancredia  brevia^  Aatarte  excavatd.  Area,  Oatrexi 
gregarea,  Pecten  lens,  Lima  cardiiformia,  and  Opia  lunu- 
latus.      Cephalopoda   are    not    abundant.      Amongst    the 
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trdchiopoda  are  Rhyiichonella  ooncinna,  TerebrattUa  pero- 
'tlis,  T.  dlgonn,  &c.  The  Coral,  Eunoviia  radiata,  is 
onunon  near  Bath. 

The  Great  Oolite  aeries  in  the  oeigliboiirhood  of   Bath 
ras  thus  divided  by  Lonadale  ;- — 

Offer  Rags.  J  2,  TolemHy  tJEe  oolites 

13,  Tough,  brown,  ftrgillapeom 

Roe&Mstoiiee 

t'OOR  rags,  Oosree,  shelly  limeatauea 


20  to  65 


10  to  40 


The  Bath  stone,  as  is  well  known, hardens  on  exposure  after 
ttbae  been  quarried.  In  its  natural  bed  it  is  soft  and  moist, 
ProfMsor  Ansted  states  that  a  cubic  foot  of  Bath  stone 
*ill  absorb  one  gallon  of  water.  According  to  E.  Owen,  who 
*rotein  1754,  'there  ia  no  stone  that  differs  so  much  in  its 
^<  and  after  it  has  been  wrought  and  exposed  to  the  air,  as 
tke  Bath  free-stone.  While  it  is  iu  the  ground,  it  is  sof^, 
lioist.  yellowish,  and  almost  crumbly;  and  it  seema  very 
'i'tle  more  than  congealed  sand,  and  that  not  well  concreted 
'"gether.  But  when  it  has  been  Bome  time  exposed  to  the 
*ir.  and  is  thoroughly  dry'd,  it  becomes  white,  hard,  firm, 
^nd  an  excellent  stone.' 

The  beds  are  largely  quarried,  or  mined,  near  Bath  (on 
L'oabe,  Bath  Hampton,  and  Farleigh  Downs),  at  Box  and 
Corsham. 

Some  of  the  beds,  called.  Weather  .Stones  (brown  shelly 
filitic  limestones),  are  specially  valuable  for  plinths,  cornices, 
*<M  the  Scallet  is  of  superior  quality,  being  of  very  fine 
texture.  The  absence  of  fossils  renders  the  rock  more  valu- 
^)'le  as  a  freestone. 

At  Minchinhampton  there  are  extensive  quarries  (Hamp- 
ton stone),  showing  30  to  40  feet  of  rock.  The  beds  are  also 
worked  at  Chalfnrd,  Brimscombe,  Burley,  &c.  The  soil  is  a 
eoee  stone-brash. 
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In  the  district  south  of  Frome  the  Great  Oolite  thins  I 
away  entirely,  and  is  represented  partly  by  the  Forest  I 
Marble,  and  perhaps  also  by  the  Fuller's  Earth,  I 

The  Great  Oolite  generally  forms  a  well-marked  feature  I 
in  Gloucestershire  and  the  borders  of  Oxfordshire.  I 

At  Coin  St.  Denis  the  beds,  consisting  of  white  limestone  I 
resting  on  marls,  have  a  thickness  of  about  145  feet  At  I 
Burford  the  beds  have  a  thickness  of  about  100  feet.  I 

The  upper  rock-bed,  according  to  Mr.  Hull,  is  frequentlf  I 
pierced  by  Lithodomi,  and  it  also  affords  interesting  evidence  I 
of  having  been  consolidated  contemporaneously  with  its  de-  I 
position.  Occasionally  he  has  noticed  beds  of  conglomerate  I 
formed  by  waterwom  fragments  of  the  underlying  lime-  1 
stone.  I 

On  Minchinhampton  Common,  where  the  beds  have  I 
yielded  a  rich  collection  of  fossils  to  Mr.  Lycett,  there  ap-  I 
pears  to  be  no  positive  line  of  separation  between  the  Great  | 
Oolite  and  the  Forest  Marble. 

Other  fossiliferous  localities  are  near  the  Seven  Springs, 
North  Leach,  Burford,  and  Sherborne  Park  (Gloucester- 
shire). 

At  Sapperton  Timnel  Mr.  Hull  estimates  the  thickness  of 
the  limestones  at  20  feet.     He  observes  that  in  the  country 
near  Woodstock,  at  Wychwood  Forest,  &c.,    the  beds  are 
blue  when  reached  at  some  depth,  but  they  weather  white, 
and  are  called  white  limestones.     Tlie  limestones  are  not 
usually  oolitic,  but  compact  and  sometimes  marly.*     The 
beds  contain  plant-remains  and  jet,  and  have  a  thickness  of 
from  20  to  30  feet. 

'  Mr.  Judd  has  pointed  out  that  when  dug  at  great  depths  or  other- 
wise obtained  at  points  where  they  have  not  been  exposed  to  atmospheric 
influences^  all  the  Oolitic  rocks  exhibit  an  almost  uniform  deep-blue  tint, 
which  is  apparently  communicated  to  them  by  a  diffusion  through  their 
substance  of  small  quantities  of  sulphide  of  iron. 


Great  Oolite  Limestone. 

The  term  Great  Oolite  Limestone  is  used  in  Lincolnshire 
•nd  the  northern  part  of  Northamptonsliire  because  the  Great 
Oolite  series  is  divided  into  : — 

3.  Great  Oolite  Clav,         about  20  feet  in  thickuess. 
2.  Great  Oolite  I^iiiuestone    ,,     25    ,,     „        „ 
1.  Upper  Estuarine  aeries  (Stonesfield  Slate). 

The  Great  Oolite  Limestone,  as  descril>ed  by  Mr.  Judd, 
coniists  of  alternate  beds  of  white  limestone  and  marly  clay, 
with  seams  made  up  of  the  shells  of  small  oysters.  Oolitic 
■tmcture  is  seldom  developed. 

Among  the  fossils  are  Ostrea  auh^gxiloaa^  0.  Soxuerbyi^ 
Bomomya  gibboaa,  Terebrattda  Tnaxillata,  Rhynchonella 
w»rin?ia,  Clypeus  MiUlerl,  Isastren,  also  Ihjucs  of  Cetio- 
^QuriM,  and  some  fish-remains. 

Near  Banbury,  according  to  Mr.  Beesley,  it  is  a  white  com- 
pict  earthy  limestone,  often  blue  within,  and  seldom  oolitic  in 
rtructure;  moreover,  it  never  assumes  the  character  of  a 
ft^eestone.  It  is  chiefly  used  as  limestone  and  road-metal, 
^e  compact  limestones  are  sparingly  fossiliferous,  but  the 
intervening  shaly  or  marly  beds  afford  a  number  of  species, 
5^7  of  which  have  been  obtained  at  Tadmarton. 

In  Northamptonshire  the  limestone  beds  are  worked  for 
DQildiDg-purposes  and  lime-burning,  at  Kettering,  Higham 
^wrers  (Stanwick^  Eagstone),  &c. 

At  Alwalton,  near  Peterborough,  the  stone  takes  a  good 
polish,  and  is  termed  the  Alwalton  Marble.  Flaggy  beds 
occur  also  at  Alwalton,  Castor,  &c. 

Great  Oolite  Clay. 

This  clay,  termed  Blisworth  Clay  by  Mr.  Shai-p,  and  Great 
Oolite  Clay  by  Mr,  Judd,  occurs  at  the  top  of  the  Great 
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Oolite  series  in  Northamptonshire,  renting  upon  the  white 
marly  limestones  (Great  Oolite  Limestone).  Mr.  Sharp  has 
estimated  its  thickness  at  from  2  to  20  feet.  He  considers 
that  the  clay  is  not  represented  in  Yorkshire,  but  doubtlesg 
answers  to  the  Forest  Marble  and  Bradford  Clay  of  the  south- 
west of  England. 

Mr.  Judd  describes  it  as  a  series  of  variegated,  blue, 
green,  yellow,  and  purplish  clays,  often  containing  bands  of 
irregular  whitish  or  pale-green  calcareous  concretions,  and 
sometimes  septaria. 

It  contains  Oatrea  eubruguloaa,  0.  Sowerbyl,  PIm^- 
nopais  aocialis,  &c.  In  part  the  beds  seem  to  be  of  estuarine 
character. 

The  clay  is  employed  for  brick-making  at  Bedford  Purlieus, 
and  New  England,  near  Peterborough.  At  Bottlebridge, 
near  Overton  Longville,  some  ironstone  has  been  raised.  The 
soil  is  by  no  means  fertile. 


FOEEST  HAKBLE. 


The  Forest  Marble,  so  termed  by  William  Smith  from 
the  Forest  of  Wychwood  in  Oxfordshire,  consists  of  flaggy  or 
fissile  oolite,  shelly  limestone,  and  beds  of  clay,  sand,  and 
grit,  displaying  much  false  bedding.  Prof.  Hull  remarks 
that  owing  to  the  rapid  enclosure  of  Wychwood  Forest  many 
quarries  have  been  opened,  showing  the  lower  beds  (resting 
on  the  Great  Oolite)  to  consist  of  false-bedded  shelly  oolite' 
splitting  into  slabs  and  flags,  and  composed  of  enonnou? 
quantities  of  broken  oyster  shells ;  they  are  about  30  feet  in 
thickness.  The  higher  beds  consist  of  bluish  clays  and  marls? 
with  thin  flagstones  and  roofing  slates,  from  20  to  30  feet  in 
thickness. 
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Pfiipple-marks  and  worm-tracks  abound  on  the  aurfaces  of 

a  of  the  beds.     Fossil-wood  occiirs  in  a  few  localities. 

Among  the  fossils  are  Terehratula  maxiUata,  Rkyncko- 
nflhc(mciniia,E.  ohaol6ta,Pectenvaga7is,08treii  acuininata, 
O.rnrjma,  Avicula  echivMta,  &c.i  but  none  of  these  are 
peculiar  to  the  formation. 

In  Dorsetshire  the  Forest  Marble  {according  to  Mr. 
Bristow)  comprises  beds  of  fissile  limestone,  divided  by 
»*»ma  of  cLiy,  which  attain  a  thickness  of  450  feet.  This 
<lisproportionate  thickness  was  considered  by  Couybeare  to  be 
liue  to  tlie  Great  Oolite  being  probably  represented  in  the 
series. 

The  following  divisions  of  the  beds  in  Somersetshire  and 
"iitshire  were  made  by  Lonsdale; — 

Fdct 
'6.  CIbv  with  occBBional  luminiB  of  pit        .         .         .         .16 
6.  Sanil  Bod  Grit  =  Ilinton  Sand  and  Sandstone  of  W. 
*'w»rt  Smith,  at  Chartohoiiea  llinton,  D«ftr  Balh      .         .     .     40 

"wble.   4.  Olitj,  with  thin  Bkha  of  stone,  aud  larainue  of  giit  .         .     10 

3.  Shell;  limeetone  or  coarse  oolite 25 

2.  Sand  or  sandy  clay  and  grit 10 

.1.  Bradford  clay. 

Between  Cirencester  and  North  Leach  the  beds  have  a 
Lniekness  of  about  40  feet.  Li  Oxfordshire  the  thickness 
'Vemges  2o  feet.  At  Blenheim  Park  the  thickness  is  14  or 
'5  feet.     The  Forest  Marble  also  occurs  near  Peterborough. 

Some  of  the  beds  furnish  coarse  roofing-slates  and  flag- 
^nes,  as  at  Fairford  and  Ohavenagc. 

Near  Milbome  Port  the  beds  are  worked  at  Bowden,  and 
^own  as  Bowden  Marble;  they  are  also  quarried  at  Win- 
»iiton. 

Mr.  Bristow  informs  me  that  at   Long  Burton  in  the 
'eighbourhood  of  Sherborne  (Dorset)  beds  of  Forest  Marble 
'fe  sometimes  polished  for  ornamental  purposes.' 
*  Sometimea  culled  Yeovil  mArble, 
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Prof.  Buckman  remarks  that  slabs  of  Forest  Marble  are 
of  great  value  for  formiDg  the  sides  of  piggeries  and  cattle- 
sheds.  The  smaller  pieces  broken  up  form  a  very  durable 
material  for  road-making.  Some  of  the  thicker  blue-centred 
slabs  are  used  for  building  purposes,  for  which  (especially  in 
the  shape  of  rough  ashlar)  they  are  admirably  adapted,  as 
they  readily  form  even  courses  of  a  somewhat  regular  thick- 
ness. As  a  soil,  the  Forest  Marble  is  usually  poor,  but 
capable  of  great  improvement  by  draining  and  cultivation. 

Some  of  the  flaggy  beds  are  used  for  paving;  and  at 
Brotherhampton,  south  of  Bridport,  the  more  calcareous  beds 
have  been  burned  for  lime. 

Bradford  Clay. 

Tliis  is  a  deposit  of  pale-grey  clay,  slightly  calcareous, 
containing  seams  of  tough  brown  limestone  and  calcareous 
sandstone,  identical  in  character  with  beds  sometimes  inter- 
stratified  with  the  lower  portion  of  the  Forest  Marble. 

It  is,  however,  of  sufl&cient  importance  locally  to  receive  a 
separate  name  from  its  occurrence  at  Bradford-on-Avon. 

The  greatest  thickness  of  the  Bradford  Clay  seems  to  be 
near  Farleigh,  where  it  is  roughly  estimated  at  from  40  to 
60  feet.  Where  the  Great  Oolite  has  disappeared  south  of 
Frome,  the  Bradford  Clay  and  Fuller's  Earth  come  together, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  separate  the  two ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
wliere  the  Bradford  Clay  is  wanting  it  becomes  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  upper  beds  of  the  Great  Oolite  from  the 
lowest  of  tlie  Forest  Marble. 

A  characteristic  fossil,  but  one  which  also  occurs  in  th^ 
Forest  Marble,  is  the  Bradford  or  Pear  Encrinite,  Apiocri^ 
nitea  rotundus  (or  Parlcmaoni)^     Terebratula  di{ion<h  ^^ 

^  The  fragments  of  the  stalk  and  body  of  thiB  Orinoid  are  calle<^ 
'  Coach-wheels '  by  the  quarrymen. 
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dflCUMOto,  and  Avicida  coatata  are  also  characteristic. 
Dr.  S.  P.  Woodward  obtained  more  than  100  species  of 
marine  animals  from  this  formation  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cirencester. 

Upper  Shale  and  Sandstone.  (Yorkshire.) 

Upper  Estuahine. 

This  formation  (as  described  by  Mr.  Hudleston)  is  remark- 
able for  the  quantity  of  hard  siliceous  rock,  which  is  some- 
times bedded  with  it,  and  sometimes  occurs  in  enormous  con- 
cretions or  *  doggers ';  it  occasionally  puts  on  the  appearance 
rf  a  quartzose  grit.  These  doggers  are  probably  the  '  Crow- 
stones  '  of  Young  and  Bird,  who  state  that  of  this  material 
several  of  the  ancient  rude  monuments  have  been  made. 

The  beds  rest  on  the  Limestone  series  at  Scarboroufifli ; 
under  Wheatdcrofb  the  thickness  is  estimated  at  about  160 
feet,  and  at  G-risthorpe  80  feet. 

Scarbroite  (a  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina)  occurs  in  crevices 
of  the  rocka 

Some  of  the  clay-beds  are  worked  near  Scarborough  for 
inaiiu£Eu;ture  into  tiles  and  drain-pipes. 


COBNBSASH. 

The  Combrash  consists  of  pale-coloured  earthy  and  rubbly 
'^''^tttones,  which  have  been  well  described  as  often  of  a  pasty 
^  chalky  consistency.  The  beds,  where  not  exposed  to 
•^''Wttpheric  influences,  are  mostly  compact,  blue  in  colour, 
**^  sometimes  sufficiently  hard  to  be  used  for  rough  building- 
P^^^poses,  as  near  Malmesbury. 

The  thickness  of  the  formation  is  about  40  feet. 

The  fossils  include  Ammanites  Herveyi,  A.  viacrocepha- 

0 
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his,  Oatrea  Marahii,  Oreaslya  peregrina,  Lima  dupUmtih 
Avicula  echinata,  Myacites  securiformia,  Terebratula  obo- 
vata,  T.  Toaxillata,  T.  perovalia,  Echinobrisaus  {NucholUes) 
clunicvXatia,  Holectyptis  depreaatis,  &c. 

In  the  South  of  England  it  is  never  oolitic ;  it  is  well 
developed  in  Dorsetshire  and  Somersetshire. 

In  Oxfordshire,  near  Woodstock,  the  Cornbrash,  6  to  1  o 
feet  in  thickness,  consists  of  shelly  limestones.  Prof.  A.  H. 
Green  has  noticed  that  here  and  there  clay-beds  occur  which 
cause  the  formation  to  swell  out  to  more  than  double  its 
average  thickness  ;  these  clays  are  irregular,  and  never  extend 
beyond  small  areas. 

The  Cornbrash  occurs  as  a  rather  ferruginous  limestone, 
in  the  Nene  Valley,  near  Oundle,  and  Peterborough ;  liere 
its  thickness  is  about  15  feet.  Kushden  in  Xortharapton- 
shire  is  a  noted  locality  for  fossils. 

The  Cornbrash  of  Yorkshire  is  a  marly  and  sometime!? 
oolitic  limestone,  overlaid  by  shale  or  *  clays  of  the  corubrasli? 
containing  Aviculu  echinata.  It  is  well  developed  in  Xew- 
tondale  (13  to  14  feet),  where  (says  Mr.  Hudleston)  its  ferru- 
ginous character  tempted  a  speculator  to  work  it  for  iron, 
while  in  a  secluded  nook  of  the  same  lovely  valley  there  yet 
stands  (1874)  what  was  meant  to  have  been  a  colliery — tbe 
shaft  was  sunk  to  a  considerable  depth,  in  the  expectation  o\ 
winning  the  real  north-country  coal !  The  shales  vary  from 
8  to  15  feet  in  thickness,  and  seem  to  form  a  connecting  link 
between  the  irue  Cornbrash  and  tlie  Oxford  Clay. 

The  Cornbrash  is  exposed  at  Gristhorpe  and  Scarborough 
where  it  is  from  5  to  10  feet  in  thickness. 

It  is  a  very  shelly  rock,  and  has  yielded  a  large  suite  ^"^ 
species,  for  our  knowledge  of  most  of  which  we  are  indebt^' 
to   !Mr.  Leckenby.      These    include    Ammonites    lUrvoj 
Pecten  vagans,  Livia  duplicata,  Modiola  cuneata,  Terehr^ 
tula  obovata,  mcynchonella  cancinna,  &c. 


The  Conibrasli  is  used  for  roiul-mundin^,  and  for  building 
^h,  and  is  sometimes  burnt  for  lime. 

As  the  name  implies,  the  soil  in  tlie  South-West  of 
England  is  well  suited  to  the  growth  of  corn  ;  according  to 
Prof.  Buckman  it  contains  more  phospliate  of  lime  than  th(; 
subordinate  Oolitic  formations. 


MIDDLE    OOLITIC, 

0:i^Q£D   CLAT. 
Clunch  Clay  and  Shale.     (Wm.  Smith.) 

Tlie  Oxford  clay  consists  of  dark-blue,  yellowish  or  slate - 
floured  clay  and  bituminous  shale.  It  effi^rvesces  with 
Mrochloric  acid.  It  contains  much  iron-pyrites  and  sele- 
itite,and  many  septaria  called  '  turtle  stones.' 

Near  its  base  is  a  bed  of  irregular  calcareous  sandstone  of 
*  oonoretionary  nature  and  very  fossiliferous,  called  the 
Kellaways  (or  Kelloway)  Rock,  by  Smith,  from  Kellaways 
bridge,  near  Chippenham,  in  Wiltshire.  Although  the  clay 
feives  its  name  from  the  county  of  Oxford,  the  Kellaways 
'^  is  not  known  in  it. 

The  thickness  of  the  clay  varies  from  300  to  600  feet ; 
that  of  the  Kellaways  Rock  is  usually  8  or  10  feet  in  the 
South-west  of  England,  and  as  much  as  90  ft^t  in  York- 
»lure. 

Amongst  the  fossils  are  Gryphcea  dilatata^  G.  hilohata^* 
^odMa  bipartita,  Avicula  inccquivalvls,*  Trlgonkt  ciavel- 
^•^Nuculanuda^Belemnitea  lutrstatus^  B.  Oweaij*  AmmO' 
*^to  Jason,  A.  cordatna,  A.  excavahia^  A.  vertebriUis^  A. 
^^Voviensis*  and  Ancyloceraa  Callovlensis.* 

*  These  belong  to  the  Kellaways  Kock. 

o  2 
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Christian  Malford,  in  Wiltshire,  is  a  well-known  locality 
for  fossils  of  the  Kellaways  Eock. 

Fossil  wood  has  been  found  near  Peterboroughi  Remains 
of  Ichthyosaurus,  Plesiosaurua,  and  Pteioaaurus^  and  of 
fishes,  such  as  Leptolepisy  and  leaves  of  Zamia,  are  met  with 
occasionally. 

The  Oxford  Clay  occurs  near  Weymouth,  and  extends 
across  the  Vale  of  Blackmore  by  Chippenham  through 
Oxfordshire  (350  feet)  into  Huntingdonshire. 

Small  hard  nodules,  called  Kidney-stones,  composed  o€ 
reddish-brown  clay  with  veins  of  Calc-spar,  are  frequently 
found  in  the  Oxford  Clay  in  the  cliffs  on  the  north  shore  of 
Weymouth. 

In  Northamptonshire  the  Kellaways  Sock  is  represented 
by  sands,  sandstones,  and  clays.  The  clays  are  worked  fof 
brick-making  at  Oundle  and  other  places. 

The  Oxford  Clay  forms  the  substratum  of  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  Cambridgeshire  fens  and  those  which  border  on 
Huntingdonshire  ;  hence  it  has  sometimes  been  called  the  Fen 
Clay, 

The  researches  of  Professors  Sedgwick  and  Seeley  have 
shown  that  at  Elsworth,  near  St.  Ives,  dark-blue  iron-shot 
limestone  about  fourteen  feet  in  thickness  occurs  near  the  top 
of  the  Oxford  Clay  (see  p.  199). 

At  St.  Ives  a  somewhat  similar  rock  occurs  at  a  lower 
level.  Near  Bluntisham  a  rock  resembling  these  is  found ; 
and  at  St.  Neots  rubbly  rock  occurs,  which  may  be  on  the 
horizon  of  the  Kellaways  Rock. 

The  Oxford  Clay  has  been  reached  in  the  Sub-Wealden 
boring,  near  Battle,  at  a  depth  of  over  950  feet. 

The  Kellaways  Rock  is  very  remarkable  on  account  of  its 
occurrence  over  a  great  extent  of  country,  although  at  the 
same  time  it  is  not  a  persistent  stratum :  it  is  not  known 
in  Somersetshire  or  Dorsetshire.     It  is  found  near  Welling- 
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,  Hackness,  and  Scarborough,  and  is  sometimes  known 
[ackness  rock.  In  this  district  it  contains  clayey 
e  and  ironstone,  and  the  Killing  Pits  in  Goathland 

considered  to  be  the  remains  of  rude  mining  ope- 
n  the  beds.  In  Yorkshire  the  Oxford  Clay  (grey 
tains  a  thickness  of  150  feet. 

Oxford  Clay  is  difficult  and  expensive  to  cultivate ;  it 
Y  under  permanent    pasture.     The  old   Forest  of 

(Wilts)  was  situated  on  the  Oxford  Clay, 
iria  have  been  polished  as    marble  at  Weymouth, 
,  and  other  places  in  Dorsetshire,   where  they  are 
jrmed  *  pudding-stone.' 

Clay  has  been  largely  worked  for  brick  and  tile- 
Dear  Peterborough,  and  other  places. 

of  bituminous  shale  and  b'gnite  have  led  to  futile 
for  Coal  in  many  tracts  where  the  Oxford  Clay  is 

fellaways  Rock  is  used  for  building  purposes  in  some 
Iso  for  road-mending. 

Oxford  Clay  is  a  retentive  formation,  and  to  obtain 
jr  it  is  necessary  to  penetrate  it.     At  Boston  a  well 
478  feet  in  it  and  abandoned. 


COEAL  BAG. 

[^oral  Rag  where  most  fully  developed  is  divided 

Upper  Calcareous  Grit, 

Coral  Rag, 

Lower  Calcareous  Grit. 

me  localities  the  entire  series  is  absent,  or  almost 
the  Fen  district,  and  as  proved  by  the  Sub-Wealden 
on  in  Sussex.     This  absence,  which  causes  the  Kime- 
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ridge  and  Oxford  Clays  to  come  directly  together,  by  no 
means  proves  any  unconformability,  nor  need  we  even  infer 
the  probability  of  one :  the  history  of  most  calcareous  rocb  in 
Britain  illustrates  their  frequent  attenuation,  and  absence, 
for  they  occur,  as  it  were,  in  great  lenticular-shaped  patches. 
The  Upper  Calcareous  Grit  consists  of  ferruginous  sand 
and  clay,  with  occasional  oolitic  beds,  attaining  a  thickness 
at  Calne  and  Steeple  Ashton  of  20  feet. 

The  Coral  Rag,  or  Coralline  Oolite,  includes  beds  of  free- 
stone— the  Oxford  Oolite — and  rubbly  oolite  and  clay,  with 
beds  of  corals  of  the  genera  ThecosmUia,  ThamTtastroiih 
Isastrcea,  StyHna,  &c.  The  thickness  is  sometimes  80  feet. 
The  Lower  Calcareous  Grit  consists  of  sand  with  beds  of 
calcareous  grit  and  sandy  limestone.  It  contains  Ostred 
gregaria.     The  thickness  is  40  or  50  feet. 

Other  fossils  in  the  series  are  : — Pholadomya  paucicoS' 
tata^   Myacltea  securiforonis,   Trigonia  clavellcUa,  Ostre^f^ 
deltcddea,  &c.     Nerincea  Goodhallii  (sometimes  upwards  o* 
a  foot  in  length)  is  a  characteristic  fossil. 

Most  of  the  Corals  retain  the  position  in  which  they^ 
grew.  In  their  forms  (Lyell  remarks)  they  more  frequentl;^ 
resemble  the  reef-building  polyparia  of  the  Pacific  than  A(P 
the  Corals  of  any  other  member  of  the  Oolitic  series. 

The  Coral  Rag  and  Lower  Calcareous  Grit  are  well  deve- 
loped in  Dorsetshire ;  the  thickness  of  the  series  is  250  feet 
at  Weymouth.^  The  Upper  Calcareous  Grit  is  feebly  repre- 
sented by  a  grey  marly  stone  streaked  with  clay^ 

At  Abbotsbury  the  Coral  Rag  contains  a  deposit  of 
oolitic  iron- ore  (hydrous  oxide  of  iron).  A  bed  of  pea-grit 
has  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Damon  in  the  Coral  Rag  near 
Osmington  Mills,  and  Mr.  Bristow  has  traced  it  near 
Todbere.  At  this  last-named  place  and  at  Marnhull,  large 
blocks  of  fine-grained  oolite  are  quarried. 

^  This  aeries  has  been  termed  the  Weymouth  sands  and  grit. 


Id  Wiltabire  the  Coral  Rag  lias  been  thus  divided  : — 

I.  |i[«r  OiilcBTeouB  Grit,  ferrugiaous  wud  and  clay  slightly  oolitic       .    ^0 
'-'"ml  Rag,   rubbly  and   shelly  oolite,  qiwrried  for  road  matal  aud 

tr>!caloDe,  with  bedd  of  uorals  at  the  base 120 

I  iwer  Calcareoua  Grit,  sajide  and  cnlcareous  aandstoiiu     .         .         .60 

Sometimes  a  bed  of  cky  overlies  the  Lower  Calcareous 


At  Steeple  Ashton  the  Coral  Hag  ia  pisotitic.  The  Cal- 
tareoua  Grit  is  well  shown  at  Seend.  Oolitic  irou-ore  has 
lieea  worked  near  Westbury. 

In  Oxfordshire  the  Coral  Bag  is  divided  into : — 

^tftr  Calcareoiu  Orit,  consistiii^  of  vari^raled  sand  and  cday .  5 

Cmi]  Rag,  oolitic  shelly  limestoae  aud  piaolila    .         .         .     .     10  t(i  25 
Unmt  Cfikareous  Grit,  bard  grit  aud  soft  brown  sanda    ,        .    -'0  tu  f^U 

To  the  north-east  of  Wheatlej,  in  Oxfordshire,  the  Coral 
Bag  and  Calcareous  Grit  entirely  disappear, 

Prof.  Seeley  considers  that  in  Huntingdonshire  and 
Ctmliridgeshire  the  Coral  Rag  is  represented  by  the  Tetworth 
Clay,  This  rests  on  the  Elawortli  Rock,  which  may  represent 
UtB  Lower  Calcareous  Grit,  and  is  surmounted  by  the  Box- 
iDrth  Rock,  a  bard,  dark  blue,  flaggy  and  shelly  limestone. 
Prof.  Sedgwick  has  observed  that  the  great  area  of  fen-iand, 
Mcupyiog  the  Bedford  Level  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
Linctilnshire,  rests  on  a  deposit  of  clay  of  great  but  unknown 
thickness.  All  the  lower  portion  of  this  deposit  belongs  to  the 
t'lfurd  Clay,  and  the  highest  portion  to  the  Kimeridge  Clay ; 
Ud  there  is  no  indication  of  any  breakof  continuity  between 
'iitse  formations. 

In  Yorkshire  the  following  divisions  are  made : — 
l-'pper  OfticareouB  Grit,  eapecinlly  developed  in  tbu  Vale  of  rickering 
«boul  IleliBBley  and  llackneas,  60  fest  iu  thickneaa,  pasBing  up  by 
intercalation  into  the  Kimeridge  Clay.  It  conaisls  of  lerrugiuouB 
luuily  saud^touo  with  a  little  cherty  limestone,  and  beds  of  cement- 
itone,  or  '  ThroBtler.' 
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Coral  Bag,  shelly  and  oolitic  limestones,  about  00  feet  in  thickness.^ 
Lower  Calcareous  Grit,  grey  marly  and  cherty 'sandstones,  and  sandj 
clays,  70  to  80  feet,  passing  downwards  into  the  Oxford  Clay.   The 
calcareous  grit  which  forms  the  main  Scar  of  Filey  Brigg  belongs 
to  this  lower  division. 

Amongst  the  fossils  of  these  beds  are  Behmnites  aUm- 
viatvs.  Ammonites  vertsbi'olis,  Ostrea  solitarUv,  and  Cidam 
florigem^ma. 

The  Coral  Rag  furnishes  a  light  sandy  and  brashy  arable 
soil ;  the  pasture  is  poor  and  unproductive. 

Near  Oxford,  the  Headington  Stone  (Coral  Rag),  which 
consistJ*  of  12  feet  of  Oolitic  freestone,  has  been  worked  fov 
building  purposes.  The  Coral  Rag  is  also  quarried  ai 
Wheatley.     It  is,  however,  nowhere  very  durable 

Near  Gillingham,  where  it  appears  as  an  oolitic  limt 
stone,  it  has  also  been  worked  for  building  purposes. 


UPPER  OOLITIC. 
EIKEBIDGE  CLAY. 

Oak-tkee  Clay  (Smith). 


The  Kimeridge  clay  consists  of  bluish-grey  or  yello 
unctuous  shaly  clay,  sometimes  containing  beds  of  bitumii 
ous  shale.  Crystals  of  selenite  are  not  uncommon.  The  ch 
is  sometimes  calcareous.  It  contains  nodules  of  argillaceoi 
limestone  or  septaria,  and  sometimes  sandy  beds  and  clay  iroi 
stone  near  the  base. 

The  name  is  taken  from  Kimeridge,  on  the  coast  of  tli 
so-called  Isle  of  Purbeck,  where  the  beds  of  bituminoi 
shale  have  been  used  as  fuel,  and  called  Kimeridge  Coal. 

The  thickness  is  about  500  feet  near  Swindon,  but  onl 

*  The  Hildenley  limestone  belongs  to  this  series. 


KLMERIDGE  CLAT.' 


0  feet  near  Oxford,     Its  maximum  tiuL'kness  is  perhaps 


Amongst   the    fossils    are   Oetrea  tleUoidea,   Cardium 

'ittUum,  E.ca(jyra  {Grrfph(ea)  virfftUa,  Trigonia  clavel~ 

I,  RkynchoneUa  inetmatans,  Amnumites  biplex,  A.  «itt-  ' 
tafiUiB,  and  the  problematical  TrigondUtes. 

Near  tlie  junction  with  the  Coral  Kag  the  beds  become 
L  anly  and  the  line  of  demarcation  is  indistinct. 

The  Kimeridge  Clay  occurs  in  the  Vale  of  Pickering  in 
(Yorkshire,'  in  Lincolnshire,  Norfolk,  Oxfordshire  (100  feet), 
hrkshire,  Wiltshire  ('North  Wilts  Clay'),  Somersetshire, 
d  Dorsetshire,  forming  the  substi'atitm  of  the  Isle  of  Port^ 

i  {600  feet).     It  is  well  seen  at  Gad  Clift"  and  St.  Alljan's 
i,  where  it  is  overlaid  by  the  Portland  Beds. 

In  ibe  Sub-M'ealden  boring  the  clay  was  reacliefl  iit  a  deptii 
^  nearly  300  feet :  its  thickness  appears  to  be  about  660  teet. 

The  Rev.  J.  F.  Blake  has  divided  the  Kimeridge  Clay 
"'In  two  sections ;  the  upper  of  which  consists  of  paper-shales, 
"'lumitiotis  shales,  and  cement-stones,  with  a  maximum 
''ticknesB  of  650  feet  or  more ;  and  the  lower  of  blue  sandy 
■-""y  with  femiginous  concretions  called  '  doggers^  having  a 
thickness  of  from  300  to  500  feet,  typically  developed  in 
^inrolnshire.  But  the  greatest  developments  of  these 
*««^ionB  are  Tiot  known  in  the  same  area. 

The  Kimeridge  Clay  forms  broad  vales  which  are  naturally 
"n productive,  the  soil  being  cold  and  etiff.  Jloat  of  the  land 
'•*  in  meadow  or  pasture.  Oaks  grow  well  upon  it.  There 
"^  no  springs. 

The  decomposition  of  iron-pyrites  has  caused  '  spontane- 
^^  combustion'  in  places.  De  la  Beche  mentions  that  in 
**iiigstead  Bay  such  combustion,  which  occurred  in  1826, 
^^^"atinued  for  some  years. 

*  Portiona  of  (Jio  SpeetoD  clay  are  mppooed  to  reprea«it  the  Kimeridge 
■^■"J.    g«e  p,  310. 
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Alum  ia  said  to  have  been  formerly  made  from  the  shales 
in  the  parish  of  Kimeridge. 

Many  fruitless  trials  for  coal  have  been  made  in  this 
formation,  in  Oxfordshire,  Berkshire,  and  Dorsetshire. 

The  bituminous  shale  has  by  distillation  been  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  gas  and  mineral  oils.  Bricks  and  tiles  are 
made  in  some  places. 

Near  Smedmore,  in  the  parish  of  Great  Kimeridge,  is 
found  what  the  country-people  call  '  CocU-oiioiiey^^  generally 
in  barrows  on  the  top  of  the  cliffs,  two  or  three  feet  klow 
the  surface,  enclosed  between  two  stones  set  edgeways  and 
covered  with  a  third,  together  with  the  bones  of  some  animil* 
They  are  circular,  from  two  to  three  and  a  half  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  on  one  side  tiat  and 
plain,  on  the  other  convex  with  mouldings.     On  the  flat  ^idt' 
are  two,   sometimes   four,   small   round  holes,  perhaps  thti 
centre  holes  by  which  they  were  fixed  to  the  tuming-pres^  • 
they  are  supposed  to  have  been  either  amulets  or  mouey.  ^^ 
support  of  the  latter  opinion,  it  may  be  observed  that '  duw" 
with  your  coal '  is  in  some  counties  a  slang  expression  for  pay 
your  money.     There  has  also  been  found  in  the  neighbour' 
hood  a  shallow  bowl  of  Kimeridge  coal,  six  inches  high  and 
as  many  in  diameter,  containing  coal-money.* 


POBTLAND  BEDS. 

The  Portland  Beds,  deriving  their  name  from  the  Isle  o 
Portland,  are  generally  divided  into : — 

Portland  Stone, 
Portland  Sand. 

'  Conybeare  and  Phillips.  It  is  considered  probable  that  the  Kini' 
rid^  coal-money  may  be  simply  the  refuse  from  which  rings  or  aruile 
have  been  turned. 
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Tlie  Portland  Stone  consists  of  wliite  shelly  andoolitic 
limestones,  with  layers  and  nodules  of  chert,  attaining  u 
thickness  of  60  to  90  feet  at  Portland,  where  the  beds  are 
lirgely  quarried.  The  Sands  beneath  consist  of  brown  and 
wllow  sands,  sometimes  full  of  green  glauconitic  grains,  and 
»tlttin  a  thickness  of  about  80  feet.  Nodular  concretions  of 
fa!careo-si!iceouB  grit  occur  in  the  Bandy  beds  in  Oxford- 
shire, which  from  their  size  and  grotesque  appearance  will 
Wtract  the  notice  of  every  one  who  ascends  Shotover  in  fol- 
lowing the  old  London  road.' 

Amongst  the  fossils,  many  of  which  occur  in  the  shape 
of  casts,  are  AtniiLonites  gigunteus,  C'a/rdium  dimhiiile, 
I'mna  Portlatidica,  Trigonla  gibbusa,  T.  inairva,  Pema 
""^ytiU/iiles,  Oatrea  expanea,  the  '  screw '  or  CerUhium  Port- 
'"'iidicum,  y^atica  ek!/ana,&c.  Isastrcea  oblimga(the  Tisbury 
•^ral)  generally  occurs  in  chert.  Remains  of  Cetiosau-iiis, 
fisliea,  and  fragments  of  wood  are  sometimes  met  with. 

Portions  of  the  Speeton  Clay  are  considered  by  Mr.  Judd 
lorepresent  Portland  Beds.     (See  p.  219.) 

The  beds  are  developed  in  Buukinghauitihire  and  Oxford- 
•kire,  where  the  sands  have  a  thickness  of  50  to  80  feet.  The 
■tuofr-beds  are  worked  near  Aylesbury,  Garsington,  and  Great 
Hweley.  At  Haseley  the  atone  is  about  8  feet  in  thickness, 
•od  consists  of  white  limestone  resting  upon  grey  sandy 
wJile.  The  Aylesbury  limestone  or  Pendle  stone  is  a  soft 
Olcueous  sandstone. 

In  the  Sub-Wealden  boring,  sandy  beds  and  sandstone, 
Mntaining  chert-nodules,  having  a  thickness  of  110  feet, 
aencing  at  a  depth  of  180  feet,  have  been  classed  aa 
Portland  Beds. 

At  Swindon  the  Portland  limestone  is  about  8  feet  in 
liickness,   and    the   sands   below    (25   feet   thick)   contain 
rr^ular  beds  of  hard  calcareous  sandstone. 
'  Oonjbeare. 
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It  is  at  Portland,  however,  tliat  the  beds  are  best  studied. 
The  first  bed  worked  for  freestone  is  called  ivack.  Its  thick- 
ness is  variable,  being  in  the  mean  about  15  feet.  This  is 
the  most  valuable  bed,  and  blocks  of  a  vast  size  are  raised 
from  it  for  the  London  market.  Below  the  roach  is  the 
rubbly  bed,  which  is  not  of  much  commercial  value ;  tliis 
is  about  5  feet  thick,  and  imdemeath  it  is  another  good  M 
of  freestone,  about  6  feet  on  the  average  in  thickness,  called 
the  whit  bed  or  best  bed.  This  lower  bed  is  worked  whenever 
it  is  found  in  convenient  situations. 

Prenously  to  1623  this  stone  does  not  appear  to  have  at- 
tracted any  attention.  From  1660  it  has  gradually  grown 
into  use.  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  many  of  the  churches  and 
other  large  buildings  erected  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
were  constructed  with  stone  very  superior  to  that  now  gene- 
rally employed,  as  far  as  regards  durability.  The  quarries 
whence  Sir  Christopher  Wren  obtained  the  Portland  stone 
which  he  employed  have  been  long  deserted,  the  only 
reason  assigned  being  that  the  merchants  find  they  cannot 
sell  the  stone  on  account  of  its  being  a  little  harder,  and 
thereby  more  expensive  to  work.* 

The  stone  quarried  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  is  locally 
known  as  '  Purbeck  Portland.' 

The  Chilmark  stone,  near  Salisbury,  a  siliceous  limestone, 
was  used  in  the  construction  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  and 
Wilton  Abbey.  At  Chicksgrove  Quarry  (near  Tisbury),  where 
we  find  61  feet  of  stone,  the  strata  are  nearly  horizontal,  while 
at  Chilmark,  Fonthill,  and  Tisbury  the  beds  are  highly  in- 
clined. 

Some  of  the  softer  calcareous  beds  at  Portland  are  cut 
into  blocks  for  holystone. 

The  beds  at  Portland  and  Tisbury  contain  beautiful  y^^' 
low  crystals  of  sulphate  of  barytes  (sugar  candy  stone). 

^  Hunt  and  Rudler. 
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The  soil  is  a  '  poor  stone-])rash.'     Wat^r  is  held  up  or 
thrown  out  at  the  base  of  the  Sands  by  the  Kimeridg6  Clay. 


PTTBBECE  BEDS. 


This  name  was  given  from  the  great  development  of 
the  beds  in  the  *  Isle,'  or  more  properly  peninsula,  of  Pur- 
beck. 

The  formation  is  essentially  of  freshwater  origin,  but  it 
contains  a  few  estuarine  or  marine  beds,  which  serve,  as 
Edward  Forbes  considered,  to  link  it  with  the  Oolitic  group. 
It  consists  of  an  alternating  series  of  limestones,  clays,  and 
loarls,  attaining  a  thickness,  where  best  developed,  of  upwards 
of  300  feet. 

In  Dorsetshire  three  divisions  have  been  made  by  Mr. 
Biistow : — 

Upper  Purbeck  Beds,  with  Purbeck  Marble,  59  feet. 
Middle       „         „       with  Cinder  beds  (marine),  130  feet. 
Lower        „         „       with  Dirt  beds,  140  feet. 

The  Cinder  bed  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  shells  of 
^^trea  distorta. 

The  Dirt  beds,  of  which  the  greatest  is  about  one  foot 
^^ick,  contain,  besides  much  earthy  matter,  the  fossil  trunks 
^'id  stools  of  coniferous  and  cycadeous  trees.  'J'hey  mark  the 
^^d  terrestrial  soils,  and  the  remains  of  contemporaneous 
*^od-surfiices. 

The  beds  contain  fibrous  carbonate  of  lime,  termed  '  Beef 
^^  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  and  '  Horseflesh '  in  the  Isle  of  Port- 
^^tid.  A  bed  called  the  Burr  stone,  a  soft  limestone,  occurs  in 
^^e  upper  series  of  strata ;  it  stands  fire,  and  is  used  for 
^bimney-work  and  fire-places. 
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The  fossils  include  PfUudinn  canni/cra,  Ftiyaa  Bristevil, 
Pkmorhis,  Lim.7iwa,Cyda9,  Unio,  Vatvaia,  Corbula,  Cgpril, 
&c.  Hence  aome  beds  aie  termed  tJie  Paliidma  clays,  Cypiu 
clays,  Unio  beds,  Corbiila  beds,  &c. 

Remains  of  fisbes  and  croeodilee  occur ;  and  chiefly  omoj 
to  the  labours  of  Mr.  S.  H.  Be^kles,  remains  of  niaretqnal 
mammalia  (insectivorous,  predaceous,  and  )ierbivnrous)  haw 
been  found.  These  include  Amphitfierinm  {or  ThytgOh 
titeHum),  Spalacotherium.  and  Plaif'Mvliijr, 

Tnices  of  Purbeck  Beds  occur  at  Brill  in  Hnckinglttlll-    , 
shire,  consisting  chiefly  of  argillaceous  beds  having  a  thickaW 
of  10  feet.     Purbeck  Beds,  with  a  tiiicknesa  of  4  feet,  occur 
at  Shotover  Hill. 

Near  Swindon  the  Purbeck  Beds  are  represenled  If » 
hard  cream-K:oloured  and  bluish  marlj  limestone,  with  Pt- 
ludlna,  Bilki/nift,  &c.  This  limestone  does  not  exceed  12  fwt 
in  thickness,  and  has  sometimes  a  botryoidal  structure.  Mr> 
Godwin-Auaten  has  pointed  out  that  Purbeck  and  PoTtlaod 
conditions  alternate  near  the  junction  of  the  beds  in  thb 
localify. 

South  of  Chilmark  the  Purbeck  beds  are  raised  in  sla'*'    , 
for  tiling.     East  of  Weymouth  the  beds  are  highly  distiirW 
and  contorted.  I 

From  the  upper  Iwda  of  this  group  is  obtained  a  eomp*!''  J 
shelly  fresh-water  limestone  known  as  Purheck  ^fal■hU.  The 
marble  abounds  in  organic  remains  of  fresli-water  sonil  alirfl* 
(Prtijif^miE),  intermixed  wilh  the  shells  of  some  minute  cntf- 
taceans.  It  occurs  in  beds  which  vary  in  thickness  from  >"■* 
to  nine  inches,  and  it  was  much  employed  formerly  in  this 
country  for  making  the  slender  sliafts  in  Gothic  chiircliwi 
but  the  introduction  of  foreign  marbles  has  occasioned  il^ 
use  to  be  almost  discontinued. 

It  has  been  worked  at  Durleatone  Bay,  near  Saan^ 
(Tilly  Whim  Quany),  Tisbury,  Ac. 


PURBFCK   RKD'S. 


the  upper  jmrt  nf  llie  cUfl"  represent  the 
;  Beds ;  the  dArker  etrata  below  are  the  Portland  Beds.] 

Dorsetshire  (Durlest.one  Bay)  the  Purbeck  Beds  con- 

\jpman. 

iSosaez  they  occur  near  Battle,  where  they  conaist  of 
coDtainiDg  beds  of  limestone  and  gypsum.  Formerly 
beds  were  erroneously  classed  with  the  Hastings  and 

iniham  Beds.  The  total  thickness  of  these  Purbeck  Beds 
in  Susses  is  stated  by  Mr.  Topley  to  he  330  feet. 
est  beds  known  are  crowded  with  Cypriilea  Valiten- 

^aladinm  are  rare.  The  Sub-Wealden  boring  passed 
[h  180  feet  of  this  formation. 
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Chaptbr  VIII. 
CRETACEOUS. 

The  Cretaceous  system  is  composed  of  a  system  of  rocb 
exhibiting  very  varied  phases,  both  in  their  li4:hological  cha- 
racters and  method  of  formation. 

The  tenn  would  naturally  denote  a  seriea  of  rocks  charac- 
terized by  the  development  of  Chalk,  but  since  its  first  appli- 
cation it  has  been  extended  so  as  to  include  not  only  the 
Chalk,  but  all  the  beds  to  the  base  of  the  Wealden,  most  of 
which  are  arenaceous  in  character. 

The  divisional  line  between  the  Cretaceous  and  Jurassic 
systems,  like  those  taken  between  some  other  systems,  is  one 
of  convenience,  and  not  one  indicating  any  great  physical 
break,  for  the  Wealden  beds  form  a  connecting  link  between 
the  two.     The  Purbeck  Beds  mark  the  commencement  of 
those  freshwater  and  estuarine  conditions  which  attended  the 
deposit  of  the  Wealden  sediments ;  and  the  two  groups  of 
strata  have  sometimes  been  classed  together.  WTiere  observed 
in  conjunction,  there  is  no  indication  of  unconformability 
between  them ;  and,  in  fact,  certain  strata  in  Sussex,  con- 
sidered at  one  time  to  belong  to  the  Hastings  Sand,  have 
very  recently  been  demonstrated  to  be  Purbeck. 

The  term  '  Neocomian,'  first  employed  in  Switzerland  to 
indicate  certain  strata  developed  near  Neuchatel,  is  gradually 
coming  into  use  in  England  to  embmce  both  the  Wealden 
and  Lower  Greensand  Strata.  The  term  '  Lower  Greensand  ' 
originated  (as  Mr.  Judd  has  pointed  out)  in  the  notion  that 
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he  beds  immediately  above  and  below  the  Gault  were  inti- 
lately  connected,  and  although  the  deposits  on  the  Black- 
town  Hills  ia  Devonghire  might  warrant  a  general  use  of  the 
'  Greensand,'  in  other  parts  of  England  the  distinction 
tetween  the  beds  of  Upper  and  Lower  Greensand  is  greater 
lan  the  terms  would  seem  to  imply. 

The  conditions  indicated  in  the  Cretaceous  series,  looked 
t  in  a  large  way,  are  (1)  Freshwater  (Wealden  Beds) ;  (2) 
Pluvio-marine  (Punfield  Beds);  (3)  Marine,  shallow  and 
moderately  deep  water  (Greensand  and  Gault),  deep  sea 
r(Chalk).  These  deposits,  so  far  as  our  country  is  concerned, 
were  successively  spread  over  larger  areas,  the  Upper  Cre- 
taceous beds  overlapping  the  denuded  outcrops  of  the  Oolitic 
series,  and  extending  in  Devonshire  across  the  Lias  and 
Poi  kill  tic  strata. 

Therefore,  although  locally  we  have  indications  of  trans- 
ition from  the  Portland  and  Purbeck  beds  to  the  Wealden 
deposits,  and  thence  upwards  through  the  Punfield  Beds  and 
Greensand  to  the  Chalk,  certain  portions  of  our  area  during 
Lower  Cretaceous  times  did  not  receive  sediments,  but  were 
disturbed  and  denuded  prior  to  the  deposition  of  the  Chalk 
and  other  beds  upon  them.' 

The  Chalk  itself,  judging  from  its  method  of  formation, 
its  general  purity  and  organic  structure,  may  probably  have 
extended  at  one  time  over  the  greater  part  of  England,  and 
perhaps  the  whole  of  Wales, 

*  There  is,  however,  a  palteoutalogical  bretik  betwBen  the  Gault  Bnd 
Lower  GreensMid. 
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LOWER  CRETACEOUS  OR  NEOCOMLAN. 

WEALDEV. 

The  Wealden  beds  are  developed  over  a  considerable  part 
of  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Kent,  between  Haslemere,  Hjthe,  and 
Pevensey ;  they  are  also  found  in  Dorsetshire  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  freshwater  strata  representiug  them  occur  at  the 
base  of  the  Lower  Greensand  near  Oxford. 

Two  great  divisions  are  made  in  them,  the  upper  or 
Weald  Clay,  and  the  lower  or  Hastings  Beds,  having  a  imited 
thickness  of  about  1,500  feet. 

They  constitute  a  series  which  represents  the  Lower  and 
Middle  Neocomian. 

The  Wealden  area,  as  understood  by  geologists,  embraces 
all  the  rocks  bounded  by  the  Chalk  escarpment  of  the  North 
and  South  Downs ;  but  the  Wealden  rocks  proper  constitute 
the  old  district  of  the  Weald,  and  with  these  we  have  now 
principally  to  deal.* 

These  rocks  comprise  a  series  of  clays,  loose  sands,  sand- 
stones, and  shelly  limestones,  indicating  by  their  fossils  that 
they  were  accumulated  in  an  estuary  or  lake,  where  fresh- 
water conditions  prevailed. 

The  Wealden  and  Purbeck  beds,  indeed,  represent  the 
delta  and  lagoon  deposits  of  an  immense  river,  which  in  size 
may  have  rivalled  the  Ganges  or  the  Mississippi.    (Ramsay.) 

^  For  the  informatioD  concerning  the  Wealden  area  I  am  largely 
indebted  to  the  Geological  Survey  Memoir  by  Mr.  Topley. 
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EASTIVGS  BEDS. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  Wealden  Beds  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  sands,  with  subordinate  beds  of  clay ;  they  are 
well  shown  in  the  cliffs  at  Hastings,  and  hence  the  name. 
The  various  members  of  the  series  are  very  variable  in  thick- 
ness, and  at  the  same  time  there  is  great  similarity  in  the  clays 
and  sands  that  occur  at  different  horizons  in  it.  It  is  liardly  pos- 
sible to  regard  the  divisions  as  marking  changes  that  occurred 
uniformly  over  the  area,  and  although  it  is  convenient  to 
make  lithological  divisions,  yet  the  correlation  of  these 
in  different  parts  of  the  district  must  always  be  open  to  doubt 
as  regards  contemporaneity.  Indeed,  in  the  lowermost  divi- 
sion it  is  now  determined  that  the  Fairlight  Clays  are  repre- 
sented in  other  localities  by  sandy  beds  belonging  to  the 
Ashdown  Series.  Mr.  Topley  has  well  observed  that  such 
divisions  can  only  be  made  out,  and  their  relations  deter- 
mined, by  actual  mapping.  In  Dorsetshire  representatives  of 
the  Hastings  Sand  have  been  identified  at  Eidgeway  and 
Lulworth  Cove,  resting  conformably  upon  the  Purbeck  Beds. 

Ashdown  Sand. 

Worth  Sandstone  at  Hastings  (Mantell). 
AsHBURNHAM  Beds  (Mantell,  in  part). 

This  formation  consists  of  sand  and  soft  buff  or  white 
sandstone,  with  bands  of  loam,  blue  clay  and  lignite,  having 
a  total  thickness  of  400  or  500  feet. 

In  the  upper  part,  near  Hastings,  there  are  sometimes 
beds  of  calcareous  sandstone  (Tilgate  Stone) ;  also  quartzose 
conglomerate. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Hastings  and  Fairlight,  clays, 
frequently  mottled,  predominate  in  the  lower  part.  These 
clays  were  formerly  termed  the  Ashbumham  Beds ;  they  are 
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ti'i'W  ealied  Fairlight  Clays  by  the  Geological  Siirvey,  and 
Uif^y  represent  the  lower  part  of  the  Ashdown  Sand  as  it 
"Ppears  further  west.  They  attain  a  thickness  of  360  feet, 
'ii'--  liottom  not  being  seen;  the  sands  above,  to  which  the 
'<;na  Ashdown  Sand  is  restricted,  are  here  about  150  feet 
thick.     The  sands  are  often  false-bedded. 

The  term  'Ashdown  Sands'  was  proposed  by  Mr.  F.  Drew. 
on  account  of  their  great  development  (400  feet)  in  Ashdown 
Forest.  They  form  very  high  ground,  as  at  Crowborough 
Beacon,  and  are  spread  over  a  large  area. 

The  sands  are  well  developed  at  Heathfield,  and  in  the 
eliffs  at  Hustings;  to  the  east  they  are  underlaid  by  the 
clayey  modification  called  the  Fairlight  Clays,  which,  beyond 
Fairlight  Glen  (where  mottled  clays  increase  in  quantity), 
give  the  colour  to  the  cliffs.  The  thickness  of  the  Band  on 
the  east  of  Hastings  is  about  1 50  feet,  while  northwards,  near 
Tunbridge  Wells,  it  is  about  100  feet. 

The  Ashdown  Sand  yields  Endogenites  erosn,  which  chiefly 
occurs  in  a  bed  of  shale  not  far  from  the  top  of  the  formation. 
! '  Crowborough  Stone '  is  dug  in  places  on  Ashdown  Forest. 

WadhiUBt  Cl&y. 
AsHBCRKHAM  Beds  (of  Mantell)  in  part. 

iTbia  deposit  was  named  by  Mr.  F.  Drew  from  the  village 

nradhuTBt,  south-east  of  Timbridge  Wells. 

■Jt  consists  of  clay  and  shale,  with  a  bed  of  sand  towards 

f  base ;  it  also  contains,   near   the   bottom,   lignite   and 

[dules  and  bands  of  clay-ironstone,  which  (according  to 

Mr,    Topley)  furnished  the  chief  supply  of  iron-ore  to  the 

old  furnaces  of  the  Weald. 

I  beds  sometimes  contain  calcareous  sandstone — the 
;ate  Stone  of  Dr.  Mantell' — which  Mr.  C.  Gould  has  noticed 
t  Ab  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  other  divbiouB  of  the  llaBtinga  Sand 
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at  irregular  intervals  thronghout  the  series,  either  in  large 
detached  rounded  masses  or  in  continuous  layers.    When  un- 
weathered  and   freshly  broken  it    is   of  a    bluish  colour; 
occasionally  it  passes  into  a  conglomerate. 

Sections  may  be  seen  in  the  cliffs  on  either  side  of  Eccles- 
boiirne  Glen,  on  Telham  Hill,  south-east  of  Battle,  &c. 

The  thickness  of  the  deposit  at  Pembury  is  about  160 
feet,  and  near  Goudhurst  about  180  feet;  at  Eye  and  Fair- 
light  it  is  about  120  feet. 

This  formation  is  rich  in  fossil  plants,  freshwater  mol- 
luscs, Hybodus^  Lepidotua  Mantelli^  Crocodiles,  IguanodoOi 
&c.  The  Tilgate  Stone  is  noted  for  its  reptilian  remains:  it 
becomes  a  regular  bone-bed  in  places.  Mr.  Topley  informs 
me  that  the  only  fossiliferous  band  which  can  be  considered 
at  all  characteristic  of  any  horizon  in  the  Hastings  Beds  occurs 
near  the  base  of  the  Wadhurst  Clay.  It  is  composed  mainly 
of  shells  of  a  small  Cyrena^  and  varies  from  one  to  four  inches 
in  thickness.  Generally  there  is  only  one  band,  but  occasion- 
ally there  are  two  or  even  three. 

The  stone  has  been  much  quarried  for  road-material.  The 
'  Hastings  granite'  is  a  local  variety  of  Tilgate  stone  belonging 
to  the  Wadhurst  clay.  At  Beech  Green,  near  Penshurst,  it  is 
called  Beech  Green  stone.  The  shale  has  been  largely  dug 
for  '  marl.' 

Tunbridge  Wells  Sand. 

HoRSTED  Sand  (Mantell). 

=  Tunbridge  Wells  Sand  generally  (Drew). 
Worth  Sandstone  (Mantell,  in  part). 
Tilgate  Beds  (Mantell,  in  part). 

The  teriii '  Tunbridge  Wells  Sand '  was  first  suggested  by 
Mr.  F.  Drew,  because  the  beds  are  well  developed  in  the 

series,  the  *  Tilgate  stone '  of  Dr.  Mantell  occurs  at  different  horizons  in 
different  localities. 
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'''■ighbourliood  of  that  town,  and  hard  sandstouea  belonging 
'"  tLe  seriea  form  the  'High  Rocks.' 

Mr.  Topley  states  tbut  these  rocks  much  resemble  the  Ash- 
^''-'Wn  Sand.  They  consist  of  loose  sand,  rock-sand,  and  loam 
'^t  a  yellowish  or  white  colour. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Hastings  they  consist  of  soft 
v«^liow  and  white  sand,  hard  ferruginous  sandstone,  and  shale, 
having  a  thickness  of  140  or  150  feet. 

Tlie  beds  are  exposed  at  Little  Horsted.  In  the  neigh- 
l-ourhood  of  Tunbridge  Wells  their  total  thickness  is  about 
180  feet. 

They  contain  Lepidotus  Fittmii,  Unto,  Cifrena,  Palu- 
diiui,  Cypriilea,  &c. 

Some  bard  beds  of  ferriiginous  sandstone  are  dug  for 
road-roetal. 

Grhiatead  Clay. — The  Tunbridge  Wells  Sands  in  the 
western  part  of  the  Weaiden  district  are  divided  into  an 
Upper  and  Lower  Series,  by  a  band  of  clay  which  has  been 
mapped  by  the  Geological  Survey  under  the  name  of  Grin- 
stead  Clay.  The  name  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Drew,  because 
on  the  north  side  of  East  Giinstead  the  clay  occupies  a  consid- 
erable area,  and  its  relations  with  the  Sands  beneath  may  be 
well  seen. 

The  Grinstead  Clay  attains  a  thickness  of  50  feet  or  more 
in  places;  at  Rye  and  Fairlight  it  is  only  10  feet  in  thickness. 

It  is  not  quite  certain,  as  Mr.  Topley  observes^  whether 
this  Clay,  as  mapped  on  the  south  aide  of  the  Weald,  is  always 
on  the  same  horizon.  He  observes  that  the  clay  is  generally 
loamy  and  nearly  always  mottled;  sometimes  it  is  stiff  and 
shaly.  The  mottled  variety  is  generally  known  as  '  catsbrains.' 
There  is  no  positive  character,  he  states,  whereby  to  dis- 
tingidsh  it  from  the  Wadhurst  Clay.  It  sometimes  occurs 
only  30  feet  above  the  base  of  the  Sands.  It  contains  Palu- 
dina,  Cyrena,  &c. 
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Near  Lindfield  a  bed  of  conglomerate  occurs  at  the  top  of 
the  Lower  Tunbridge  Wells  Sand ;  here  Mr.  Topley  found  a 
fragment  of  an  Ammonite^  and  he  would  infer  that  although 
the  pebbles  are  apparently  mostly  derived  from  Palaeozoic 
rocks,  yet  the  Wealden  rocks  were  also  partly  derived  from 
the  wast^  of  Secondary  strata.* 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cuckfield  the  Upper  Tunbridge 
Wells  Sand  contains  a  bed  of  clay  called  the  Cuckfield  Clay, 
about  15  feet  in  thickness,  which  is  described  by  Mr.  Bristow 
as  a  somewhat  sandy  and  mottled  clay,  but  is  sometimes  stiff 
and  shaly. 

In  this  district  the  beds  occur  as  follows : — 

Feet 

Sand  and  Bandstone  with  layers  of  Tilgate  stone 

at  the  top 115 

Cuckfield  Clay 15 

Sand  and  Sandstone 70 

Grinstead  Clay 80 

Lower  Tunbridge  Wells  Sand 100 


Upper  Tunbridge 
Wells  Sand. 


It  was  from  the  Cuckfield  district,  generally  spoken  of  as 
Tilgate  Forest,  that  Dr.  Mantell  obtained  most  of  his  Saurian 
remains — Tguanodon  and  Hylceosauraa.  The  larger  number 
were  obtained  from  the  quarry  at  Whiteman's  Green,  north  of 
Cuckfield.  William  Smith  also  collected  many  reptilian 
bones  from  this  quarry. 

The  bones  often  occur  in  a  rolled  state  in  a  conglome- 
ratic band,  interstratified  with  beds  of  sandstone  and  calci- 
feroiis  grit  (Tilgate  stone). 

*  Mr.  H.  Willett  has  recently  found  a  nodule  containing  fragments  of 
an  Ammonite  at  Brede,  near  Hastings :  this  occiurred  in  a  conglomerate  at 
the  top  of  the  Ashdown  Sand. 


• 
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WEALD   CLAT. 

Weald  Measubes  (J.  Middleton,  1812). 
Oak-trbb  Clayi  (W.  Smith). 

The  term  'Weald  Clay'  was  first  proposed  by  Conybeare. 
The  beds  consist  for  the  most  part  of  clay  or  shale,  generally 
brown  or  blue,  containing  in  places  layers  of  shelly  limestone, 
and  sometimes  sand,  sandstone,  and  nodules  of  clay-ironstone 
and  iron-pyrites. 

The  limestones  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  FalucUna 
of  several  species,  large  and  small ;  they  are  called  Sussex 
Marbles. 

The  lowest  bed  of  marble  is  seen  near  Biddenden,  Staple- 
hurst,  and  Crowhurst;  another  kind,  with  P.  Suasexiensi^^ 
has  been  worked  near  Chiddingfold ;  while  still  higher  in  the 
series  is  the  most  constant  bed,  containing  P.  fiuviomm^ 
known  as  Petworth  and  Bethersden  Marbles,  and  Laughton  ' 
Stone. 

The  maximum  thickness  of  the  Weald  Clay  has  been 
estimated  at  1,000  feet,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leith 
Hill. 

Mr.  Topley  states  that  extremely  few  junction-sections 
are  seen  with  the  Atherfield  Clay  above ;  and  they  are  not  at 
all  frequent  with  the  Tunbridge  Wells  Sand  below. 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight,  beds  identified  with  the  Weald 
Clay  occur  between  Cowleaze  Chine  and  Compton  Bay.  The 
upper  portions  consist  of  dark  grey  shaly  clay ;  ^  the  lower  of 
variegated  marls,  clays,  and  sandstones.  Similar  beds  also 
occur  at  Sandown,  while  in  Dorsetshire  representatives  are 
found  resting  upon  rocks  which  have  been  identified  with 
the  Hastings  Sand,  and  overlaid  by  Punfield  Beds.     The  total 

*  This  term  was  also  used  by  Smith  for  the  Kimeridge  Clay. 

^  These  are  now  included  in  his  Punfield  formation  by  Mr.  Judd. 
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thickness  of  the  variegated  Wealden  clays  and  sands  is  re- 
corded by  Mr.  Mansel-Pleydell  as  about  1,800  feet  at  Swan- 
age,  660  at  Mewps  Bay,  462  at  Lulworth  Cove,  and  172 
feet  at  Man  of  War  Cove,  showing  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner  the  attenuation  of  the  beds  which  takes  place  towards 
the  west. 

The  Weald  Clay  yields  Ostrea  distorta^  Melanopsis,  Cf 
renaj  Cypridea  Vcddejisis,  Ccn^bula,  Paiudina  fiumorunh 
P.  Sussexi^nais^  and  fish-remains ;  it  indicates  (in  the  upper 
part  only)  fluvio-marine  conditions. 

The  Weald  Clay  forms  wet  and  rather  poor  land  :  most  of 
it  is  in  pasture.     It  was  in  former  times  extensively  covered 
with  forests.     It  has  been  very  much  dug  as  *  marl,'  and  its 
ironstone  has  been  largely  smelted,  particularly  in  the  western 
part  of  its  area.     Calcareous  grit  occurs  in  places,  often  as 
lenticular  masses  in  the  clay;   this  and  the  limestone  beds 
were  formerly  much  dug  for  mending  roads,  and  still  are  to 
some  extent ;  they  have  also  been  used  for  building-purposej?. 
Some  of  the  beds  are  used  for  brick  and  tile-making. 

Horsham  Stoiie, — About  120  feet  above  the  base  of  the 
Weald  Clay  is  a  bed  of  calcareous  sandstone  capable  of  being 
split  into  slabs,  which  are  used  for  building,  paving,  and 
roofing.  Associated  with  it  are  beds  of  sand  and  sandstone  not 
calcareous,  and  there  is  always  some  interbedded  clay.  The 
stone  is  often  strongly  ripple-marked,  and  contains  footprints 
of  IgxLanodoii.  (Topley.)  It  has  been  worked  near  Itching- 
field,  West  Grinstead,  &c. 


PITKFIELD   BEDS. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Judd  first  suggested  that  this  distinctive  name 
should  be  applied   to  the  beds  which  occur  between  the 
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''^'oalden  and  Upper  Neocomian  beds  in  Dorsetshire  and  the 
Isle  of  \Vight.» 

The  beds  consist  of  an  alternation  of  yellow  sands  and 
^lays,  with  some  limestones  and  marls. 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight  Mr.  Judd  has  made  two  groups : — 

2.  Gowleaze  series,  chiefly  clays. 

1.  Barnes  series,  false-bedded  yellow  sands. 

They  attain  a  maximum  thickness  of  230  feet  at  Ather- 
field. 

Their  fauna  is  brackish  or  fluvio-marine,  including  Amino- 
nites  Deehayeaii,  Oetrea,  Corhula^  Mytilus^  &c.,  which  indi- 
cate conditions  differing  from  the  marine  Upper  Neocomian 
above,  and  firom  the  freshwater  Wealden  below. 

Mr.  Judd  considers  that  the  Punfield  beds  are  represented 
at  Hythe. 


8PEET0H  CLAY  (partly  Oolitic). 
Upper  Shale  (Young  and  Bird,  1822). 

The  Speeton  Clay,  so  named  by  Prof.  Phillips  in  1829, 
consists  of  a  series  of  black  and  dark-blue  clays,  sometimes 
bituminous,  pyritic,  or  slaty,  and  attains  a  thickness  con- 
siderably over  500  feet. 

Much  discussion  has  arisen  as  to  the  exact  equivalents  of 
these  clay  beds;  as  the  fossils  contained  in  them  include 
species  considered  to  be  characteristic  both  of  the  Gault  and 
of  the  Kimeridge  Clay. 

Mr.  J.  W,  Judd  has  studied  the  beds  in  great  detail,  and 
his  observations  have  made  it  clear  that  the  following  forma- 
tions are  represented  in  the  Speeton  Clay : — 

^  Punfield  is  situated  on  the  north  of  Swanage  Bay. 
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Upper  Xeocomian.  ^ 
150  feet.» 


160  feet. 


Lower  Neocotnian, 
200  feet. 


Portland  Beds, 


Black  and  dark-blue  clays. 

Cement-beds,  30  feet.     Light-blue  clay  containing 

regular  layers  of  large  septaria. 
^Dark-blue  clays,  80  feet,  with  a  few  septaria. 
Zone  of  Pecten  a'nctitSf  40  feet,  dark-blue  clays. 
MiddleNeocomum,'^}  (Shrimp-bed    in    lower    part :    nodules    containing 

Mei/ena  omafa,) 
Ancyloceras-beds,  30  feet,  dark-blue  clay  with  laycre 

of  septaria. 
Olays.     Zone  o^  Ammonites  SpeetonermSj  100  feet. 
■  Olays.    Zone  of  Am.  NoricuSy  60  feet. 
^Pyritic  clays.     Zone  oi  Am,  Astierianus, 

IOoprolite-bed.      Phosphatic    nodules    and    saurian 
remains. 
Fish-bed. 
Clays  and  hard  dark-coloured  rock-bands. 
Zipper  Kimeridge.     Jjaminated  bituminous  clays  and  slaty  beds. 
Middle  Kimeridge,    Light-blue  sandy  and  dark-blue  pyritic  clays. 
Loioer  Kimeridge,     Dark-coloured  clays. 

The  section  of  Speeton  Clay  occurs  on  the  coast  to  the 
north  of  Flamborough  Head. 

The  beds  are  overlaid  imconfonnably  by  the  Chalk  and 
Hunstanton  limestone,  and  they  rest  on  the  Coral  Rag,  which 
is  exposed  at  Filey  Brigg. 

The  range  of  cliffs  in  which  the  beds  are  exposed  is  much 
tumbled  and  obscured  by  slips;  moreover  the  strata  are 
themselves  much  disturbed  and  contorted. 

Among  the  fossils  recorded  by  Mr.  Judd  are  the  follow- 
ing:— Belemnites  jacidum^  ATnmonites  Deshayes^ii^  Hostel^ 
Uvria  Parklnsoni^  Pecten  orbicularis  (Upper  Neocomian)  ; 
Bekmnitesjaculum^  Ancyloceraa  Duvalii^  Exogyra  ainuata^ 
Pecten  cinctus  (Middle  Neocomian) ;  Behnmites  lateralis j 
Ammonites  Speetonensis  (Lower  Neocomian)  ;  Ammonites 
roturuluSj  Lucina  Portlandica  (Portland  Beds) ;  and  Belem- 


*  No  portion  of  the  formation  appears  to  be  referable  to  the  Gault 
(Judd.) 

^  Equiyalent  to  the  Tealby  series  of  Lincolnshire.  (Judd.) 
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nites  nitidusj  Exogyra  virgxda^  Lingula  ovalis  (Kimeridge 
Clay). 

The  Septaria  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Eoman 
cement ;  upwards  of  1,000  tons  being  annually  sent  to  Hull. 
Some  of  the  light-coloured  clays  in  which  the  cement- 
stones  occur  produce  a  fine  quality  of  Portland  cement. 
The  Coprolite-bed  is  worked  also. 


TEALBY  SEBIES. 


At  the  base  of  the  Lincolnshire  Woids,  beneath  the 
Hunstanton  Limestone  series,  which  rests  unconformably 
upon  them,  there  occur  certain  beds  which  have  been  thus 
divided  by  Mr.  Judd  : — 

Upper   Ferruginous    Sands,    non-fossiliferous,    about   20    feet   in 

thickness. 
Tealby  series,  consisting  of  alternate  beds  of  sandy  clay  and  limestone, 

'  gieystone/  with  many  fossils,  40  to  50  feet  in  thickness. 
Lower  Sand  and  Sandstone,  with  few  fossils,  30  to  40  feet  in 

thickness. 

The  Tealby  series  yields  Pecten  ductus  (9  to  12  inches 
in  diameter),  P.  orbicularis,  Exogyra  ainuata,  Ostreafrons, 
Belemnites  eemicanaliculatus,  Rhynchonella  parvirostris, 
&c. 

The  Lower  Sand  and  Sandstone  yields  a  few  imperfect 
fossils.  The  coarse  sandstone  of  the  series  has  been  used  for 
building-purposes,  but  is  by  no  means  durable. 

Mr.  Judd  is  inclined  to  refer  the  Tealby  series  to  tlie 
Middle  Neocomian ;  the  fossils  of  tlie  sandy  beds  furnish  no 
clue  to  their  probable  palseontological  equivalents. 

The  lower  beds  are  underlaid,  according  to  Mr.  Judd,  by 
slaty  and  shaly  beds,  which  constitute  ^  the  upper  member 
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of  that  great  mass  of  blue  clays  which  in  this  county  repre- 
sents the  whole  of  the  Upper  and  Middle  Jurassic  forma- 
tions.' 


LOWEE  GBEENSAHD,  OB  UPPEB  VEOCOMIAV. 

Mr.  Godwin-Austen  was  the  first  to  identify  the  base  of 
the  Lower  Greensand  with  the  Neocomian  beds  of  the  Con- 
tinent ;  and  as  the  term  Lower  Greensand  has  been  considered 
to  be  misleading,  it  is  proposed  by  many  geologists  to  use  the 
name  of  Upper  Neocomian  for  these  strata. 

The  beds  show  the  incoming  of  marine  conditions,  and 
they  rest  conformably  upon  the  great  fresh-water  deposit 
of  the  Wealden  formation.  The  change,  however,  was  not 
abrupt,  as  the  higher  beds  of  the  older  formation  point  to 
the  influx  of  the  sea,  and  yet  indicate  no  great  alteration  in 
the  nature  of  the  sediment.  '  To  explain  this,  we  may  sup- 
pose that,  while  the  delta  of  a  great  river  was  tranquilly 
subsiding,  so  as  to  allow  the  sea  to  encroach  upon  the  space 
previously  occupied  by  fresh  water,  the  river  still  continued 
to  carry  down  the  same  sediment  into  the  sea.'     (LydL) 

In  Siurrey,  Kent,  Sussex,  and  part  of  Hampshire  the  beds 
are  divided  by  the  Geological  Smrvey  thus : — 

4.  Folkestone  Beds. 
3.  Sandgate  Beds. 
2.  Hythe  Beda. 
1.  Atherfield  Clay. 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  other  parts  of  England  these 
subdivisions  have  not  been  made. 

The  fossils  of  the  series  include  the  following : — Nautiltis 
plicatua^  AmTnonites  Deshayesii^  Ancyloceraa  {Scaphites) 
gigaSy  Diceraa  Lonadaleiy  Trigonia  caudata,  Gendllia 
ancepsj  Pema  Mulleti,  Terebratula  seUa,  &c. 
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^Atherfield  Clay. 
This  name  was  given  by  Dr.  Fitton  to  tbe  fitrata  Bhowa 
at  Atherfield  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  overlie  the  Wealden 
and  Punfield  Beds.     (See  p.  219.) 

The  formation  consists  esseotially  of  clay,  with,  in  places, 
calcareous  bands.  In  thickness  it  varies  from  60  feet  at 
Godabning  to  20  feet  at  Folkestone. 

It  has  not  been  determined  by  the  Geological  Sm-vey  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Susses,  but  it  has  been  observed  at 
Petersfield  and  Pnlborough. 

The  beds  display  the  incoming  of  marine  conditions,  for 
they  contain  Patwpiea,  Exogyra  sintuita,  Aetarte,  Area, 
PeTTKi  Mullet  i,  &o. 

Phosphatic  nodules  occur  in  the  Atherfield  Clay  at  Stop- 
bfUD,  near  Pul borough. 

^V  Hythe  Beds. 

^^H    This  t«rm  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Drew  in  1&61. 
^^B     The  beds  consist  of  limestones,  sandstones,  and  sands,  with 
^^Bon-sandstone  and  chert.     Tbe  limestone  according  to  Mr. 
^^brew  has  a  greyish-blue  colour,  and  contains  fine  grains  of 
^I^Dartz.     It  is  known  ax  '  rag '  (Kentish  Rag). 
^m        The  sandy  beds  are  known  as  '  bassock '  or  '  calkstone.' 
^P        The  thickness  of  tbe  Hythe  Beds  is  at  Maidstone  about 
80  feet,  at  Sevenoaks  160  feet,  at  Nutfield  180  feet,  and  in 
the  Hindbead  district  probably  as  much  as  300  feet. 

At  Sevenoaks  there  ia  a  bed  of  chert  called  the  Sevenoaks 

P  Stone,  which  is  much  used  for  road-mending. 
To  the  south-west  of  Dorking  tbe  beds  contain  more 
■andstone,  and  in  the  higher  part  of  the  series  there  is  a 
calcareous  sandstone  or  grit  known  as  Bargate  Stone. 
(Topley.)  This  stone  occurs  near  Wotton,  and  is  largely 
quarried  near  Godalraing.     (See  foot-note,  p.  225.) 
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The  Hassock  contains  Exogyra,  TrigonicL,  Iguanodon^ 
&c. 

Phosphatic  nodules  occur  in  the  Hythe  Beds  near 
Godalmiug. 

The  Kentish  rag  is  used  for  building  purposes,  and  some- 
times also  the  Hassock.  The  rag  is  quarried  near  Godstone, 
Maidstone,  Folkestone,  &c.  It  is  also  burnt  for  lime,  and 
according  to  Mr.  Bensted  in  the  same  way  as  chalk,  more 
fuel,  however,  being  required. 

Fuller's  Earth  occurs  in  places ;  it  has  been  dug  at 
Tillington.  Chert  (locally  called  'whinstone')  has  been 
dug  near  Petworth. 

The  soil  in  many  places  is  particularly  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  Hops. 

Sandgate  Beds. 

This  term  was  proposed  })y  Mr.  Drew  in  1861,  from  the 
development  of  the  beds  at  Sandgate,  near  Folkestone. 

They  consist  of  dark  clayey  sand  and  clay;  the  dark 
colour  is  due  to  green  particles  of  glauconite  (hydrous 
silicate  of  iron,  potash  and  alumina). 

At  the  junction  with  the  Hythe  beds  there  is  occasionally 
a  band  of  phosphatic  nodules  and  pebbles,  with  fossils  in 
fragments  or  casts,  and  bored  wood.     (Topley.) 

These  beds  are  not  persistent  over  the  Wealden  Area. 

The  Fuller's  Earth  of  the  Lower  Greensand  is  placed 
in  this  series  by  the  Geological  Survey. 

The  typical  district  of  the  fuller's  earth  is  near  Nutfield. 
Here,  it  is  true,  the  beds  do  not  resemble  the  Sandgate  Beds 
of  the  coast,  a  circumstance  which  has  led  to  some  doubt  as 
to  their  exact  position  in  the  series.  Mr.  Topley,  however, 
states  that  they  are  upon  the  same  horizon  as  the  fullers 
earth  of  Maidstone,  and  this  has  been  traced  continuously 
eastwards  into  the  typical  Sandgate  Beds  of  East  Kent. 
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Tbe  Sandgate  Beds  are  not  represented  at  Godalming:^ 
at  Folkestone  they  are  represented  by  a  sandy  clay  about  80 
feet  in  thickness. 

At  Pulborough  they  attain  100  feet,  as  sand  and  shale ; 
and  at  Petersfield  they  arc  represented  by  about  75  feet  of 
sand  capped  by  dark  sandy  clay. 

Folkestone  Beds. 
Fbkruoinous  Sands  (Martin,  1829). 

This  term  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Drew  in  1861,  because 
tlie  beds  are  well  exposed  near  Folkestone. 

They  consist  of  sand  generally  false-bedded  and  *  Car- 
stone/  having  an  average  thickness  of  100  feet.  At 
Godalming  the  thickness  is  given  as  160  feet  by  Mr.  Topley ; 
at  Folkestone  as  90  feet ;  at  Petersfield  100  feet ;  and  at 
Eastbourne  at  about  70  feet. 

The  term  Carstone  is  applied  to  a  ferruginous  grit  of 
irregular  nature,  which  is  largely  quarried  for  road  metal  at 
Pulborough,  Fittleworth,  &c.  At  Ightham  hard  green  grit  is 
found  in  large  masses  on  the  Common,  and  called  the  Ightham 
Stone. 

The  Folkestone  beds  form  a  very  persistent  stratum 
beneath  the  Gault  in  the  Wealden  district. 

According  to  Mr.  Drew  they  are  well  seen  in  the  cliffs 
east  and  west  of  Folkestone,  where  they  consist  of  light- 

*  Mr.  Meyer,  in  a  paper  published  by  the  Geologists'  Associrttion  in 
1800,  has  described  the  Lower  Greensand  of  the  ueiphbtnirhood  of 
Godalming  in  some  detail.  His  clasijification  differs  somewhat  from  that 
adopted  by  the  Geological  Survey,  inasmuch  as  ho  places  tlie  Bar;ratu 
Stone  and  the  cmderlyinjf  pebbly  beds  with  the  Folkestone  Bods,  and  ho 
rcfFards  part  of  the  lower  strata  (here  spoken  of  as  Ily  the  Beds)  as  .Sand- 
gate  Beds. 

Q 
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coloured  sands,  sometimes  very  coarse,  enclosing  layers  of 
siliceous  limestone  (Folkestone  Stone)  and  chert. 

The  beds  contain  Area,  Idma,  Oatrea,  Lucma^  Panopcea, 
Pecten,  Terebrattdoj  &c. ;  also  Exogyra  sinuata^  Am/moniUs 
Deshayeaii,  and  Ichthyoacmraa  campylodon. 

Sometimes  phosphatic  nodules  occur  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  series,  at  the  jimction  with  the  Grault :  they  have  been 
worked  at  Famham. 

Glass-sand  is  often  dug  from  the  Folkestone  Beds ;  large 
quantities  are  obtained  for  this  purpose  at  Reigate  (Reigate 
Sand),  and  also  in  Kent  at  Aylesford,  Berstead,  Hollingboum, 
and  elsewhere.     (Topley.) 


Beyond  the  Wealden  district,  as  before  mentioned,  the 
Lower  Greensand  has  not  been  mapped  out  into  separate 
divisions. 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  beds  (called  Shanklin  Sand) 
attain  a  thickness  of  from  800  to  900  feet :  they  have  been 
thus  divided : — 

Feet 

Upper  Beries,  composed  of  variously  coloured  sands, 
with  ironstone  and  cherty  concretions         .        .     .  2o0 

Middle  series,  consisting  of  green  and  grey  sands,  with 
beds  of  calcareous  sandstone  and  cherty  limestone   .  400  to  500 

Lower  series  or  Atherfield  Beds,  consisting  of  clays 
with  subordinate  beds  of  sandstone     •        .        .    .  150 

The  following  palseontological  divisions  were  also  made 
by  Dr.  Fitton  : — 
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Foet    Ins. 

Various  sands  and  clays 118  4 

Upper  days  and  Sand-rock 118  0 

PerruginouB  sands  of  Blackgang  Chine  .        .        .  20  6 

Sands  of  Walpen  and  Blackgang  Undercliff      .    .  97  0 

Foliated  clay  and  sand 25  0 

GlifT-end  sands 20  0 

Upper  GhryphsBa  (Exogyra)  group .        .        .        .  16  0 

Walpen  and  Ladder  Sands 42  0 

Upper  Orioceras  group 40  2 

Walpen  clays  and  sands 57  0 

Lower  Crioceias  group 16  8 

Scaphites  group                         .        .        .        .    .  50  4 

Lower  Gryphasa  (Exogyra)  group         .        .        .  32  0 

The  '  Crackers" 85  0 

Atherfield  Clay 60  0 

Pema  Mulleti  Bed 5  3 

808  10 

In  Dorsetshire,*  Devonshire,  and  Somersetshire  the  Lower 
Greensand  has  not  been  identified ;  but  it  may  perhaps  be 
partly  represented  by  some  of  the  sandy  beds  in  the  Black- 
down  series.    (See  p.  236.) 

In  Wiltshire  ferruginous  beds  which  are  paralleled  with 
the  Hythe  and  Folkestone  beds  contain  Diceraa  LonadaliL 
The  whole  series  has  a  thickness  of  from  25  to  30  feet.  It 
consists  of  red,  yellow,  and  grey  sands  containing,  according 
to  Lonsdale,  the  following  beds  in  descending  order : — 

Calcareous  grit  with  sandy  clay. 

Sandstone. 

Quartzose  conglomerate. 

Ironstone-nodules. 

Chert  (comparatively  rare). 

At  Seend,  where  the  beds  rest  on  the  Kimeridge  Clay, 

1  This  bed  contains  two  layers  of  ferruginous  sandy  nodules,  called 
Grackers,  from  the  noise  produced  by  the  waves  in  dashiug  over  the  ledges 
formed  by  them  on  the  shore.  (II.  W.  Bristow.) 

'  Dr.  Fitton  considered  that  the  Lower  Greensand  might  be  repre- 
sented on  the  east  side  of  Lulworth  Cove. 

a2 
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they  comprise  sands  and  irony-sandstones  with  a  bed  of 
quartzose  sand  at  base.  Some  of  the  iron-ore  is  very  rich, 
and  it  is  now  largely  worked. 

Near  Swindon  the  Lower  Grreensand  consists  of  red  or 
yellow  ferruginous  sand  or  gravel,  composed,  according  to 
Mr.  Hull,  of  pebbles  of  quartz,  lydian  stone,  slate,  and 
oolite. 

Near  Farringdon  are  the  celebrated  <  Sponge-Gravel' 
Beds  of  Coxwell.  The  *  Sponge-Gravel '  crops  out  over  a 
space  of  about  a  mile  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  is  from  25 
to  40  feet  thick,  forming  a  plateau  based  on  Kimeridge 
Clay,  and  capped  in  places  by  dark  ironsand.  The  bed  is 
a  conglomerate  of  sand  and  fossils,  mostly  hardened  by  a 
ferruginous  cement.  There  has  been  much  dispute  as  to  the 
age  of  this  gravel,  which  has  been  variously  referred  to  the 
Lower  Greensand,  Upper  Greensand,  and  the  highest 
(Maestricht)  Chalk. 

It  is  now  allowed  that  these  gravels  belong  to  the  Lower 
Greensand,  on  these  grounds: — 1.  Similarity  with  Lower 
Greensand  at  Seend,  &c. ;  2.  Presence  of  Lower  Greensand 
Brachiopoda  and  Echinodermata ;  3.  Infraposition  to  the 
Lower  Greensand  ironsand  of  Furze  Hill ;  4.  Dissimilarity 
to  Upper  Greensand,  which  is  fairly  developed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  fossils  are  of  two  sorts — those  that  lived  on  the 
spot,  and  those  derived  from  Oolitic  beds.*  The  latter  can 
be  distinguished  by  colour  and  condition,  and  they  are 
chiefly  the  remains  of  Vertebrates ;  the  former  are  Sponges, 
Polyzoa,  Echinoderms,  and  bivalve  MoUusca,  the  absence  of 
univalves  being  remarkable.  The  Sponges  {Manon,  Verii- 
cillopora^  &c.)  are  most  important,  both  as  forming  a  large 
part  of  the  gravel  and  from  their  good  preservation. 

^  Mostly  from  Kimeridge  Clay  and  Coral  Rag. 
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ole'e Pits'  are  old  excavations, extending  over  14  acres. 
lave,  by  some,  been  regarded  as  the  remains  of  early 
i  habitations ;  and  the  largest  has  been  assigned  to  no 
person  than  '  King  Cole.'  The  pita  are  only  the 
IS  of  old  workings,' 

erlying  the  gravel  beds  are  a  series  of  clays  and  sands 
ronstone-bands.     The  thickness  of  the  entire  deposit 
sn  estimated  at  from  70  to  100  feet. 
rd  beds  near  Karringdoa  have  be-sn  made  into  mill- 

Shotover  Hill,  near  Oxford,  there  are  certain  beds 
Jiave  been  referred  to  the  \N'ealden  series,  but  are  now 
f  recognized  as  Lower  Greensand.  They  consist  of 
^ned  variegated  sands  with  white  clay  and  ochre,  and 
t  upper  part  contain  irregular  masses  of  silieeous  iron- 
be  thickness  is  about  80  feet,  according  to  Prof. 
{«.  They  contain  Unio,  Cyrena,  Paludina:  also 
lous  wood.  They  rest  upon  the  Purbeck  and  Portland 
|0d  Beem  to  be  connected  with  the  sands,  ochres,  and 
feertb  of  Wobum. 

In-  Aylesbury  there  is  a  brown  and  white  sand  about 
^in  thickness,  which  at  Hartwell  has  been  used  for 
^ing. 

ftr  Fenny  Stratford  the  thickness  of  the  sands  is 
ss  250  feet  by  the  Rev.  T.  G,  Bonney;  while  near 
(Ul  it  is  but  25  feet.  Near  Potton  he  considers  that 
(ies  must  be  over  100  feet  in  thickness. 
tBrWobum,  Lei  ghtoQ,Ampthill,  Sandy,  Wicken,  Potton, 
pware  the  iron-sands  contain  near  their  base  a  variable 
ftf  gravel  or  nodule-bed  (6  in.  to  2  feet  in  thickness) 
f  fossils,  mostly  water  worn,  including  many  saurian 

e  notes  are  takea  front  an  abstract  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  E.  0. 
ptblished  in  tlie  Gtoloyical  Record,  vol.  i.,  p.  U. 
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and  fish  remains  and  '  coprolites.'  Most  of  the  fossils  are 
derived  from  the  Wealden,  Purbeck  and  Portland  Beds, 
Kimeridge  Clay,  Coral  Bag,  and  Oxford  Clay.  Some  indi- 
genous fossils  are  fomid,  and  they  indicate  that  the  beds  are 
of  the  age  of  the  Lower  Greensand. 

Mr.  Bonney  observes  that  the  *  coprolites '  consist  of  wood, 
mineralized  by  phosphate,  casts  of  molluscs,  bones,  and 
shapeless  lumps.     They  are  worked  for  manure.' 

Fuller's  Earth  has  been  dug  at  Wavendon,  near  Wobum, 
where  the  beds  have  a  thickness  of  from  150  to  200  feet.* 

Beneath  London,  from  the  records  of  the  deep  well  at 
Kentish  Town,  Mr.  Prestwich  has  estimated  the  thickness  of 
the  Ijower  Greensand  at  188  feet.  The  beds  consist  of 
alternations  of  sands,  sandstones,  and  clays,  mostly  red. 

The  Lower  Greensand  occurs  at  Ely,  resting  on  the 
Kimeridge  Clay :  it  is  here  about  8  or  9  feet  in  thickness. 
At  Haddenham,  where  it  is  15  feet  in  thickness,  it  consists 
of  light  broAvn  ferruginous  sand,  and  is  a  water-bearing 
stratum.  It  contains  fragments  of  wood  and  some  obscure 
shells. 

The  Lower  Greensand  of  Norfolk  consists  of  alternating 
beds  of  red  and  white  sand  and  sandstone  about  70  feet  in 
thickness.*  Some  of  the  beds,  as  in  the  cliff  at  Hunstanton, 
are  conglomeratic,  containing  quartz  pebbles. 

The  hard  beds,  locally  termed  Carstone  (or  Quern  stone), 
are  worked  for  building-purposes,  while  the  white  sand  i^ 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  The  beds  rest  upon  the 
Kimeridge  Clay,  In  one  place  they  contain  a  seam  of 
fuller's  earth. 


*  For  details,  see  Teall,  On  the  Potton  and  Wicken  Deposits, 
^  Th(?6e  beds  are  the  Woburn  Sands  or  '  Sand  of  Bedfordshire.' 
3  Near  Snettisham  the  thickness  is  estimated  at  100  feet. 
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UPPES  CRETACEOUS. 

OATTLT. 

Blub  Mabl  (of  Folkestone,  &c.). 
Galt  or  GoLT. 

The  Gault  may  be  described  as  a  stifT  blue  clay,  some* 
times  calcareous  and  micaceous,  and  now  and  then  containing 
indurated  nodules  and  small  septaria.  Nodules  and  crystals 
of  iron-pyrites  are  abundant,  and  many  of  the  fossils  are 
pyritic.  A  layer  of  Iron  grit  occurs  at  its  base  in  parts  of 
Siissex ;  but  in  this  position  there  is  generally  found  in  the 
Wealden  district,  and  also  at  Upware,  a  band  of  Phosphatic 
nodules. 

The  average  thickness  of  the  Gault  is  100  feet ;  at  Folke- 
stone it  is  100  feet,  and  at  Maidstone  150  feet. 

It  may  be  well  studied  at  Copt  Point  and  Eastwear  Bay 
near  Folkestone. 

Mr.  Topley  observes  that  between  the  Gault  and  the 
uppermost  division  of  the  Upper  Neocomian  or  Lower  Green- 
sand — the  Folkestone  Beds — there  is  in  the  Wealden  district 
a  great  palaeontological  break,  and  there  is  a  partial  break  in 
other  parts  of  England :  nevertheless,  in  no  locality  is  there 
any  evidence  of  unconformability  in  the  strata,  and  there  is 
generally  a  lithological  passage  from  one  formation  to  the 
other. 

The  Gault  overlaps  the  Lower  Greensand  in  places. 

The  common  fossils  of  the  Gault  are: — Ammonites 
splendena,  Hamites  (Ancyloceraa)  apiniger,  Belemnites 
minimua^  Rostellaria  cannata,  DentcUium  ellipticiimy 
Inoceraraua  aulcatus^  Plicatula  pectinoidea,  &c. 

The  Gault  forms  what  may  be  termed  an  improductive 
soil,  but  it  is  well  adapted  for  pasture.     It  is  sometimes 
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called  ^  black  land.'     The  beds  are  frequently  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  bricks  and  tiles. 

The   Grault  of   Folkestone  has  always   been  a  famous 
collecting-ground;  it  has  been  divided  into  the  following 


zones : 


1 


Upper 

Gault. 
(about  72  feet) 
Junction  bed 


Ix)wer 

Gault. 

(about  2S  feet.) 


< 


Zone  of  Ammanites  roitratus. 
,f  Kingena  lima, 

„  Ammonites  varicosus  {Inocermnus  sulcatus), 
,f         ,y         cm/o^iM  (Nodule  bed). 
,y  ,,  atirituB  (Dark  bed). 

„  „  denarius  (Mottled  bed). 

,,         ,,         Ittutus  (Coral  bed). 


91 

fi 
»> 
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De  la  JRuei. 

„  Crustacea  (Fakeocorygtes)^  (Crab  bed). 
,f  Ammonites  auritiis,  var. 
interruptus. 


V 
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In  the  Isle  of  Wight  (Mr.  Bristow  observes)  the  Gault 
h{is  received  the  name  of  the  '  blue  slipper,'  from  the  ten- 
dency of  the  overlying  strata  to  slip  or  slide  over  its  surface. 
It  has  a  thickness  of  100  feet  in  Compton  Bay,  but  passes 
so  insensibly  into  the  Upper  Greensand  as  to  be  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  it. 

In  Dorsetshire^  tlie  Gault  is  well  developed  at  Shaftes- 
bury, but  here  and  on  the  borders  of  Somersetshire  where  it 
sometimes  reposes  on  the  Kimeridge  Clay  it  is  difiicult,  in 
the  absence  of  fossil  evidence,  to  separate  the  two  formations. 
The  Gault  has  been  traced  in  places  as  far  as  Lyme  Regis, 
where  it  rests  upon  the  Lias  Clays ;  but  it  is  only  a  few  feet 
in  thickness.     (See  p.  237.) 

In  Wiltshire  the  Gault  varies  from  80  to  140  feet  in 
thickness ;  in  Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire  it  is  about  250  feet 
according  to  Mr.  Hull;  and  in  Buckinghamshire  about  130 
feet. 

^  See  papers  by  Price,  De  Kance,  and  others. 
'  It  may  be  represented  at  Lulworth  Cove. 


In  Cambridgeshire  the  Gault  appears  as  a  stiff  pale 
liluish-grey  clay,  130  feet  in  thickness ;  and  may  be  studied 
in  the  pits  aroitnd  Barnwell.  It  occurs  near  Stoke  Ferry  in 
Korfolk,  and,  according  to  Mr.  C.  B.  Rose,  may  be  traced  as 
far  as  Flitcham,  beyond  which  to  the  coast  its  place  is  taken 
by  the  Red  Chalk. 

In  a  deep  well-boring  at  Norwich  the  Gault  was  proved 
to  be  24  feet  in  thickness ;  at  Harwich  it  was  proved  to  he 
about  40  feet ;  and  at  Kentiish  Town,  London,  to  be  130  feet. 
Hunstanton  Limestone,  or  Red  Chnlk,* — This  formation 
as  developed  in  the  clitf  of  Hunstanton  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  Norfolk  rests  upon  the  Lower  Greunsand  (Carstone) 
and  is  overlaid  by  the  Chalk.  Tlie  beds  are  apparently  con- 
formable, but  the  fossils  of  the  Red  Chalk  have  led  geologists 
who  have  studied  them  to  refer  the  rock  differently,  either 
to  the  Upper  Greenaand  or  Gault,  or  to  a  combination  of 
both.  Thus  Murchison  in  1 836  placed  the  Eed  Chalk  with 
the  t'pper  Greensand,  while  Mr,  C.  B.  Rose  (1H35)  and 
Edward  Forbes  (about  20  years  later)  considered  it  as  Gault ; 
Mj.  .Seeley  has  referred  it  to  the  Upper  Greensand,  and  Mr, 
Judd  inclines  to  regard  it  as  combining  both  formations. 

The  Rev,  T.  Wiltshire,  who  has  for  many  years  studied 
the  beds,  has  recently  brought  forward  conclusive  evidence 
for  considering  the  fossils  of  the  Red  Chalk  as  equivalent  to 
those  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  typical  English  Gault. 

The  deposit  is  four  feet  in  thickness,  and  may  be  divided 

into  three  bands,  the  upper  of  which  has  a  large  quantity  of 

fragments  of  Inocerainl,  the  middle  ia  rich  in  BeleTtinitea, 

and  the  tower  contains  numeroiis  Terehratvliv. 

H       The  whole  series  contains  numerous  rolled  fragments  of 

K<lu&rtz  and  slate.'     Amongst  tlie  more  abundant  fossils  are 

'  IIuDetanloQ  Rod  Rock.    (Seeley,) 

'  From  snalvBeB  by  Mr.  Ditvid  Forbes  it  appeara  that  llie  R«d 
Chalk  does  not  cootaia  quite  eo  much  iroD  as  does  the  Gault ;  so  thu  if 
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Spongia  paradoxica,  PerUa^sritma  FiMoni,  Holaater  subor- 
bicularis^  Vermiculairia  umboruita,  TerebrcUula  biplicat(h 
T.  capiUatOy  Inaceramua  Cri»piij  L  tenuis,  Oatrea  vested' 
laris,  Ammonitea  auritu8<,  BdemniUs  oMenuatuSj  B.  mi- 
nimiLSj  and  B.  uUimus. 

Overlying  the  Bed  Chalk  is  a  bed  of  hard  white  chalk  15 
to  18  inches  in  thickness,  containing  Sp(mgia  paradaxica^ 
and  called  the  '  Sponge  Bed.'  This  bed  is  sometimes  in- 
cluded in  the  Hmistanton  Series. 

Mr.  Judd  has  traced  the  Hunstanton  Series  through 
Lincolnshire,  where  it  has  a  thickness  of  14  feet  and  upwards ; 
and  at  Speeton  he  has  estimated  its  thickness  at  30  feet. 
In  Lincolnshire  other  beds  of  Red  Chalk  occur  above  the 
Hunstanton  Series. 


UPPEB  OSEEHSAITD.     (Murchison.) 

Firestone.      ) 

Malm  Eock.  I  ^erstham  beds. 

CflLOttiTic  Sand.     (Lyell.*) 

The  Upper  Greensand  consists  of  greenish  grey  sand  and 
sandstone;  the  typical  green  beds  generally  being  charged 
with  Glauconite  (hydrous  silicate  of  iron,  alumina,  and 
potash). 

the  latter  rock  were  subjected  to  any  oxidizing  influences  it  would  assume 
the  red  colour  of  the  Hunstanton  rocks,  a£  it  does  also  by  burning.  The 
term  *  ferruginous/  therefore,  as  applied  to  rocks  is  by  no  means  a  nece^ 
sary  indication  that  they  contain  any  larger  proportion  of  iron  than  do 
many  rocks  that  have  no  ferruginous  appearance. 

'  The  term  Ghloritic,  used  by  Lyell,  is  open  to  objections  on  the  grounds 
that  the  term  merely  indicates  a  colour  which  is  far  from  predominant ; 
and  that  the  green  beds  are  charged  with  Glauconite  (not  Chlorite).  It 
was  considered  by  Ehrenberg,  and  more  recently  by  Carpenter,  that  the 
green  grains  are  very  frequently  internal  casts  of  Foraminifera  in  Glau- 
conite. 


CH.  Via.  TIPPEB  GREENSAND. 

The  fircBtone  is  a  pale  calcareous  sandstone  used  for 
Ijuililing  purposea,  for  the  floors  of  furnaces,  for  hearths,  &c.; 
the  malm  rock  baa  a  more  chalky  appearance.  They  appear 
to  represent  one  another.  The  former  is  noted  by  Mr.  Topley 
as  occurring  at  Godalming  and  Nutfield;  the  latter  at 
Peterafield,  Pulborough,  and  Hassocks  (iate. 

The  thickness  of  the  Upper  Greensand  is  about  60  feet 
on  the  average  in  the  Wealden  district.  At  Petersfield  it  ifl 
80  feet,  at  Eastbourne  40  feet,  at  Godalming  50  feet,  and  at 
Nutfield  40  feet. 

It  ia  exposed  north  of  Folkestone  and  at  East  Wear  Bay 
with  a  thickness  of  less  than  20  feet. 

Between  Merstbam  and  Reigate(Reigate  Stone)  the  beds 
are  largely  worked.  Near  Betchwortb  beds  of  Hearth  stone 
are  worked — this  rock  is  a  soft  calcareous  sandstone. 

The  Upper  Greensand  contains  Pecten  quinqaecoatatus, 
P.  quadricostatus,  P.asper,  Cardium  HiHanum,  Exogyra 
conica,  E.  coluinha,  Ostrea  carinata,  Vermicularia  con- 
cava,  Siphonia  costata,  and  8.  pyH/nrmie.^ 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  beds,  as  described  by  Mr.  Bristow, 
consist  in  the  upper  part  (for  15  or  20  feet)  of  calcareous 
sandstones ;  these  latter  rest  upon  blue  chert-beds  and  sand- 
stone enclosing  a  layer  of  freestone  four  feet  in  thickness ; 
the  lower  beds  consist  of  yellowish-grey  micaceous  sands 
with  sandstone  and  chert,  overlying  bluish  micaceous  sands. 
The  entire  series  bas  a  thickness  of  about  150  feeU  The 
higher  beds  have  been  (juarried  on  the  north  side  of  Sbanklin 
Down,  and  in  other  places,  for  building-stone;  while  the 
Wberty  strata  furnish  an  excellent  stone  for  road-mending. 

In  Dorsetshire,  at  White  Nore  (or  White  Nose)  Cliff,  the 
2terty  and  sandy  beds  forming  the  Upper  Greensand  have  a 
ickness  of  about  100  feet. 

'  S^onui  is  met  with  pRrticularij  io  the  beda  at  Warminater  nnd 
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These  rocks  are  very  conspicuous  at  Golden  Cap  (Gilten 
Cup),  to  which  from  their  colour  they  give  the  name.  They 
cap  the  conspicuous  hills  of  Pillesdon  Pen  and  Lewesdon 
(called  by  sailors  the  *  Cow  and  Calf),  and  extend  westwards 
in  outlying  masses  to  Sidmouth  and  the  Haldon  Hills  in  Devon- 
shire.* Northwards  they  form  tlie  Blackdown  Hills,  and  in 
this  district  the  age  of  the  diflferent  portions  of  the  series 
has  been  much  questioned. 

De  la  Beche  gave  the  following  divisions  of  the  Green- 
sand  near  Lyme  Eegis : — 

F«et 
Yellowish-brown    sandstone,    with    chert    seams    in 

lower  part 70  or  80 

Yellowish-brown  sand  (fox-mould) 70  or  80 

Greensand  and  sandstone  containing  indurated  nodules 

called  *  Cow  stones  * 40  or  60 

The  total  thickness,  however,  can  scarcely  exceed  1 80  feet. 

In  the  cherty  beds  Pectea  asper  and  P.  qui7iqiiecostatus 
are  abundant,  and  in  the  sandy  beds  below  Exogyra  conica  is 
frequently  met  with  at  different  horizons. 

BUickdown  Beds, — On  the  Blackdown  Hills  the  chert- 
beds  have  for  the  most  part  been  denuded,  and  the  series  is 
represented  by  the  sands  containing  concretionary  beds. 

The  exact  age  of  the  several  portions  of  the  Greensand  of 
this  district  has  formed  the  subject  of  considerable  dispute 
among  Palaeontologists.  Eepresentatives  not  only  of  Upper 
Greensand,  but  also  of  Gault  and  even  Lower  Greensand  (or 
Upper  Neocomian)  have  been  considered  to  be  present. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Greensand  beds  of  the  district 
form  one  conformable  series  and  one  physically  connected 
in  every  sense :  the  fossils  naturally  vary  according  to  the 

^  The  deposits  coloured  as  Upper  Greensand  near  Newton  Abbot  are 
for  tlie  most  part  commingled  with  gravel-beds  containing  pebbles  and 
blocks  of  flint  and  chert,  and  I  have  not  seen  any  traces  of  undoubted 
Greensand  in  situ. 
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varying  nature  of  tbe  deposits,  and  tliese  indeed  exhibit  bo 
miicli  change  in  different  places  that  they  cannot  with 
certainty  be  correlated. 

In  the  Eail  way -cut  ting  at  Wilmington,  near  Honitoo, 
Mr.  Ussher  baa  noticed  clayey  beds  at  the  base  of  the  Green- 
sand  wbicb  seem  to  be  referable  to  tbe  Gault ;  whils  at  Lyme 
Jtegia  (Black  Ven)  Mr.  Etheridge  has  positively  identified 
the  Gault,  underlying  tbe  cberty  and  sandy  series,  and  rest- 
ing on  the  Lias. 

The  Greensaod  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Cbard  consists  in 
its  upper  part  of  Cbert-beds,  and  lower  down  of  sands  of 
varied  hue,  green,  brown,  and  yellow.  The  topmost  beds  of 
the  Greensand  consist,  however,  of  one  or  more  layers  of  cal- 
careous sandstone  or  grit,  which  are  sometimes  burnt  for 
lime,  and  generally  crop  out  in  the  roads  and  lanes  and 
along  the  scarps  of  tbe  hills.     (See  (ig.  18.) 

The  Chert-beds  very  frequently  weather  sandy  on  the 
exterior — nodiilea  may  be  found  exhibiting  only  a  small  in- 
ternal nucleus  of  chert.  Again  sandy  concretions  or  aggre- 
gations may  be  obtained  near  Honitou,  sometimes  in  situ, 
whicli  exhibit  the  formation  of  chert  from  a  centre. 

Near  Kentisbere  and  Broadhembiiry  (Blackdown  Hills) 
irregular  concretions  of  sandstone  are  met  with  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  Greensand  series,  which  have  been  largely  worked 
for  scythe-stones  or  whetstones,  called  Devonshire  Batts.' 
At  Penzlewood  (Pen  Selwood)  similar  beds  have  been  worked 
at  the  old  Pen  pits. 

Near  Widworthy  (at  the  base  of  the  Chalk),  according  to 
Dr.  Fitton,  is  a  siliceous  bed  called  '  Grizzle '  by  the  quarry- 
men,  about  5  feet  in  thickness,  and  containing  greenish  par- 
ticles.    It  has  been  much  used  for  building-purposes. 

In  Wiltshire  the  Upper  Greensand  has  a  thickness  of 
from  90  to  140  feet. 
^t  '  Sometimea  called  Ruliber-batla,  or  Balkera,  iu  Dorsetebire. 
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It  is  well  shown  at  Devizes  and  near  Seend ;  in  the  upper 
part  it  consists  of  sandstone  and  chert,  and  in  the  lower  of 
light  brown  and  grey  sands  with  green  (glauoonitic)  grams. 
Near  Swindon  its  thickness  is  about  60  feet. 

The  Upper  G-reensand  about  Wantage  and  Wallingford, 
as  described  by  Mr.  Hull,  consists  of  soft  dark-green  sands 
(20  or  30  feet  in  thickness),  resting  upon  whitish  siliceo- 
calcareous  strata. 

The  total  thickness  at  Woolstone  is  60  feet,  and  at  Didcot 
upwards  of  100  feet ;  further  east  the  beds  become  thinner. 

Near  Prince's  Risborough,  Mr.  Whitaker  describes  the 
Upper  Greensand  as  consisting  almost  wholly  of  a  soft  white 
crumbling  sandstone,  sometimes  calcareous,  overlaid  by  a 
thin    deposit  of    clayey  greensand.      The  same   authority 
remarks  that  in  his  paper  on  the  Kentish  Town  well-section, 
Mr.  Prestwich  classes  with  this  formation  58  feet  9  inches  of 
bluish-grey  marl,  rather  sandy,  and  13  feet  9  inches  of  dark 
green  sand  mixed  with  grey  clay :    he  would  however  limit 
the  thickness  to  13  feet  9  inches.     Mr.  Prestwich  remarks 
that  the  Chalk  Marl  passes  so  insensibly  into  slightly  sandy 
marls  representing  the  Upper  Greensand,  and  these  into  the 
Gault,  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  any  satisfactory  Unes  of 
division. 

Traced  to  the  north-east  the  Upper  Greensand  dies  out. 
In  Cambridgeshire  the  '  coprolitic '  beds  have  been  considered 
to  represent  the  Upper  Greensand,  but  while  carrying  on 
the  Geological  Survey  Mr.  Whitaker  concluded  (in  1868) 
that  the  nodule  bed  was  really  the  base  of  the  Chalk  Marl,  an 
opinion  which  has  been  corroborated  by  the  researches  of 
Mr.  Jukes-Browne. 

In  Norfolk  the  Upper  Greensand  may  be  represented  in 
the  'Sponge  bed'  at  the  base  of  the  Chalk.  (See  p.  234.) 
In  the  deep  boring  at  Harwich  the  thickness  of  the  Green- 
sand was  proved  to  be  about  20  feet. 
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The  Upper  G-reensand    is    essentially  a   water-beaiing 
^ratum. 


CHALK. 

The  Chalk  is  one  of  the  best  known  rocks  ;  it  forms  some 
f  the  marked  features  in  our  island,  it  is  developed  over  a 
krge  area;  and  from  its  nature  is  more  easily  identified  than 
ny  other  formation. 

The  Chalk  may  be  described  as  a  soft  white  limestone, 
>r  it  is  almost  wholly  composed  of  Carbonate  of  Lime,  and 
\,  is  characterized  in  its  upper  part  by  nodules  and  bands 
f  flint.  It  is  remarkably  free  from  sand  or  pebbles,  except 
a  its  western  extremity  near  the  junction  with  the  Green- 
and  below :  it  contains  many  nodules  of  iron-pyrites,  some- 
imes  called  <  thunderbolts.' 

Chalk  (says  Prof.  Wyville  Thomson)  consists  of  a  large 
proportion  of  fine  amorphous  particles  of  lime,  with  here  and 
here  a  portion  of  a  Globigerina  shell,  and  more  rarely  one 
f  these  shells  entire,  and  a  considerable  proportion — in  some 
zamples  coming  up  to  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  whole — of 
coccoliths,'  which  are  indistinguishable  from  those  of  the 
Ltlantic  ooze. 

The  following  analyses  of  Chalk  were  made  by  Mr.  David 
'orbes:  — 

White  Chalk,         Orey  Chalk, 
Shoreham,  SoMez.       Folkestone. 

OarboDEte  of  lime 0840  0409 

,9        „  magnesia        .        .        .    .  0*08  0*31 

Insoluble  rock  d^ris       .        .                .  I'lO  3*61 

Phosphoric  acid 1  ^  ^^^^^ 

Alumina  and  loss 0*42 ) 

Chloride  of  sodium     .                .  ■      .     .     1'29 

Water    • 070 

100-00  10000 
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The  following  are  the  general  divisions  made  in  the 

Chalk  :— 

Upper  Chalk  or  Chalk-with-Flints. 
Lower  Chalk  or  Chalk-without-Flints. 
Chalk  Marl  or  Grey  Chalk. 
Chloride  Marl. 

The  Upper  Chalk  is  characterized  more  especially  by 
Ananchytea  ovatus  (* Sugar  loaf),  Galeritea  albofjalerm^ 
Micr<t8ter  cor-^tnguinum,  Marsupitea  omatus^  Tei^ebratula 
carnea^  T.  biplicata,  Rhynchondla  octoplicata,  Peden 
nitUius^  Lima  {Spoiulylus)  apinosa^  &c. 

The  Ix)wer  Chalk  and  Chalk  Marl  contain  TurrillU-^ 
coatatua,  Baculitea  ancepa,  Peden  Beaveri,  HippurUe4. 
palatal  teeth  of  Ptychodua  decurrena,^  &c. 

The  Chloritic  Marl  contains  many  fossils  (some  similar 
to  those  of  the  Lower  Chalk),  such  as  Afmrhonitea  Rothoma' 
(jenaia,  A,  Mantelli,  Scaphitea  cequalia,  Turrilites  Wieatii^ 
Terehratula  hiplicata^  and  Ananchytea  {Holuater)  aubglo- 
hosiia.  Ostrea  veaicularia,  Inoceramua  Lamarckiiy  aud 
Ventriculit^  are  generally  distributed  in  the  Chalk. 

The  Chalk  has  yielded  many  remains  of  the  Fishes  Otodm^ 
Lamna^  Beryx ;  also  of  the  Reptiles  Pterodactyl ua^  J/o^^a- 
aaurus,  Chelone,  &c. 

Tlie  Chalk  is  considered  to  have  been  formed  in  a  deep 
and  open  sea,  and  indeed  the  researches  which  have  beeu 
carried  on  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  show  that  materials 
for  a  continuous  bed  of  limestone,  with  flint  nodides,  are  now 
being  deposited  there.  Prof.  Huxley,  who  has  described  the 
ooze  derived  from  depths  between  1,700  and  2,400  fathoms, 
considers  that  85  per  cent,  of  the  whole  belong  to  one  species 
of  Glohigerina  (a  genus  of  Foraminifera),  5  per  cent,  to  other 
calcareous  organisms  of  at  most  four  or  five  species,  and  that 
the  remaining  10  per  cent,  consist  partly  of  granules  of 

^  Allied  to  the  Cestracion  or  Port  Jackson  Shark. 
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(piart^z,  siliceous  spicula  of  sponges,  and  partly  of  animal 
(  Poh/ci/stina)  and  vegetable  (DUdomace(t)  organisms  pro- 
vided with  siliceous  skeletons  and  fiaraework.  In  this  ooze  or 
tnud  the  organic  bodies  were  found  to  be  connected  by  a 
mass  of  gelatinous  matter  (called  'Bathybiua'  by  Prof, 
iluxley),  and  associated  with  the  minnte  bodies  termed 
'  Coccoliths '  by  him,  and  those  called  '  Coccospheres '  by  Dr. 
Wallich.' 

It  is  reraarkfthle  that  while  the  Upper  Chalk  is  almost 
always  associated  with  flints,  the  Chalk  itself  contains  but  a 
trace  of  silica. 

The  Chalk-mud  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  other  hand,  as 
described  by  Prof.  WyviUe  Thomson,  contains  not  more  than 
60  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with  20  to  30  per  cent,  of 
silica,  and  varying  proportions  of  ahimina,  magnesia,  and 
oxide  of  iron.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  silica  is  inor- 
ganic sand ;  but  much  of  it  consists  of  siliceous  organisms 
imiformly  distributed  througli  the  whole  mass.' 

These  siliceous  particles  and  organisms  possibly  give  us 
the  clue  to  the  formation  of  the  flints,  which  consist  almost 
entirely  of  silex,  generally  a^regated  round  some  nucleus  of 
sponge,  sea-urchin,  or  mollusc,  and,  as  we  now  find  them,  they 
occur  in  nodules  and  bands.     The  reconstruction,  however, 


'  C<yveill/M  are  Joints  of  a  miDute  uaicelliilnr  alga,  (Hfetobetin)  living 
■  lU  tilt)  sen-surfnce  aiid  siniiiBg  down  and  mix iup^  with  the  cnlMreoua 
<  iize.  Con-inplieret  Are  suiall  transpKrent  nieiubranouB  Itnllp,  which,  BC- 
.  .  nlinp  to  Mr.  II.  J.  Cnrter,  itre  the  spnninp-in  of  MrltAenia.  l)r.  O. 
Schmidt  has  also  defined  the  closely  aUiwl  Ilhabduliths,  which  ahound  in 
hrime  atft-uiuda.  In  a  laiye  nuniher  of  iiiuestonfcs  of  all  B«eB  Ur.  (iiiniliel 
haa  du<«cted  the  characteristic  '  coccoliChs,'  and  Mr.  G.  M.  Dawson  hna 
•liM-overed  both  Cuccolitha  and  Rhalxloliths  in  the  Chalk  of  I^lanitohj, 
North  AuiericA. 

'  8ea-wat«r  oontaiiu  a  minut«  percentage  of  silica,  and  prohnbly  this 
fiimidhed  to  the  or^fatiiatus  the  material  for  forming  their  iriliceoua 
structures. 
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of  inorganic  silica  from  mineral  solutions,, may  account  for 
theie  local  silicifications. 

That  the  formation  of  the  flints  themselves  was  essentially 
due  to  chemical  agency  there  can  be  no  question ;  but  to 
what  particular  causes  the  comparatively  regular  bands  and 
sometimes  tabular  layers  of  flint  are  to  be  attributed  we  are 
not  yet  in  a  position  to  state. 

Prof.  Thomson  has  observed  that  we  often  find  the  moulds 
and  outlines  of  organisms  considered  to  have  been  siliceous, 
from  which  the  whole  of  the  silica  has  been  removed ;  and 
cases  occur  in  which  a  portion  of  the  delicate  tracery  of 
a  siliceous  sponge  has  been  preserved  entire  in  a  flint,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  vase  which  projected  beyond  the  out- 
line of  the  flint  appeared  in  the  Chalk  as  a  trellis-work  of 
spaces,  vacant  or  loosely  filled  with  peroxide  or  carbonate  of 
iron.  (In  the  other  hand,  calcareous  organisms  have  been 
perfectly  replaced  by  silica  in  the  white  powder  within  some 
flints,  as  remarked  by  Prof.  T.  Rupert  Jones  and  Mr.  Josepb 
Wright. 

The  results  of  deep-sea  dredgings  have  proved  that 
many  forms  of  life  there  met  with  are  analogous  to  those  of 
our  Chalk. 

Prof.  T.  Rupert  Jones  has  determined  that  1 9  forms  of 
Foraminifera  out  of  110  from  the  Atlantic  mud  are  identical 
with  Chalk  species. 

Amongst  the  other  forms  recorded  by  Prof.  Wyville 
Thomson  are  Sponges  from  depths  of  400  to  600  fms.; 
Stony  Corals  (Madreporaria),  150  to  TOO  fms. ;  Crinoids: 
Pentacrinua  100  fms.,  RhizocHnus  300  to  530  fms.,  and 
BdikycriniLS  2,435  fms.,  being  the  greatest  depth  reached 
by  the  dredge.  Starfish  occur  likewise,  and  among  Echino- 
derms  some  range  to  the  greatest  depth,  and  the  CUlarido' 
range  from  100  to  400  fms.  Many  genera  of  MoUusca  have 
been  found  in  deep  water;  Fusas  at  a  depth  of  1,207  fnis^v 
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and  Piem-otoma  at  2,090  ftna.     Tiie  Terebvalula  striata  of  \ 
the   Chalk  is  considered  very  like  the   T.   caput-aei'pentia 
dredged  at  depths  varying  from  70  to  1,200  fathoms. 

On  physical  grounds  both  Thomson  and  Carpenter  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  deep 
Atlantic  area  liaa  been  continually  under  water,  and  that 
consequently  a  deposit  has  been  forming  there  nninter- 
ruptedty,from  the  period  of  the  Chalk  to  our  own;  and  that 
our  Tertiary  beds  represent  the  mineral  accnmulations  and 
the  fauna  of  the  margin  of  some  sea  whose  deep-sea  fauna  is 
unknown,  being  still  beneath  the  Atlantic' 

tCldoriiic  Marl. 
The  Chloritic  Mirl  is  a  deposit  concerning  which  very ' 
different  opinions  have  been  expressed,  especially  in  regai'd  to 
its  classification,  whether  it  should  be  placed  with  the  Chalk 
or  with  the  Upper  Greensand. 

It  seems  (according  to  Mr.  Topley)  that  in  the  Wealden 
district  it  is  more  closely  allied  to  the  Greensand,  and  in 
Cambridgeshire  and  in  the  west  of  England  it  seems  very 
clearly  to  constitute  the  basement  bed  of  the  Chalk.  Sucli 
being  the  case  it  may  very  naturally  be  regarded  as  a  pas- 
sage-bed, but,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  obviously  be  incon- 
venient t.o  designate  it  as  a  separate  formation  owing  to  it* 
feeble  development ;  and  therefore,  looking  to  the  general  na- 
ture of  its  organic  remains  and  of  its  lithological  characters, 
it  may  best  lie  included  with  the  Chalk,  as  Edward  Forben 
originally  advocated. 

The  Chloritic  Marl  consists  of  white  or  pale-yellow  marl 

with  dark  green  glauconitic  grains,  phosphatic  nodules,  and 

nodules  of  iron-pyrites.     Sometimes  the  bed  is  indurated. 

The  origin  of  the  phosphatic  nodules,  often  miicalled  '  Co- 

'  The  jfrentTertkrruiftrine  fauna  of  tlieEasleruNiimmulitie  sea  may, 

■et,  be  rej^arded  aa  an  equivalent. 
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prolites,'  is  a  subject  that  has  been  much  discussed.  P'^r- 
haps  the  simplest  explanation  is  that  given  by  the  Rev.  T. 
(t.  Bonney;  he  points  out  that  Phosphate  of  lime  is  present 
in  small  quantities  in  the  sea,  in  seveml  rivers,  and  in  nume- 
rous mineral  springs ;  it  is  found  in  many  plant  and  animal 
remains ;  and  in  the  form  of  Apatite  it  is  met  with  in  many 
rocks.  He  considers  that  the  phosphatic  nodules  are  due  t«» 
concretionary  action,  and  have  been  formed  by  segregation 
out  of  mud  saturated  with  phosphate  of  lime.  The  *copro- 
lit^s '  in  the  Chloritic  Marl  of  Cambridge  he  considers  a> 
derived  from  more  extensive  deposits  of  Gault  age. 

In  the  Wealden  District  the  Chlori^ic  Marl  occurs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Alton  and  Selborae.  It  containB  a  good 
deal  of  phosphatic  matter,  and  the  beds  have  been  largely 
worked  at  Froyle.  According  to  Mr.  Bristow  the  thickness 
of  ihe  bed  varies  from  a  few  inches  to  10  or  15  feet. 

Tlie  celebrated  '  coprolite '  beds  found  near  Fambam  in 
Surrey,  and  worked  at  Dippon  Hall,  vary  in  thickness  from 
2  to  15  feet.  This  neighbourhood  is  celebrated  for  its  hop- 
garde:  is. 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  Chloritic  Marl  is  about  5  feet 
in  thickness,  and  contains  phosphatic  nodules. 

In  Dorsetshire  the  Chloritic  Marl  has  a  thickness  of 
about  18  inches,  and  contains  phosphatic  nodules.  It  is  wt*ll 
seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chard,  where  it  is  exceedingly 
fossiliferous.     (See  fig.  18.) 

In  Wiltshire  the  thickness  is  sometimes  6  feet.  At 
Wroughton,  near  Swindon,  the  phosphatic  bed  is  18  inches 
thick. 

Hetween  Hitchin  and  Cambridge  the  > Coprolite'  beds 
have  been  largely  worked. 

The  so-called  Cambridge  Upper  Greensand,  which  con- 
sists merely  ot  a  bed  about  a  foot  in  thickness  containing 
Phosphatic  nodules  and  many  derived  fossils,  Inoceramvsy 
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Mr,  Jukes-Browne  observes  that  the  '  coprolit«s,'  fossils,   ^^M 
nd  green  grains  which  it  contains  have  been  mainly  derived   ^^^H 
rom  the  denudation  of  the  Upper  Gault ;    and  lie  considers   ^^^H 
he  bed  to  belong  to  the  base  of  (he  Chalk  Marl,  the  Upper   ^^H 
jreensand   being  absent.     As   Mr.  Bonney  observes,   it   is    ^^^H 
probably  homotaxeous  with  the  Chloritic  Alarl.                            ^^| 
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This  phosphatic  depoBit  is  particularly  rich  in  verlebrate    ^^H 
eniains,  inclnding  one  Hhd  of  the  OrDithosaurian  group,    ^^H 

lany  Keptiles,  including  IchtkyosHunts,  Pleaioaaurus,  Che-    ^^^H 
i^w,  and  the  Deino^aurian  AcanthuphoUs  (also  found  in  the   ^^M 

halk  Marl  of  Folkestone);  likewise  many  Fish-remains.           ^H 

Range  of  the  Chalk.                                      ^^M 

The   Chalk  extends   from    Flamborough   Head    inland,    ^^M 

nrraiog  the  Yorkshire  Wolds,  and   thence   running  beneath     ^^H 

be  Huniber  near  Hull  to  form  the  Lincolnshire  Wolds.            ^^^^ 
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It   constitutes  the  foundation   of   the    greater   part  of 
Norfolk   and    Suffolk,  but  is  in  these  counties  very  much 
concealed  by  Glacial  Drifts,  and  does  not  there  appear  in 
such  conspicuouis  hills  as  those  which  extend  from  Kojswn 
in  a  south-westerly  direction,  forming  the  Royston  and  Luton 
Downs,   the  Chiltem  Hills,  the  Marlborough   Downs,  and 
Salisbury  Plain.     Thence  the  Chalk  stretches  out  irregularly 
to  the  west  beyond  Dorchester,  and  is  found  in  outliers  near 
Chard,   Seaton,   and    Sidmouth.      Eastwards    of    Salisbury 
Plain  the  Chalk  foims  a  large  extent  of  Hampshire,  it  is 
found  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  borders  the  Wealden  district, 
forming  the  cliffs  from  Margate  to  Folkestone  on  the  north, 
and  those  from  Beachy  Head  to  Brighton  and  Little  Hampton 
on  the  south.     It  is  als3  exposed  at  Gravesend  and  Grays 
Thurroek. 

In  Yorkshire  the  following  succession  of  the  Chalk  strata 
has  been  determined  by  Professor  Phillips  : — 

Fott 

1  Upper  Chalk,  rich  in  Spongiad^e,  Marsupites,  &c.  .  .100 
Micldle  Chalk  with  flints,  and  few  fossils  .  .  .  .  400 
Lower  Chalk,  with  few  fossils 100 
Red  and  Grev  Chalk,  with  many  fossils 40 

lied  Chalk,  BelemniteA  L:8teny  &c. 30 

Ho  observes  that  the  unconformabilitv  of  the  Chalk  to 
all  the  strata  beneath  it  is  a  striking  feature  of  the  geolojjy 
of  Yorkshire.  The  lowest  bed  of  Red  Chalk  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  Hunstanton  Limestone. 

Mr.  Judd  has  pointed  out  in  regard  to  the  Chalk  of  Lin- 
colnshire, that  the  occurrence  of  the  flint  layers  is  very  irre- 
gular. Above  the  Chalk  Marl  is  a  considerable  thickness  of 
hard  Chalk  (as  in  Norfolk)  which  has  been  used  for  building- 
purposes.  Louth  Abbey  was  in  great  part  constructed  of  it. 
Near  Louth  this  series  contains  a  well  marked  bed  of  Red 
Chalk,  5  or  6  feet  in  thickness,  and  some  other  bands  of  a 
pinkish  hue,  all  distinct  from  and  much  above  the  Hunstan- 
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ton  limestone.  The  *  Sponge-bed '  with  Spongia  paradoxica 
is  found  at  the  base  of  the  Chalk  series,  graduating  into  the 
Hunstanton  limestone.  The  Wolds  of  Lincolnshire  are  much 
more  covered  with  superficial  deposits  than  the  downs  of  the 
south  of  England,  or  even  Norfolk  ;  hence  the  district  of  the 
Chalk  in  this  county  does  not  present  that  uniformly  bare  and 
arid  appearance  so  characteristic  of  it  in  most  parts ;  in  fact, 
nearly  the  whole  of  it  has  now  been  brought  under  the  plough, 
and  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

In  Norfolk  the  Chalk  was  divided  by  Mr.  Samuel  Wood- 
ward into: — 

Upper  Chalk,  with  flints. 

Medial  Chalk,  with  few  flints. 

Lower  or  Ilard  Chalk. 

Chalk  Marl. 

The  thickness  of  the  Chalk- with-flints  ( Upper  and  Medial) 
was  proved  to  be  1,050  feet  in  a  well-boring  at  Messrs. 
Colman's  at  Norwich  ;  and  that  of  the  Chalk-without-flints 
(including  the  Hard  Chalk)  102  feet.  The  Chalk  Marl  is 
only  about  3  feet  in  thickness,  and  it  is  in  a  bed  of  white 
Chalk  occurring  at  the  base  of  it  at  Hunstanton  that  the 
SpongUi  paradoxica  is  found :  this  bed,  called  the  Sponge 
Bed,  is  scarcely  18  inches  in  thickness,  and  may  represent  the 
Upper  Greensand.^    (See  p.  238.) 

The  Hard  Chalk  has  been  much  used  for  building-pur- 
poses. It  has  been  largely  quarried  at  Stoke  Ferry  and 
Whittington;  it  has  yielded  Ichthyosaurus  campylodon; 
also  ATamonites  peramplus,  and  A.  Aitsteniij  each  about 
2  feet  in  diameter. 

The  Upper  Chalk  (very  rarely  the  Medial  Chalk)  is  cha- 
racterized by  the  presence  of  the  gigantic  flints  termed  para- 
inoudras  or  potstones,  often  3  feet  in  length  and  1  iojt  in 

*  Mr.  Rose  has  eetimated  the  maximum  thickDess  of  the  Chalk  at 
Norwich  at  1,102  feet. 
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diameter,  which  are  found  at  Horstead,  SherriDgbam,  Thorpe, 
&c.^  Remains  of  Leiodan  ancepSj  a  Lacertilian  reptile 
allied  to  Moaaaauma^  have  been  obtained  by  Mr.  T.  G. 
Bayfield  at  Lollard's  Pit,  Norwich.  But  the  very  highest 
beds  of  chalk  known  in  Norfolk  are  those  which  occur  at 
Trimmingham,  and  which  contain  fossil  sponges  in  the  flints, 
only  found  elsewhere  in  the  coarse  flint-gravel  which  caps 
Mousehold  Heath,  near  Norwich.     (See  fig.  21,  p.  287.) 

Mr.  Whitaker  has  thus  divided  the  Chalk  of  Bucking- 
hamshire and  neighbouring  countiesr: — 

Feet 

Ohalh-with-flints .W 

« 

Chalk-rock,  a  thin  hard  cream-coloured  bed  with  green-coated 

notlules,  about 4 

C'halk-without-flint8,  or  with  a  very  few  flints  in  the  uppermost 

part         .        .        .        .       * 400to5(W 

Totteriihoe   stone,  generally  two   layers,  of  hard  and  rather 

browui.'^h  sandy  chalk,  with  dark  grains        ....  ^> 

(^•halk  marl  with  stony  layers i*0 

TIio  Totternhoe  stone  has  been  largely  quarried  for 
building-purposes  and  to  be  burnt  fur  Jime.  It  is  a  water- 
bearing stratum  ;  springs  are  thrown  out  at  its  base. 

In  Oxfonlsliire  and  Berkshire  the  thickness  of  the  Chalk 
is  pretty  much  the  same  as  in  Buckinghamshire ;  the  Chalk- 
rock  being  from  6  to  12  feet. 

In  Wiltshire  the  total  thickness  of  the  Chalk  is  about 
800  feet.  According  to  Prof.  Buckman  the  Chalk  Marl 
(rich  in  Ammonites)  varies  in  thickness  from  20  to  50  feet, 
and  generally  throws  out  the  springs  of  the  Chalk,  but  these 
often  liecome  dry  in  summer:  hence  the  names  Winterbourne 
I^asset,  Winterbourne  Alonckton,  &c.,  which  have  been  given 
to  the  villages  in  the  district. 

*  Lyell  has  noticed  that  some  of  the  pear-shaped  masses  of  flint  often 
resemble  in  shape  and  size  the  large  spon^res  called  Neptune's  Cu^s 
{Spont/tfi  jmtera)^  which  grow  in  the  seas  of  Sumatra.  Mr.  F.  Kittou  has 
advocated  the  spongeous  origin  of  tliuts. 
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In  Dorsetshire  the  Chalk  has  been  divided  by  De  la  Beclie 

into: — 

Chalk-with-flint8  (140  feet). 

Chalk-witliout-flints. 

Chalk-witli-qiiartz-gTaiDS. 

The  Lower  beds  of  the  Chalk  are  very  nodular.  Here, 
indeed  (as  Mr.  WTiitaker  remarks),  it  is  often  hard  to  mark 
the  junction ;  the  Chalk  gets  darker,  and  harder,  until  it 
seems  almost  one  mass  with  the  Greensand.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  Axe,  the  bed  with  quartz-grains  is  about  tliree  feet 
thick,  and  contains  fossils. 

Westward  of  Seaton  the  famous  Beer  Stone  is  met  with. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  beds  of  tolerably  hard  chalk,  about 
12  feet  in  thickness,  the  whole  resting  on  the  Greensand. 
Its  occurrence  is  local,  but  this  fact  is  significant  as  showing 
the  variable  nature  of  the  Clialk.  The  bed  has  been  worked, 
or  rather  mined,  for  very  many  years;  portions  of  Exeter 
Cathedral  were  built  of  it. 

There  is  no  hard  line  anywhere  in  the  Clialk  series :  the 
flintless  beds  appear  to  attain  a  maximum  thickness  of  at 
least  50  feet,  and  the  Chloritic  Marl,  the  rich  fossiliferous 
bed,  forms  the  true  base  of  the  Chalk  and  is  most  properly 
included  with  it. 

Mr.  Whitaker  has  noticed  the  overlap  of  the  Upper 
Chalk-with-flints  on  to  the  Greensand  at  Beer  Head.  He 
also  identified  the  Chalk-rock  in  places  in  Dorsetshire  and 
Devonshire. 

On  the  Dorsetshire  co:ist  east  of  Weymouth  the  Chalk  is 
very  much  distiurVjed,  the  bedding  being  in  some  places 
vertical  or  even  reversed.  The  thickness  near  Weymouth  is 
estimated  at  800  feet. 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight  Mr.  Charles  Barrois  has  identified 
the  following  palaeontological  divisions  which  were  establis lied 
by  Prof.  E.  Hebert  in  the  north  of  France  : — 
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Chalk-with-flints  . 

Chalk  Rock  (8  to  10  ins.) 
Chalk-without-liints    . 
Chalk  Marl » 
Chloritic  Marl . 


Zone  of  Belenmitella 

Micraster  cor^anguinum 

„        cor^ettudinarium 
Holaster  planus     . 
Terehratula  gracilU    . 
Inoctramus  labiattis 
Turrilites  and  Scaphitet  (Bqualis.  115 
Ammonites  laticlavius         .        •      ^ 
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At  Culver  Cliff  the  Chalk  dips  at  a  very  high  angle,  and 
oil  the  opposite  side  of  the  Island,  at  Alum  Bay,  it  is  nearly 
vertical.     (See  fig.  20,  p.  274.) 

In  Surrey  the  Chalk  is  from  350  to  500  feet  in  thickness. 
Mr.  C.  Evans  has  divided  the  Chalk  near  Croydon  and  Oxtead 
into  stages  according  to  the  zones  of  fossils  locally  developed 
there: — 

"PuRLET  Beds,  with  layers  of  flint  nodules  and  thin  tftbular 
flint,  Micraster  cor-atu/uinum  and  Inoceramus  Cuvieri, 
T'pper         Upper  Kj:xley  Beds,  with  layers  of  flint,  neai-er  tojrether 
Chilk.      i      than  in  above  division,  Micraster  cor-anguiunm,  Anan- 
2r)0  feet.  chyt.es  ovatus^  Spondylas  spinoifus. 

Lower  Kexley  Beds,  with  flints  wider  apart,  Hclnshr 
jylanus  and  Micraster  ror-bovis. 


Middle 
Chalk. 
7o  feet. 

Lower 

(^lalk. 

li)Ofeet? 


Whiteleap  Beds,  with    few  or    no    flints,  Inoceramus 
Bronijniarti,  and  Galentes  atbogalems. 

Upper   Marden  Park  Beds,  without  flints,  Ammoniti^ 

perampluSf  and  Inoceramns  mytiloides, 
Lo\^'ER  Mardi:x  Park  Beds,  \^y  chalk  and  chalk  marl, 

with  Ammonites  variaiiSf  Belemnitella  plena. 


In  East  Kent  tho  thickness  of  the  Chalk  has  been  esti- 
mated at  upwards  of  800  feet. 

In  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  as  described  by  Mr.  Whitaker,  the 

*  This  bed  is  called  the  *  Craie  grlauconieuse '  by  Prof.  Hubert ;  but  as 
the  Chloritic  Marl  is  glauconitic,  the  term  Chalk  Marl  seems  preferable, 
more  especially  as  a  nodular  bed,  found  at  the  base  of  the  chalk  with  Inoce- 
ramus lahiatuSy  is  regarded  as  corresponding  to  the  Tottemhoe  stone  which 
Mr.  W'hitaker  places  at  the  top  of  the  Chalk  MarL 
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Upper  beds  of  the  Chalk  contain  very  few  nodular  flints,  so 
I  hat  the  bedding  is  not  well  shown :  sometimes  thin  layers 
of  flint  fill  the  narrow  vertical  openings  of  the  even  joints, 
^hesebedshe  calls  the  Margate  Chalk;  they  have  a  thickness 
of  about  80  feet.  Below,  the  series  called  the  Broadstairs 
Chalk  is  distinguished  by  containing  layers  of  tabular  and 
nodular  flint.  The  Margate  Chalk  contains  fossils  identical 
y/rith.  those  of  Norwich,  where  the  upper  beds  have  been  com- 
jMured  to  the  Chalk  of  Maestricht  in  Holland  and  Faxoe  in 
Denmark,  in  which  countries  the  Chalk  exhibits  gradations 
into  the  Tertiary  stmta  above. 

An  excellent  description  of  the  Chalk  of  Dover  was  pub- 
lished many  years  ago  by  William  Phillips,  and  the  following 
Table  shows  the  chief  divisions  which  he  made ;  to  these  are 
appended  some  local  names  and  the  palaeontological  zones 
determined  by  Prof.  Hebert : — 

Chalk  with  few  flints  (Margate  Chalk) 

Chalk  with  numerous  flints:  \  Micraster cor-a-nffuinum. 
(fr.  Broadstairs  Chalk  »  Ramsgate  Chalk^  r        .,       coMestudinanum, 

a.  St.  Maigaret's  Chalk  *)      .        .        .  )  Holastev planus. 

Chalk  with  few  flints  (Dover  Chalk  ')   .    .  )  r  #  ;  •  ^ 

Chalk  without  flints j 

Grey  Chalk,  Chalk  Marl 

One  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries  in  the  Chalk  was 
that  of  a  Granitic  boulder  {it  Purley  near  Croydon,  described 
by  Mr.  Godwin-Austen.  It  was  originally  about  3  feet 
long,  and  was  accompanied  by  some  decomposing  fragments 
of  a  felspathic  rock  and  with  a  compact  mass  of  siliceous 
sand.  Mr.  Godwin-Austen  considered  that  an  ice-floe  was 
the  agent  by  which  alone  such  a  block  could  have  been  lifted 
from  the  coast  and  conveyed  far  out  to  sea. 

At  Grays  Thurrock  the  thickness  of  the  Chalk  is  upwards 
-yf  660  feet :  at  Harwich  it  was  proved  to  be  888  feet,  and 
it  Kentish  Town  640  feet.     (See  fig.  19,  p.  257.) 

*  These  names  were  given  by  Mr.  G.  Dowker. 
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Economic  Pwduda^  cfcc,  of  Chalk. 

The  Chalk  Downs  produce  a  scanty  herbage,  to  which 
sheep  are  largely  devoted. 

In  some  parts  good  crops  of  barley,  turnips,  and  wheat 
are  produced.  The  Lower  Chalk  and  Chalk  Marl  are,  as  a 
rule,  more  fertile  than  the  Upper  Chalk.  The  ponds  generally 
re.juire  to  be  clayed. 

The  Chalk  Downs  are  considered  to  retain  their  ancient 
character  more  than  any  other  tracts  of  country.  Beech 
trees  grow  exceedingly  well  on  the  Chalk  where  covered  with 
clay-with-flints  or  brickearth,  and  in  Buckinghamshire  they 
are  largely  used  for  Chair-making. 

In  many  places  there  is  no  durable  stone  save  the  scattered 
'  Sarsens.'  ^  In  other  places,  as  before  mentioned,  hard  beds 
have  been  worked  for  building-purposes. 

The  flints  are  largely  used  f^r  road-metal  and  for  building- 
purposes.  When  burnt  and  ground  they  are  employeii  in  the 
manufacture  of  china,  porcelain,  and  flint-glass. 

(inn-flints  in  former  times  were  largely  manufactureii 
iwrnx  tlie  chalk-flints,  and  are  still  made  at  Bnindon  and 
Norwich  for  export  to  Africa. 

The  Clialk  pits  vary  from  50  to  150  feet  in  depth.  The 
men  work  at  the  top  of  the  pits  with  levers  (or  where  the 
clialk  is  very  hard,  with  gunpowder),*  and  throw  the  Chalk 
i\(A\\\  in  great  masses,  which  break  to  pieces  in  their  fall. 
Tlie  joints  are  taken  advantage  of  in  excavating  the  Chalk. 

The  Chalk  is  extensively  burnt  for  lime :  it  is  also  pre- 
pared for  whiting  at  Grays,  Kint bury ,^  and  other  places. 

'  TheH«=*  will  he  describod  in  the  sequel. 

'  Tlu^  most  remarkable  blowijig  up  of  Chalk  took  place  cu:>me  years 
a;ji)  at  the  IJound  Down  Clifl*,  Dover,  when  hundreds  of  ton*  wert*  thrown 
into  till*  sra  to  make  an  opening  for  the  railway  beneath  the  clitf. 

'  The  whitinjr  is  prejmretl  by  «jrrindinjr  the  soft  I'pper  Chalk,  dw^  on 
the  s|:ot,  to  a  tine  pulp  Avith  Avater,  and  allowing  the  whole  to  tiow  into 
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Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  produced  by  the  decomposition  of 
iron-pyrites  and  water,  is  sometimes  rather  troublesome  to 
ivell-sinkers,  and  Carbonic  acid  gas  (Choke  damp)  is  apt  to 
iccumulate  in  tunnels  and  borings  in  Chalk. 

The  Chiltem  Hills  and  the  North  and  South  Downs 
are  everywhere  celebrated  for  the  extent  of  their  prospects. 
The  boldness  of  the  escarpment  and  the  whiteness  of  the 
substance  have  given  the  idea  of  ornamenting  the  country 
in  various  parts  by  cutting  away  the  turf.  The  White 
Horse,  above  Uffington  in  Berkshire,  occupies  about  an  acre 
•f  ground,  and  may  be  seen  from  some  points  of  view  at 
the  distance  of  twelve  miles.  There  is  another  land-mark  of 
the  same  kind  at  Chervil,  near  Calne  in  Wiltshire,  and  a 
third  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thetford.  On  the  chalk  hill 
that  faces  Weymouih  is  a  representation  of  George  III.  on 
horseback.  Near  Ceme  is  a  figure  of  a  giant  holding  a  club 
ii>  one  hand  and  extending  the  other ;  this  colossal  figure  is 
180  feet  in  height.  Near  Prince's  Risborough  a  large  Cross 
has  been  cut.^ 

*  series  of  tanks  or  reservoirs  connected  with  each  other.     The  sediment 
^  formed  into  cakes  and  dried.     (II.  W.  Bristow.) 

*  These  not«8  are  partly  takan  from  Couybeare  and  Phillips,  Geoloyy 
9fEngUmd  and  Wales, 
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SECTION  m. 

TERTIARY    OR    KAINOZOIC.^ 

Chapter  IX. 

EOCENE,  MIOCENE,  AND  PLIOCENE. 

OiTR  English  Tertiary  strata  when  looked  at  in  a  large  way 
stand  out  in  marked  contrast  to  the  Secondary  and  PaLeo- 
zoic  strata  by  reason  of  their  lithological  characters.     Thev 
are  composed  for  the  most  part  of  soft  clays,  and  sands,  witli 
occasional  pebble-beds.     The  marked  lines  of  stratification 
80  conspicuous  in  most  of  the  Secondary  strata  are  not  recog- 
nized, and  naturally,  because  the  beds  are  less  consolidated. 
We  see  in  them  the  transitional  strata  between  the  rockv  or 
stony  formations   and  the   recent   deposits.      The   organic 
remains   now  begin   to   approach  very  closely  to   existing 
typos :  every  stage  brings  us  into  contact  with  forms  nearer 
to  those  now  living. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  Lyell  proposed  the  terms 
Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene  for  the  three  great  divisions 
into  wliich  European  Tertiary  deposits  had  been  divided. 
These  terms  were  based  upon  the  percentage  of  recent  mol- 
lusca  found  in  the  strata  to  which  they  were  applied.  Thus 
tlie  Eocene  strata  (dawn  of  recent)  contain  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  living  species ;  the  Miocene  strata  (less  recent ), 
although  containing  more  recent  species,  yet  contain  a  minor 

^  The  term  Kainozoic  (Oainozoic,  or  OoBnozoic)  sigfnifies  recent  life. 
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roportion  compared  to  the  Pliocene  strata  (more  recent), 
'hich  contain  a  plm*ality  of  recent  species. 

The  Tertiary  strata  are  characterized  by  numerous  genera 
f  large  Mammalia,  many  genera  and  species  of  Moilusca 
lentical  with  those  now  living,  and  dicotyledonous  plants. 


EOCENE. 


■A 


'A 


Hempstead  Beds.^ 


The  Eocene  strata  have  been  divided  and  sub-divided  as 
allows,  and  mainly  from  the  researches  of  Prestwich,  and 
Hdward  Forbes : — 

*  Corbula  Beds.  ^ 

\rJn  ]  Freshwater  and 

t  I  Estuan-  Marls.    \ 

V  Lower  f  '  I 

Bembridge  Beds,      f  Benibridge  Mars. 

(  ff  Jjiniestone. 

I  St.  Helen's  Sands. 
1  Nettlestone  Grits. 

Upper 

Middle 

J-Kiwer  / 

Upper  Bagshot  Sand. 
Middle 


Fluvio-Marine 
Series. 


Osborne  Beds. 


Headon  Beds. 


'  if 

o  j  Bagshot  Beds. 


Lower 


» 


9f 


!  S  -,   London  Tertiaries.  ^ 


J  Barton  Clay. 
I  Brackleshani  Bedft. 
Sand  and  Pipeclay,  with 
Pebble-beds. 

'  London  Clay  and  Bognor  Beds  (Upper 

London  Tertiaries). 
Oldhaven  Beds. 
Woolwich  and  Reading  Beds 

(Plastic  Clay). 
Thanet  Beds. 


Tjcwer 

Loudon 

Tertiaries. 


'  The  Hempstead  Beds  have  by  some  geolo^rists  been  regarded  as 
liocene. 
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The  Eocene  strata  occupy  two  di:itiDct  tracts,  termed 
respectively  the  London  and  Hampshire  Basins.  The  hasiih 
like  arrangement  of  the  Chalk  strata  upon  which  these 
newer  deposits  lie,  is,  perhaps,  most  conspicuous  in  the 
Hampshire  district,  which  includes  the  Tertiary  l)eds  of 
Dorset,  Hants,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Sussex.  In  the  London 
Basin  the  sea-ward  extension  of  the  strata  on  the  east  i> 
imknown,  but  wherever  observed  the  beds  rest  upon  a  foun- 
dation or  Imsin  of  Chalk.  The  formation  of  these  Basins  i* 
due  to  upheaval  and  denudation  subsequent  to  the  Eocene 
period. 

Although  there  is  nowhere  any  marked  unconformity  in 
stratification  between  the  Clialk  and  overlying  Tertiary  strata 
due  to  erosion  in  pre-Tertiary  times,  yet  the  change  from 
deep-sea  conditions  to  those  of  comparatively  shallow- water  is 
abrupt:  the  'pipes,'  or  irregular-shaped  hollows,  that  have 
been  dissolved  out  of  the  Clialk  bv  the  action  of  carbonate«l 
water,  are  features  that  may  have  be^^n  produced  after  tlie 
deiX)sition  of  the  newer  strata.  Nevertheless  most  of  tlif 
lower  Tertiary  l>eds  contain  pebbles  formed  of  flint  evidently 
due  to  destruction  of  the  Chalk;  and  when  we  also  takf 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  in  Denmark  an<i  Hollaud 
there  are  passage-beds  between  the  Cretac^»ous  and  Tertiary 
formations  which  we  do  not  find  to  be  represented  in 
Enjrland,  the  natural  conclusion  is  that  in  our  countrv  the>e 
two  great  groups  of  rocks  are  unconformaljle. 
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LOWER      EOCENE, 

THAHET    BEDS. 

The  name  '  Thanet  Sands '  was  given  by  Mr.  Prestwich 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  best  exhibited,  and  marked  by 
organic  remains,  in  part  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet  and  adjacent 
country. 

The  series  consists  of  pale-yellow  qiiartzose  sand  and 
loam,  with  an  admixture  sometimes  of  greenish  particles, 
and  forming,  according  to  Mr.  Prestwich,  an  impure  argilla- 
ceous gieyish  greensand.  He  states  that  a  marked  feature 
is  the  occurrence  of  green-coated  flints  at  the  base  of  the 
deposit,  and  immediately  reposing  on  the  Chalk. 

The  thickness  of  the  beds  is  variable :  under  London  it 
is  about  20  feet,  in  West  Kent  upwards  of  60  feet.  ]Mr. 
Whitaker  has  made  out  the  following  subdivisions  in  the 
Thanet  Beds: — 

(e)  Fine  sharp  liglit-grey  sand,  slightly  greenish,  often 
iron-shot,  with  layers  of  calcareous  sandstone  here 
and  there;  the  fossils  sometimes  silicified;  thins 
eastward,  and  is  almost  confined  to  East  Kent, 
where  it  attains  about  40  feet  in  thickness,  and 
passes  down  into — 

{d)  Bluish-grey  sandy  marl,  weathering  to  a  pale  yellow- 
ish-grey, often  rather  hard,  with  green  grains  and 
fossils,  more  sandy  at  top ;  thins  westward,  and  is 
almost  confined  to  East  Kent,  where  it  is  the 
thickest  member  of  the  series  near  and  beyond 
Canterbury. 

(c)  Fine  light-bufF  sand,  mostly  soft,  with  few  fossils 
(only  some  very  obscure  remains  have  been  found): 
it  is  thickest  in  West  Kent  (up  to  60  feet  or 
more),  where  for  the  most  part  it  forms  nearly 
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the  whole  of  the  Thanet  Beds,  thinning  out  west- 
ward in  Surrey,  and  eastwards  in  Kent, 

(6)  Alternations  of  brown  c'ay  and  loam,  without  fossils, 
thin  and  local  (to  part  of  East  Kent). 

(a)  The '  base-bed,'  clayey  greensand,  with  unworn  green- 
coated  flints,  resting  on  the  Chalk,  thin  (rarely 
over  5  feet)  but  constant. 

« 

Mr.  Whitaker  mentions  that  in  every  large  section  the 
unction  between  the  Chalk  and  Thanet  Beds  is  even;  where, 
lowever,  there  is  but  a  thin  capping  of  the  latter,  it  often 
ills  *  pipes,'  irregular-shaped  hollows,  that  have  been  formed 
ince  the  deposition  of  the  beds,  by  the  infiltration  of  water 
rith  carbonic  acid  in  solution. 

He  doubts  there  being  proof  of  any  '  eroded  surface '  of 
he  Chalk  (that  is  to  say,  a  surface  worn  down  before  the 
eposition  of  the  succeeding  beds)  below  the  older  Tertiary 
jrmations  in  England,  whether  it  is  overlaid  by  the  Thanet 
teds,  or,  in  their  absence,  by  the  Woolwich  and  Reading 
^eds :  an  imeven  surface  is  not  of  necessity  an  unconfor- 
lable  one. 

The  Thanet  Beds  yield  remains  of  iMollusca,  Polyzoa, 
Irustacea,  Entomostraca,  Echinoderraata,  Spongida,  Fora- 
linifera,  and  Plants.  Among  the  more  prominent  species 
re  the  MoUusca  Cyprlna  Morris li^  Phohulomya  cuneata^ 
brbula  Regulbienaisj  and  Aporrhaia  SoiuerbyL 

The  beds  are  well  exposed  in  the  cliffs  of  Pegwell  Bay, 
I  those  east  of  Heme  Bay,  and  in  pits  at  Charlton  near 
l^oolwich  and  the  south  of  London;  they  are  met  with  in  deep 
ells  under  London,  but  do  not  extend  further  west  than 
ir^'indsor,  nor  do  they  occur  in  the  Hampshire  Basin. 

Their  occurrence  near  Sudbury  on  the  northern  side  of 
le  London  Basin  had  not  been  noticed  until  recently,  when 
[r.  Whitaker  drew  attention  to  thenu 
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The  Thanet  Beds  are  a  marine  deposit  of  shallow  water, 
formed  in  a  sea  open  to  the  north. 

The  deposit  of  green-coated  flints  at  the  base  is  considered 
hy  Mr.  Whitaker  and  Professor  Hughes  to  have  been  formed 
after  the  deposition  of  the  Thanet  Sand  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  top  of  the  Chalk. 

In  Berkshire  Mr.  Whitaker  has  sometimes  noticed  a  bed 
of  reconstructed  chalk  immediately  overlying  the  Chalk  and 
capped  l)y  Reading  Beds.  This  reconstructed  bed,  which 
may  be  20  feet  in  thickness,  contains  blocks  of  chalk,  scat- 
tered lines  of  flint,  and  much  rubbly  chalk.  It  may  possibly 
have  been  formed  at  the  period  when  the  Thanet  Sands  were 
elsewhere  deposited. 

Allophane  (Hydrous  silicate  of  alumina)  occurs  at  the 
junction  of  the  Thanet  Beds  and  Chalk  at  Charlton  near 
Woolwich,  and  Silicified  wood  is  met  with  in  the  Thanet 
Beds  in  East  Kent. 


WOOLWICH    AND    EEADINO    BEDS. 

Plastic  Clay. 

This  series,  named  by  Mr.  Prestwich  from  the  localities 
where  it  is  characteristically  developed,  consist*  of  alternations 
of  plastic  clay,  loam,  and  sands  variegated  in  colour,  and 
of  pebble-beds  of  rolled  flint,  which  are  sometimes  hardened 
into  pudding-stone. 

The  thickness  of  the  beds  varies  from  15  to  90  feet  in 
the  London  Basin  ;  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  from  84  feet  in 
Alum  Bay  to  163  feet  in  WhitecliflF  Bay. 

It  has  been  shown,  and  mainly  through  the  researches  of 
Mr.  Prestwich,  that  three  distinct  conditions  of  the  Woolwich 
and  Reading  series  are  developed.* 

'  See  'W'hitaker,  Mem,  GeoL  Survey,  vol.  iv.  pp.  98,  99. 
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1.  In  the  Humpehire  Busin,  and  in  the  London  Basin  all 
along  the  northern  outcrop,  and  on  the  western  part  of  the 
si>uthern  outcrop  from  Berkshire  through  North  Hampshire 
iind  the  greater  part  of  Surrey,  this  series  is  generally  imfo8- 
t^iliferous.  It  consists  of  irregular  alternations  of  clays  and 
Eiinds;  the  former  of  many  and  bright  colours,  mostly  mot- 
tled and  plastic ;  the  latter  also  of  many  colours,  both  coarse 
and  fine,  sometimps  with  fiint  pebbles,  and  now  and  then 
hardened  into  sandstone  or  conglomerate ;  loam  also  occurs. 

2.  In  the  eastern  border  of  Surrey,  in  West  Kent,  the 
Ixirder  of  East  Kent,  and  partly  in  South  Esses,  we  find,  with 
the  light-coloured  sands,  finely-bedded  grey  clay,  mostly 
crowded  with  estuarine  shells,  and  often  with  oyster-shells 
compacted  into  rock.  Above  this  there  is  often  (on  the 
goutb-east  of  London)  a  fairly  thick  bed  consisting  of  thin 
iiltemations  of  sand  and  clay,  or  loam ;  at  the  base  of  the 
shelly  clays  there  is  generally  a  bed  of  imperfect  lignite,  and 
lower  down  sometimes  a  pebble-bed. 

3.  In  East  Kent  we  find  the  simplest  state  of  this  forma- 
tion, which  there  consists  throughout  of  ligl it-coloured  sharp 
false-bedded  sand  with  marine  fossils,  differing  alike  from 
the  estuarine  Woolwicb  Beds  and  the  changeful  Heading 
Beds,     One  part  of  the  formation  is  fairly  cons^tant.     Where 
it   rests   on  the  Thanet   Beds   this  lowest  member  of  the 
Woolwich  and  Reading  Series  is  a  greensand,  more  or  lesa 
clayey,  with  flint-pebbles  and  here  and  there  oysfer-shells. 
Where,  however,  it  rests  on  the  Chalk  it  is  usually  of  a  more 
clayey  character;  the  flints  at  its  base  are  angular  and  green- 
coated,   instead  of  being   in   the   state   of  perfectly  rolled 
pebbles;  as  before,  there  are  sometimes  oyster-shells  in  the   ' 
greensand,  and  besides  there  a-^e  (somewhat  rarely)  casts  and  | 
impressions  of  other   shells  in    the   accompanying  roughly   j 
laminated  grey  clays  (with  gi-een  grains).     The  ditTerence  in  I 

_  the  condition  of  the  flints  in  the  two  cases  is  just  what  one  j 
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would  expect :  in  the  latter  they  have  been  got  direct  from 
the  underlying  Chalk,  whilst  in  the  former  they  must  have 
been  carried  some  distance,  and  therefore  worn.  Although 
sections  do  not  show  any  imconformability  between  this 
formation  and  the  Chalk,  yet  there  may  be  some  unconfor- 
mability,  so  gradual  that  it  can  be  inferred  only  by  the  com- 
parison of  a  series  of  distant  sections.     (Whitaker.) 

The  fossils  of  the  Woolwich  and  Reading  Beds  include 
Mammals,  Birds,  Reptiles,  Fislies,  Mollusca,  Polyzoa,  Cruji- 
tacea  (including  Entomostraca),  Spongida,  Foraminifera,  ami 
Plants. 

The  tapir-like  Coiyphodon  has  been  met  with  in  these 
strata,  also  Turtles  among  the  Reptiles.  The  Mollus^ci 
include  Ostrea  BeUovacina^  Mdania  inqitinuta^  Cyreim 
cnneiformis^C.  Dulwlchknsis^  Unio^  Paludina^  PUharella^ 
&c. 

The  Bottom  bed  is  often  termed  tlie  Ov!5tor-l)e<l  from  the 
frequent  abundance  in  it  of  Ostvea  Ihllovacina. 

At  Ix>am  Pit  Hill,  near  Lowisbam,  the  Woolwich  Boils 
have  been  well  exposed :  indeed  the  succession  is  completr* 
from  the  Chalk  to  the  London  Clay.  The  thickness  of  tlie 
Woolwich  Beds  here  is  about  50  feet,  and  comprises  liglit- 
coloured  sand,  laminated  clay,  a  shrll-bed  with  Ostrea  and 
Cyrena^  and  a  pebble-bed  12  feet  in  thickness. 

At  Peckham  the  Paludina-bed  or  Cockle-bed,  a  thin 
layer  of  grey  clayey  limestone,  occurs  near  the  top  of  the 
Woolwich  Bods;  it  contains  Paludina  lenta.  At  this 
locality  ^Ir.  Rickman  first  noticed  Pltharella  and  Cyrena 
Duhi'lchiensiH. 

Tlie  Hertfordshire  pudding-stone  is  composed  of  flint 
pebbles  embedded  in  a  siliceous  matrix,  and  so  firmly 
cemented  that  the  pebbles  are  fractured  equally  with  the 
matrix. 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  beds  may  be  studied  in  White- 
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cliflF  and  Alum  Bays;  they  consist  of  mottled  clays  and 
sands,  and  have  a  thickness  of  84  feet,  according  to  measure- 
ments by  Mr.  Bristow.     (See  fig.  20,  p.  274.) 

In  Dorsetshire  the  strata  are  exposed  at  Studland  Bay,  and 
there  are  some  beds  of  plastic  clay  near  Weymouth  which 
have  been  referred  to  the  Woolwich  and  Beading  Series,  as 
also  the  pebble-beds  and  sands  of  Bincombe  Heath. 

Fuller's  Earth  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  Beading 
Beds  at  Katesgrove  Kiln,  Beading. 

The  beds  are  largely  used  for  brickmaking,  also  for 
coarse  pottery ;  and  sometimes  pipe-clay  is  found  in  them. 

Websterite  (Hydrous  sulphate  of  alumina)  occurs  at  the 
junction  of  the  Tertiary  beds  and  Chalk  at  Newhaven  and 
Brighton  in  Sussex,  and  to  the  soutli  of  Bromley  in  Kent. 


oldhav£n  beds. 


This  name  was  given  by  Mr.  Whitaker  in  1866  to  the 
sands  and  pebble-beds  that  come  between  the  London  Clay 
and  Woolwich  Beds  in  Kent,  which  before  that  had  been 
doubtfully  classed  by  Mr.  Prestwich  with  the  basement-bed 
of  the  London  Clay,  and  to  a  small  extent  with  the  Wool- 
wich Beds.  The  true  basement-bed  of  the  London  Clay  may 
sometimes  be  seen  overlying  the  Oldhaven  Beds.  The  ijame 
is  taken  from  Oldhaven  Gap,  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  west  of 
Reculvers,  where  the  beds  are  well  displayed. 

The  formation  consists  almost  wholly  of  perfectly  rolled 
flint-pebbles  in  a  fine  sandy  base,  or  of  fine  sharp  light- 
coloured  quartzose  sand,  and  it  occasionally  contains  limonite. 
Current-bedding  is  displayed  in  places.  Sometimes  the 
pebble-beds  are  cemented  into  a  hard  rock,  or  pudding-stone. 
The  total  thickness  of  the  beds  varies  from  20  to  30  feet. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Canterbury,  at  Shottenden  Hill, 


i 
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near  Sittingboiirne  and  Kochester,  at  Plumfstead  Common, 
Abbey  Wood,  Blackheath,'  and  Woolwich,  the  beds  are  well 
displayed.  They  thin  out  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lewis- 
ham,  and  are  not  met  with  under  London,  nor  in  the 
western  part  of  the  London  Basin. 

The  Oldhaven  Beds  are  often  fossiliferous.  The  fossils 
are  partly  estuarine  and  partly  marine,  being  sometimes  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Woolwich  Beds  below,  and  sometimes 
more  nearly  approaching  those  of  the  I^ondon  Clay  above, 
seeming  therefore  to  prove  oscillations  of  surface  or  changes 
of  current  and  nearness  to  land,  conditions  which  might  also 
be  expected  from  the  masses  of  pebbles.  It  would  seem  that 
these  old  pebble-beds  were  not  formed  as  a  beach  along  a 
chalk-shore,  as  in  that  case  they  should  contain  many  flints 
but  partly  worn,  and  one  is  led  therefore  to  infer  that  they 
must  have  been  deposited  some  way  off  the  shore,  as  a  bank 
to  wliich  no  flints  could  get  until  after  having  been  long  ex- 
posed to  wearing  action.     (Whitaker.) 

Sduds  of  doubtful  age. — In  certain  localities  on  tlie 
Chalk  in  Kent  and  Surrey  there  have  been  found  traces  of 
sand  and  clay  and  iron-sandstone  with  casts  of  mollusc -shells, 
mostly  bivalves;  these  deposits  sometimes  fill  pipes  in  the 
Chalk,  and  have  been  met  with  at  Headley,  Chipsted, 
Paddlesworth,  licnham,  &c.  The  examination  of  the  bods  bv 
Mr.  Prestwich,  and  a  study  by  Mr.  Wood  of  the  fossils  which 
have  been  found  in  two  or  three  of  the  pipes  (all  of  these, 
however,  were  very  obscure),  led  to  their  being  doubtfully 
referred  to  the  Crag ;  but  both  Mr.  Bristow  and  Mr.  Whitaker 
incline  to  refer  most  of  them  to  the  Eocene  period,  regarding 
them  as  representatives  of  Woolwich  or  Oldhaven  Beds.  (See 

p.  280.) 

1  Blackheath  Beds. 
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LOiroOir  CLAT. 

This  formation,  so  named  by  William  Smith,  consists  of 
gtiflF  brown  and  bhiish  or  slate-colonred  clay,  containing 
layers  of  septaria  or  cement-stones.  At  its  base  it  displays 
sandy  and  loamy  beds  containing  flint  pebbles,  and  sometimes 
*  cemented  by  carbonate  of  lime  into  semi-concretionary 
tabular  masses;'  this  is  called  the  'Basement-bed'  of  the 
London  Clay  by  Mr.  Prestwich.  The  top  strata  are  also 
sandy,  passing  up  into  the  Lower  Bagshot  Beds  above. 

The  Biurfece  of  the  London  Clay  frequently  weathers  into 
a  loam.  Mr.  Whitaker  observes  that  the  brown  colour  at  and 
near  the  surface  is  merely  a  colour  of  decomposition ;  the 
protosalt  of  iron  that  gives  the  bluish  tint  peroxidating  by 
exposiu'e  to  atmospheric  action.  The  London  Clay  contains 
much  iron-pyrites  and  selenite.  Its  thickness  varies  from 
next  to  nothing  in  Wiltshire,  and  from  50  or  60  feet  in 
Berkshire  to  nearly  500  feet  in  the  south  of  Essex. 

The  Ix>ndon  Clay  yields  a  very  extensive  list  of  fossils, 
and,  although  specimens  are  abundant,  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  find  them,  as  they  occur  in  groups  or  zones  conspicuous  at 
one  locality  and  not  seen  at  all  at  the  same  horizon  in 
another. 

Among  these  organic  remains  are  species  of  Mammals, 
Birds,  Turtles,  Crocodiles,  Fishes,  MoUusca,  Crustacea,  Ento- 
mostraca,  Cirripedia,  Annelida,  Echinodermata,  Actinozoa, 
Protozoa,  and  Plants. 

Specimens  have  been  obtained  at  Pebble  Hill  (near 
Hungerford),  Newnham  and  CufFell  (near  Basingstoke),  Bog- 
nor,  Highgate,  Finchley,  HoUoway,  Harwich,  Sheppey,  &c. 
At  the  last-named  place  were  found  in  greatest  abundance 
the  fossil  fruits  described  by  Dr.  Bowerbank ;  amongst  these 
the  palm  Nipadiiea  ellij>ticu8  is  conspicuous.  The  MoUusca 
include  PectuncuLua  breviroatrum,  Panopceaj  Cryptodori 
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anffulatum^  FuauSj  Phurotoma^  RoateUaria  ampUt,  Valuta 
nodosa^  NautVus  centralis^  N.  {Aturia)  ziczdCy  If.  impe- 
rialism &c.  The  Annelide  Ditrupa  pUma  is  common,  and 
sometimes  fossil  wood  with  Teredo-borings  is  met  with. 

The  London  Clay  is  a  marine  formation,  and  Mr.  Presto 
wich  considers  that  its  fauna  indicates  a  moderate  rather  than 
a  tropical  climate,  although  the  flora  seems  to  be  certainly 
tropical  in  its  aflBnities.  The  lithological  characterii,  he 
states,  denote  a  tranquil  and  uniform  deposit,  of  considerable 
duration,  accompanied  by  a  quiet  and  gradual  subsidence 
of  the  bed  of  tlie  sea.  Prof.  T.  Eupert  Jones  remarks  that 
the  indication  of  sea-depth  for  the  London  Clay,  afforded  by 
the  Foraminifera,  is  that  the  water  was  about  100  fathoms 
deep.  The  proximity  of  land  is  indicated  by  the  remains  of 
plants,  mammals,  and  reptiles. 

Amongst  the  reptiles  were  many  turtles,  also  the  sea- 
snake  Pahvophis  (probably  about  thirteen  feet  in  length),  and 
tlie  Crocodile  (C.  foliapi'CUs),  The  Odonfopteryx  found  at 
Sheppey  is  considered  by  Prof.  Owen  to  have  been  a  web- 
fuoted  bird  having  jaws  provided  with  bony  teeth. 

The  Hf/racotheriuvi  (allied  to  the  living  Hyrax),  also 
the  tapir-like  Lophiodoa  and  Caryphodan,  are  found  in  the 
London  Clay.^ 

Bofjnor  Beds. — On  the  shore  near  Bognor  in  Sussex  are 
exposed  beds  of  clay  and  calcareous  sandstone,  and  so  far  as 
the  series  can  be  made  out  it  comprises  alternations  of  sands 
and  clays  with  pebble-beds.  Similar  beds  are  developed  at 
Portsmouth.  They  liave  generally  been  placed  on  the  horizon 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  London  Clay,  but  Mr.  C.  Evans  has 
recently  pointed  out  the  diflBculty  of  paralleling  the  organic 

'  A  deposit  of  yellow  and  white  sand  belonging  to  the  basement-lied 
of  the  JjonJon  GLiy  at  Kysou  near  Woodbridge  has  yielded  Maniiiialian 
reiiiJiins  of  the  genus  Hifrncothenum  (the  teeth  of  which  were  originally 
considered  to  belong  to  a  Monkey)  and  also  Didelphys, 
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remains  in  the  deposits  of  Hants  and  the  London  Basin, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  variation  in  mineral  character 
would'  seem  to  render  it  desirable  to  retain  the  distinctive 
term  of  Bognor  Beds. 

The  Bams  Rocks  between  Selsea  and  Bognor, the  Eound- 
gate  and  Street  rocks  on  the  west,  and  Mixen  rocks  to  the 
south  of  Selsea,  are  portions  of  the  same  bed  :  similar  masses 
also  appear  at  Stubbington.* 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight  about  50  feet  from  the  basement- 
bed  is  a  band  of  Ditrupa  plaria,  called  the  Ditrupa-band. 
The  junction  with  the  Woolwich  and  Reading  Beds  is  sharp 
and  well-defined,  and  both  in  Alum  and  Whiteclifif  Bays 
the  division  is  indicated  by  a  band  of  flint-pebbles — the 
basement-bed  of  Mr.  Prestwich.  At  about  thirty-five  feet 
above  the  basement-bed  there  is  a  zone  of  Panopcea  in- 
termed! a,  and  Pholadomya  viaiyaHiacea ;  at  fifty  feet  a 
band  of  Ditrupa  plana ;  and  at  about  eighty  feet  a  band 
of  Cardita  occurs.  (See  fig.  20,  p.  274.) 

Fossil  copal  (Copaline)  or  Highgate  resin  was  discovered 
during  the  excavations  for  the  Highgate  Archway. 

The  London  Clay  is  everywhere  very  extensively  used  for 
brick-  and  tile-making. 

Septaria  or  Cement-stones  have  been  largely  used  in  the 

manufacture  of  Roman  cement.     For  this  purpose  they  have 

been  dredged  in  Chichester  Harbour,  at  Harwich,  and  off 

the  coast  of  Hampshire :  they  have  also  been  collected  near 

Southend. 

*  The  septaria  on  the  south  of  Walton  on  the  coast  of  Essex  are  very 
imperfect  j  they  are  collected  into  heaps  on  the  Xore,  and  shipped  to 
Harwich,  where  they  are  manufactured  by  Government  into  a  cement. 
Dale,  in  his  History  of  Harwich  (p.  101),  speaking  of  the  septaria  so 
abundantly  found  in  the  cliffs  of  the  neighbourhood,  says, "  with  these  the 
walls  of  the  town  were  for  the  most  part  built,  and  the  streets  generally 
pitched,  they  by  oncient  custom  belonging  to  the  town  as  their  right." 

^  Oonybeare  and  Phillips. 
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The  loDfT  clifT  of  the  London  CIaj  extending^  along  the  northern  side  of 
Sheppe>  Isle  furnishes  ahundance  of  Septaria,  from  which  that  exoelleiit 
material  for  huildiiifir  under  water  and  for  stucco  is  niade,  and  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Parker's  Cement.  Being  separated  from  the  cUt 
bv  the  action  of  the  sea,  they  are  collected  on  the  b^ach,  and  exported  to 
various  pbices  where  they  are  calcined  and  ground. 

*  In  Hampstead  and  Ilighufate  IlilL)  in  Middlesex,  and  in  Bough  ton  IliQ 
in  Kent,  the  layers  of  septaria  occur  about  oO  feet  below  the  summit  In 
Shooter'8  Hill  they  are  ven*  near  the  surface.  At  Epping,  they  were  t<>t 
found  nearer  than  100  feet  beneath  the  grass,  and  continued  to  tlie  depth 
of  iJOO  feet; » 

The  London  Clay  fonns  a  stiff  tenacious  soil,  making  good 
pasture-land,  and  yielding  by  the  application  of  marl  good 
crops  of  corn. 

Teazles  are  cultivated  in  Essex,  and  elm,  oak,  and  ash 
timber  in  diiferent  places.  The  London  Clay  is  imperviou?, 
and  yields  no  water  save  in  the  basement  beds. 


MIDDLE   EOCESE. 

BAOSHOT  BEDS. 

Lower  Marine  (old  authors). 
Bagsiiot  Saxd  (Warburton,  1821). 

Tlie  structure  of  the  Bagshot  Beds,  so  named  from  Bag- 
shot  Heath  in  Surrey,  was  first  elucidated  by  Mr.  Prestwich, 
wlio  ascertained  tliat  tliey  could  be  divided  into  three  distinct 
and  persistent  divisions,  severally  characterized  by  peculiar 
groups  of  organic  remains  and  by  differences  of  lithological 
characters,  thus : — 

I'pper  Bag?hot  Beds. 

Middle  Bagshot  Beds  !5^'^?°  ^^*'^-  „  , 

( Bracklesham  Beds. 

Lower  Bagshot  Beds. 


Conybeare  and  Phillips. 
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S         The  series  is  perfectly  conformable,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
draw  any  hard  lines  between  the  divisions. 

Lower  Bagshot  Beds. 

This  deposit  consists  of  pale  yellow  or  buff-coloured  sili- 
ceous sand  and  loam,  with  seams  of  pipe-clay,  and  occasional 
beds  of  flint-pebbles.  Ironstone  veins  and  nodules  are  some- 
times met  with.     The  thickness  varies  from  ICO  to  150  feet. 

In  the  London  Basin  the  beds  locally  show  no  inclination, 
but  they  are  generally  disposed  with  a  slight  dip  to  the  south- 
east: in  the  Isle  of  Wight  they  are  highly  inclined.  (See 
fig.  20,  p.  274.) 

Organic  remains  are  exceedingly  rare,  only  a  few  casts  of 
moUusca  having  been  found. 

The  Leaf-beds  (pipe-clay)  of  Alum  Bay  and  Bournemouth 
have  yielded  many  land-plants  of  sub-tropical  genera,  such  as 
palms,  maples,  &c. 

Mr.  Prestwich  considers  that  the  Lower  Bagshot  Beds 

were  derived  by  denudation  from  the  older  crystalline  and 

.  granitic  rocks,  but  Mr.  Gr.  Maw  has  suggested  that  some  of 

the  fine  white  clays  may  have  been  due  to  the  destruction  of 

the  Chalk. 

The  pebble-beds  in  the  Lower  Bagshot  series  were  first 
determined  by  Mr.  S.  V.  Wood,  jun.  They  occur  at  Brent- 
wood, Stock,  Billericay,  and  other  localities  in  Essex.  Their 
maximum  thickness  is  15  feet  at  Brentwood,  where  the  sec- 
tion shows : — 

Feet 

'8.  Pebble-beds 15 

7.  Brickearth  or  loam ) 

6.  Sand  )  '        '         ' 

5.  Brickearth  or  loam  a 


Bagshot  Beds 


25 


London  Clay 


4.  Clay 

3.  Sand,  2  or  3  feet 
.2.  Brickearth  or  loam 
1.  Clay,  with  Septaria. 


60 
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From  the  Bagshot  Beds  themselves  varying  so  much  in 
section,  and  from  the  passage  upwards  of  the  London  Clay 
into  them,  it  is  impossible  to  be  certain  as  to  the  horizoo 
taken  as  the  junction  of  the  two  formations  in  the  many  out- 
liers of  Essex.  Where  a  purely  sandy  condition  prevailed  at 
one  spot  a  loam  may  have  been  formed  at  another,  and  a  clay 
at  a  third.  Again  the  test  of  level  avails  but  little  when  it 
is  remembered  to  what  changes  the  area  has  been  subjected 
in  later  times,  during  and  ailer  the  Glacial  Period :  nor  is  it 
likely  that  the  beds  were  spread  over  a  uniform  level;  so 
that  taking  these  points  into  consideration,  it  seems  tluit  the 
boundary  between  the  Bagshot  Beds  and  the  London  Clay 
mu^t  be  drawn  mainly  with  reference  to  the  features  of  each 
outlier. 

Probably  the  best  place  for  studying  the  Bagshot  Beds  in 
Essex  is  Brentwood,  where  the  structure  of  both  the  sauds 
and  pebl)b>beds,  and  also  their  relation  to  the  London  Clay, 
are  clearly  shown.  In  the  sections  there  the  L(mdon  Clay  i> 
seen  to  pass  upwards  into  the  Bagsliot  Sand.  The  brickvanl* 
well  show  the  passage-beds,  which  consist  of  alternations  of 
clays,  sands,  and  loams,  furnishing  excellent  brickearths. 
This  passage  makes  the  boundary-line  between  tlie  two  de- 
posits very  indefinite,  and  that  line  is  liable  to  be  taken  at 
different  liorizons  in  different  localities,  even  in  the  same 
outlier.  There  is  no  hard  line  anywliere,  and  it  therefore 
becomes  a  matter  of  convenience,  rather  than  of  marked  dis- 
tinction, where  to  draw  the  boimdar}\^ 

Outliers  occur  at  Langdon  Hill,  Eayleigh,  High  Beech, 
Highgate,  Hampstead,  and  Harrow,  forming  some  of  the 
highest  hills  near  London,  and  commanding  extensive  viewr^: 
that  from  Langdon  Hill  in  particular  being  siurpassed  by  few 
in  p]ngland. 

The  beds  are  exposed  in  Alum  and  WhiteclifF  Bays  in 
*  Notes  by  II.  B.  W.  in  Mem,  Gcol,  Sui-v.  vol.  iv.  part  1. 
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he  Isle  of  Wight;  at  the  former  locality  they  attain  a  thick- 
less  of  upwards  of  660  feet.  They  are  described  by  Mr. 
Jristow  as  a  series  of  variously  coloured  unfossiliferons  sands 
.ud  clays,  with  seams  of  lignite  and  iron-sandstone.  The 
lays  are  crowded  with  land-plants  of  sub-tropical  genera. 

Mr.  Bristow  observes  that  the  flora  of  Alum  Bay  (Alum 
Jay  leaf-bed)  is  more  especially  distinguished  by  the  number 
nd  variety  of  its  Legurainoace^  four  species  of  which  are 
niown.  The  vegetation  thus  approximates  to  that  of  the 
jondon  Clay.  Fig-trees  of  lofty  proportions,  with  long  thick 
eaves,  fig-sycamores  with  more  delicate  heart-shaped  leaves, 
n  Araliu  with  palmated  leaves,  must  from  their  abundance 
lave  imparted  a  singularly  majestic  aspect  to  the  vegetation 
f  the  period.* 

Similar  plant-remains  Lave  been  found  at  Bournemouth, 
•tudland,  and  Poole,  but  the  distribution  of  the  genera  varies 
b  each  locality. 

The  Poole  Clay,  so  called  from  its  being  sliipped  at 
'cole,  comprises  beds  of  pipe  and  potter's-clay.  It  is  worked 
etween  Wareham  and  Corfe,  at  Creech  Grange,  Nordon,  and 
!empstone;  and  is  manufactured  into  ornamental  tiles,  tesse- 
ited  pavements,  &c.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight  this  pipe-clay  is 
Iniost  entirely  replaced  by  sands. 

Middle  Bagshot  Beds. 

In  the  Hampshire  Basin  these  beds  have  been  found  to 
dmit  of  two  divisions : — 

2.  Barton  Clav. 

1.  Bracklesham  Beds. 

The  whole  series  is,  however,  represented  by  tlie  lower 
fpe  (Bracklesham  Beds)  in  the  London  Basin. 

Bracklesham  Beds, — The    Bracklesham    Beds   were   so 

^  The  plant-remains  have  been  described  by  Dr.  De  la  Harpe. 
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named  from  the  remarkable  series  of  strata  displayed  it  I 
Bracklesham  Bay  in  Sussex.  I 

They  consist  in  Alum  Bay,  in  the  lower  i>art,  of  clayi 
and  marls,  overlaid  by  white,  yellow,  and  crimson  tauKU  ] 
The  lower  beds  are  remarkable  for  the  lignite  they  contaiHf 
which  is  found  in  solid  beds  from  fifteen  inches  to  over  two 
feet  in  thickness.  Like  true  coal,  each  bed  is  based  upon  i 
stratum  of  clay,  containing  apparently  the  rootlets  of  planU. 
The  deposit  is  a  little  more  than  100  feet  in  thickness. 

In  Whitecliff  Bay  the  series  is  thicker,  and  the  lower 
beds,  consisting  of  green  clayey  sands,  yield  Cardita  plaid- 
casta  and  TurriteUa  iinbricataria:  the  former  species  giving 
name  to  the  Cardita  bed. 

According  to  Mr.  Bristow  a  hard  bed  of  conglomerate, 
formed  of  rounded  flint-pebbles,  constitutes  a  strongly  defined 
division  between  the  Bracklesham  Beds  and  Barton  Clay. 

In  Bracklesham  Bay  these  deposits  are  often  covered  up 
with  a  few  inches  of  sea-sand,  and  are  only  occasionally 
exposed  to  view. 

In  Berkshire  the  Bracklesham  Beds  have  a  thickness  of 
about  20  feet,  and  consist  of  alternations  of  grey  clays,  wliite 
pipe-clays,  and  white  and  yellow  sands  with  pebbles. 

Barton  Clay. — The  Barton  Clay,  so  well  exposed  in  the 
cliffs  of  Barton  and  Hordwell  in  Hampshire,  consists  of  grey 
and  bluish-green  clay  and  sands  with  septaria,  altogether 
attaining  a  thickness  of  300  feet. 

The  Clays  are  very  fossiliferous,  and  contain  RosteUarm 
rimosaj  Valuta  luctatriv^Fusiislonga'vus^  Typhis  pungins* 
Phnrus^  Ciilyptra'a^  Sanguiualaria  campressa^  Crassatelhi 
sulcata^  Siniirnulltes^  ic. 

The  Clay  is  used  for  making  bricks. 

Upper  Bagshot  Beds. 
This  division  comprises  white  and  pale-yellow,  sometimes 
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mottled,  sands  showing  no  distinct  lines  of  bedding,  and 
containing  few  traces  of  organic  remains.  Mr.  Prestwich 
states  that  the  well-known  blocks  of  light-coloured,  or  marly 
white,  saccharine  sandstone  are  met  with  chiefly  in  the  upper 
beds  of  these  sands,  generally  just  below  the  Drift  gravel. 
They  are  found  by  sounding  the  sands  and  gravel  witli  iron 
rods.  Some  of  these  concretions  attain  a  size  of  10  to  12 
feet  across,  and  are  3  to  4  feet  in  thickness.  Flint-pebbles, 
sometimes  only  slightly  rolled  and  angular,  at  other  times 
perfectly  rounded,  occur  in  them.  The  sandstone  is  friable 
when  first  excavated,  but  hardens  by  exposure. 

The  Upper  Bagshot  Beds  attain  a  thickness  of  from  250 
to  300  feet.  They  are  best  exhibited  on  Frimley  and  Cliobham 
Ridges,  which  are  formed  entirely  of  them,  and  in  the  heaths 
of  Bagshot,  Hartford  Bridge,  and  Sandhurst.  Their  tliickness 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Bristow  at  from  140 
to  200  feet :  here  they  are  of  considerable  economic  value,  on 
account  of  their  whiteness  and  purity,  which  render  them 
particularly  suitable  for  making  glass,  for  which  purpose  they 
have  been  extensively  worked  for  many  years.  Being  deve- 
loped at  Headon  Hill,  they  have  been  known  as  the  Headon 
Hill  Sands. 


UPPER  EOCENE  OR  FLUVIO-MARINE  SERIES, 

The  term  Iluvio-Marine  Series  has  been  applied  to  the 
Headon,  Osborne,  Bembridge,  and  Hempstead  Beds,  because 
they  are  partly  of  freshwater  and  partly  of  estuarine  or 
marine  origin.  They  are  most  completely  developed  in  tlie 
Isle  of  Wight,  where  their  relations  and  palseoniological 
contents  were  systematically  worked  out  by  Edward  Forbes. 

No  members  of  the  series  are  met  with  in  the  London 
Basin* 

T 
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HEADOV  BEDS.1 

These  beds,  named  from  their  occurrence  at  Headon  Hill 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  consist  of  green  shelly  sands  and  lirae- 
etones,  which  were  subdivided  by  Prof.  Forbes  as  follows : — 

Upper    j  Uppermost  marls  with  Cerithium  lapidumy  and  Upper  Headon 
Headon  '  I     freshwater  and  brackish  beds,  and  sands  with  Potamomya, 
Middle  Headon,'  with  Cytherea  incrassata  (Venus  Bed),  and  Neritina 

conrava  (Neritina  Bed). 
Lower  Headon/  fresh-  and  brackish-water  beds,  in  which  Cyrena  ct/cladi- 

formU  is  a  marked  shell.    Thickness,  G7  feet  at  Headon,  and  40  feet 

in  \Miitecliff  Bay. 

The  total  thickness  of  the  Headon  Beds  varies  from  133 
feet  at  Headon  Hill  to  175  feet  at  WhiteclifF  Bay.  Palu- 
dina  hnta^  Planorhis  euomphalua^  Limncea  longiscata^ 
Potamidss  cinctuSj  Oatrea  flabellula^  and  Chara  Wrlghtii^ 
are  the  most  abundant  species.  At  Hordwell  Mr.  S.  V.  Wood 
obtained  the  SpcUacodon  (an  insectivorous  Mammal),  also 
remains  of  Crocodile,  Tortoises,  &c. 

According  to  Baron  von  Koenen  (1864)  railway-cuttings 
in  the  New  Forest  ( Brockenhurst,  &c.)  have  exposed  certain 
marine  beds  overlying  the  Lower  Headon  (freshwater)  series, 
and  containing  fossils  hitherto  unknown  in  England,  but 
whicli  he  believes  to  constitute  the  marine  equivalent  of  tlie 
Middle  Headon  strata. 

OSBOEITE  BEDS. 

These  Beds,  named  by  Prof.  Forbes  after  tlie  Royal 
demesne  of  Osborne,  are  subdivided  into : — 

2.  St.  Helenas  SandB. 
1.  Nettlestone  Grits. 

'  The  Headon  and  also  the  Oshome  Beds  are  sometimes  placed  with 
the  Middle  Eocene. 

'  The  Upper  Freshwater  formation  of  Webster. 
'  The  Upper  Marine  fonnation  of  Webster. 
*  The  Lower  Freshwater  formation  of  Webster. 

T  2 
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The  St.  Eden's  Sands  comprise  pale  green,  yellow,  and 
white  sands,  hardening  into  sandstone,  with  white  and  yellow 
marls  and  clays,  having  a  total  thickness  of  about  80  feet 

The  NettUstone  GritSj  which  imderlie  them,  include  beds 
of  grit,  soft  sandstone,  clay  and  limestone,  having  a  thicknesd 
of  about  20  feet. 

The  sections  vary  much  in  detail.  They  yield  Chara 
Lyelli^  Livincea  lojigiscata,  PcUudina  lenta,  Melania  ex- 
cavata,  Planorbis,  &c. 

BEHBEIDOE  BEDS. 

This  series  was  subdivided  by  Prof.  Forbes  into : — 

Zipper  Bemhridge  Marly  consistinjr  of  marls  and  laminated  grey  clays, 
yielding"  in  great  abundance  Melania  turritimma. 

Lower  Bemhndge  Marly  comprising  unfossiliferous  mottled  clavs 
alternating  with  fossiliferous  laminated  clays  and  marls,  with 
Cerithium  mutabiley  Cyrena  pulchra,  &c. 

Bembridge  Oyster  Bedj  a  band  containing  Ofttrea  Vecterms, 

Beinhridife  Limestoney  comprising  the  uppermost  shell-limestones  of 
Headon  Hill,  Sconce,  Hempstead  Ledge,  Gurnet  Bay,  Cowe*, 
Binsted,  Bembridge,  &c.  This  limestone  is  sometimes  hard  ftnd 
compact,  at  others  soft  and  tufaceous.  It  contains  Bulimus  elli/h 
ticus  (Bulimus  limestone),  Jlelu'  globoM,  Planorbis  discus,  and 
Limruea  longiscata  (Limnaean  limestone). 

The  Bembridge  limestone  has  been  largely  quarried  at 
Binsted,  East  Cowes,  &c. ;  but  the  beds  are  now  seldom 
worked. 

The  Bembridge  Beds  have  yielded  remains  of  TAonyx ; 
also  the  Mammalia,  AnoplotheriuTn,  ChceropotamuSj  and 
Palceotheriurru 

HEMPSTEAD  BEDS. 

These  beds,  deriving  their  name  from  their  occurrence  at 
Hempstead,  were  divided  by  Prof.  Forbes  into  :— • 
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"orinUa  Beds,  brown  and  greenish  clay  with  shelly  hands, 
CorbtUa  ptsutHf  C.  Vectensis,  &c. 
'  Upper,  containing  Cerithium  plicatunif  C,  elegara, 
Corbuhy  Hisaoa,  Hydrobia,  Melania,  Palu- 
dtnOf  &c.  .•••»••• 
Middle,  with    Cyrena    semustriata^  Cerithium, 

Hissoa,  Fanop€Ba  minor,  &c 

Lower,  with  Melania  muricata,  Mdanopsis  cari^ 
^     nata,  Cyclas  Britiovii,  Unio  Gibbni,  &c.   •     . 


•*reAhtpater 

and 
Estiiarine 
Marls 


Feet 

inches 

9 

6 

40 

0 

60 

0 

65 

0 

These  beds  have  been  classed  as  Lower  Miocene  by  Sir 
'harles  Lyell,  as  Prof.  Heer  has  recognized  among  some 
lant-remains  found  in  them,  four  species  common  to  the 
gnite  of  Bovey  Tracey. 


MIOCENE.' 

Until  the  year  1857  no  traces  of  Miocene  beds  were 
ispected  to  exist  in  England ;  at  that  time  attention  was 
rawn  to  the  lignites  of  Bovey  Tracey  in  Devonshire ;  but  it 
'as  not  until  1860  that  the  question  was  finally  settled, 
'hen  through  the  liberality  of  Miss  Burdett  Coutts  these 
gnite-beds  were  minutely  investigated  by  Mr.  Pengelly, 
nd  the  plant-remains  collected  under  his  superintendence 
ere  submitted  for  determination  to  Dr.  Oswald  Heer,  who 
ronounced  them  to  be  undoubtedly  Miocene.  Lyell  places 
he  beds  in  the  Lower  Miocene  division,  as  also  the  Hemp- 
bead  Beds. 


B0VE7  BEDS. 

The  celebrated  clays  and  lignite-beds  of  Bovey  Tracey 
ave  been  long  known,  for  the  *  Bovey  Coal '  has  probably 
een  worked  for  the  last  150  years. 

^  Sometimes  spelt  Meiocene. 
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The  Bovey  Beds  comprise  two  well-marked  divisions,  the 
lignite-beds  which  are  developed  at  Bovey  Tracey,  and  the 
clay-beds  which  are  so  largely  worked  near  KiDgsteignton 
and  Newton  Abbot. 

The  exact  relations  between  these  two  divisions  cannot 
readily  Jx)  ascertained,  for  the  lignite-beds  arc  cut  oflF  by  a 
fault  (determined  by  Mr.  Divett),  where  the  vertical  dis- 
placement ia  estimated  at  100  feet;  but  so  far  as  I  could 
determine  from  personal  examination  the  lignites  form  the 
upper  series  above  the  clays. 

The  beds  opened  up  at  Bovey  (according  to  Mr.  Pengelly) 
are  as  follows  : — 

Feet  indirt 

*  Head/  superficial  drift 7      0 

Plastic  clay    .         .       , 2  0 

Qiiartzoae  sand 6  .1 

Clays  and  lignites 5  11 

Sand 2  0 

Clav 20 

Sand  and  fine  conglomerate 0  8 

Clays  and  lignites a3  10 

Qiiartzose  sand  with  lenticular  patches  of  clay     .         .11  1 

Clay  and  lignites            53  4 

117  ~  7 

A  boring  made  east  of  the  fault  showed  upwards  of  80 
feet  of  sands  and  clays,  with  some  coaly  beds  in  the  lower 
portion. 

Tlie  clay-beds  of  Kingsteignton  are  about  40  feet  in 
thickness,  resting  on  sand,  and  containing  occasional  sandy 
l)eds. 

The  total  thickness  of  the  Bovey  deposit  can  only  be 
conjectured  as  between  200  and  300  feet. 

The  beds  extend  over  a  considerable  tract  of  low-lying 
heath-land  bounded  by  ranges  of  hills.  The  physical  and 
palaeontological  evidence  points  to  the  deposit  having  been 
formed  in  a  fresh-water  lake,  which  probably  extended  from 
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^Bovey  Tracej  to  Kingskeiewell,  without  being  open  towards 
^Beignmoutli.  The  purely  sedimentary  matter  was  evideDtly 
^■trived  from  the  waste  of  the  Greenland  and  of  the  g^ranitic 
^Bcks  of  Dartmoor :  the  clay»  heinf^  due  to  the  decompositioa 
^B  the  felspars,  and  the  qnartzosn  Bauds  being  the  relics  of 
^be  harder  material.  (8ee  fig.  12,  p.  110.) 
^B  It  has  been  coojeetured  that  the  Lower  Bagshot  beds  of 
^Hoole  were  similarly  derived,  and  although  there  is  great* 
^fenihirity  in  the  general  character  of  these  beds  and  those  of 
^Bovey,  yet  it  appears  that  the  plunt-remaius  of  the  two  de- 
Kosits  are  very  distinct. 

H      From  Dr.  Heer's  ini'estigationa  it  seems  that  the  woods 
Havering  the  slopes  which  surrounded  the  old  lake  consisted 
^Bainly  of  a  huge  coniferous  tree  {Sequoia  CoutsstcE),  whose 
Bigure  resembled  in  all  probabiliFy  it.s  highly  admired  cousin, 
Khe  Sequoia  { WeUinfftoniii)  giyaniea  of  California.      The 
Pkafy  trees  of  most  frequent  occurrence  were  the  cinnamons 
*^nd  an  evergreen  oak  like  those  which  now  are  seen  in  Mex- 
ico.    Species  of  evergreen  fig  were  rarer.     The  trees  of  the 
ancient   forest  were  evidently  festooned  with  vines,   beside 
which  the  prickly  Rotang-palm  twined  its  snake-like  form. 
In  the  shade  of  the  forest  throve  niimerous  ferns;  one  aperies 
of  Piicuptens  seems  to  have  formed  trees  of  imposing  gran- 
deur, while  on  the  surface  of  the  lake  were  expanded  leaves 
of  the  water-lily.' 

The  lignite,  whicli  has  been  used  extensively  for  fuel,  is 
very  little  employed  now,  as  it  gives  off  a  sulphurous  smell 
when  burning. 

The  elay-bedfl  yield  excelleut  pipe  and  potters'-clay.  The 
best  clay  is  shipped  at  Teignmouth,  whence  it  is  sometimes 
termed  'Teignmouth  Clay,'  According  to  Mr.  Hunt's  Sta- 
tistics above  42,000  tons  were  sent  from  the  port  of  Teign- 
mouth in  1865.  The  mode  of  i-aising  the  clay  is  extremely 
'  FhU.  Trmt.,  I'art  IL  16tia. 
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simple — tlie  gravel  head  is  removed,  and  a  large  rectangular 
pit  is  sunk,  which  is  supported  by  wood*  The  workmen  cut 
out  the  clay  in  cubical  lumps  weigliing  about  30  lbs.  each, 
and  tling  them  from  stage  to  stage  by  means  of  a  pointed 
staff;  it  is  then  carried,  to  the  clay  cellars,  and  when  pro- 
perly dried  sent  to  the  potters. 

Iron-pyrites  is  abundant  in  the  lignite-beds,  and  from  its 
presence  spontaneous  combustion  sometimes  takes  place  after 
heavy  rain  in  the  refuse-heaps. 

The  clays  are  employed  for  whitening  stones,  &c.;  they 
have  also  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  alum. 


PLIOCENE.^ 

The  Pliocene  deposits  of  England,  so  far  as  known,  occur 
in  the  Eastern  Coimties,  and  are  recognized  not  only  hy 
position,  but  by  the  large  per-centage  of  recent  species  of 
j\Iolliisea  wliich  they  contain.  Their  exact  relations,  however, 
to  the  Miocene  period  are  not  by  any  means  definite,  and 
some  authorities  have  classed  the  lowermost  division  of  the 
series — the  Coralline  Crag — as  Miocene;  but  this  seems 
to  be  an  unnecessary  complication  in  classification,  and 
certainly  the  Crag  deposits  are  closely  united  as  well  in 
their  physical  as  in  their  paloeontological  characters. 

Certain  ferruginous  sands  containing  casts  t)f  molluscs 
which  occur  on  the  Chalk  in  Kent  and  Surrey,  were  at  one 
time  considered  as  Crag,  but  their  age  is  extremely  doubtful, 
and  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  all  belong  to  one  period. 
(See  p.  264. ) 

Some  of  the  pebbly  gravels  which  cap  the  Tertiary  hills 

*  Sometimes  spelt  Pleiocene.  The  term  Icenian  was  proposed  for  the 
Pliooeue  fitrata,  because  their  order  of  succession  whs  first  determined  in 
the  Eastern  Coimties.     (S.  P.  Woodward.) 
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in  Hertfordshire  and  elsewhere  may,  as  suggested  by  Prof. 
Hughes,  be  of  Pliocene  age,  but  this  view  depends  very 
xnucb  upon  the  position  of  the  boundary-line  taken  between 
l^liocene  and  Glacial  deposits.     (See  p.  312.) 

CRAG. 

The  deposits  of  shelly  sand  called  ' Crag'  which  occur  on 
the  eastern  borders  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex,  have  long 
been  known,  but  for  the  minute  description  and  identification 
of  their  MoUuscan  remains  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Searles 
Wood,  sen.,  while  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  the  detailed 
structure  of  the  deposits  veiy  largely  to  Mr.  Wood,  jun. 

Forty  years  ago,  however  (1835),  Mr.  Charlesworth  gave 
the  first  good  account  of  the  Crags  in  Suflfolk,  and  he  then 
proposed  the  terms  '  Red  Crag '  and  *  Coralline  Crag '  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  one  another,  and  from  the  Norfolk  or 
Norwich  Crag,  to  which  he  subsequently  applied  the  term 
^  Mammaliferous  Crag.' 

Since  this  date  the  labours  of  Messrs.  S.  V.  Wood,  jun., 
F.  W.  Harmer,  the  Rev.  0.  Fisher,  Prestwidi,  and  some 
others,  have  added  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Pliocene 
strata,  and  the  following  stratigraphical  divisions  are  now 
generally  adopted — the  upper  part  of  the  Red  Crag  being 
considered  as  the  representative  of  the  Fluvio-marine  Crag : — 

5.  Bure  Valley  Beds.^  \  Norwich  Orag  or 
4.  Chillesford  Beds.  I  Laminated  Series 
3.  Fluvio-marine  Orag.  J    {Newer  Pliocene.) 

1.  cSdli^'Crag.         1  <'^^''  ^'^*"'-) 
^  Olaased  as  Lower  Glacial  by  Wood  and  Harmer.    (See  p.  308.) 
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CO&ALLIHE  CKAO. 

Suffolk  Crag,  White  Cuag,  or  Bbtozoan  Cbag.  * 

The  Coralline  Crag '  consists  of  a  series  of  calcareous 
shelly  sands,  sometimes  marly,  and  having  a  thickness  of 
.from  40  to  60  feet. 

The  following  general  divisions  are  abbreviated  from 
those  given  by  Mr.  Prestwich : — 

7.  Sand  and  comminuted  shells,  with  remains  of  Brrozoa,  sometimes 

forming  a  soft  buildiug^tone,  showing  much  false-bedding. 
6.  Sand  with  small  shells  and  seams  of  comminuted  shell. 
5.  Sands  with  numerous  Bry-ozoa,  often  in  the  original  position  of 

growth,  and  containing  also  small  shells  and  Echini. 
4.  Comminuted  shells,  large  entire  or  double  shells,  and  bands  of    | 

limestone. 
3.  Marly  beds  with  well-pre8er\'ed  shells. 
2.  Comminuted  shell-beds  with  Cetacean  remains  and  Brvozoa. 
1.  Bed  with  Phosphatic  nodules,  called  '  Coprolites/  and  mammalian 

remains,— called  the  Suffolk  Bone-bed. 

The  Suffolk  bone-bed,  or  '  Coprolite  bed,'  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  E.  Kay  Lankester  as  being  a  bed  from  half  a 
foot  to  three  feet  in  thickness,  and  lying  upon  the  London 
Clay  in  SuflFolk  wherever  the  Red  Crag  or  the  Coralline  Crag 
is  found.  It  is  composed  of  rounded  phoFphatic  nodules 
called  *  coprolite?,'  and  water- worn  teeth  and  bones  of  Ma^ 
todon,  Rhinoceros,  Tapir,  Bear,  Whale,  and  Shark.  Mr. 
Lankester  considers  that  the  Cetacean  remains  were  derived 
from  the  older  crag-deposit  found  in  Belgium,  and  known  as 
the  Diestien  or  Black-crag.* 

The  beds  at  the  base  of  the  Red  Crag  may,  however,  have 

*  The  term  Brj^ozoan  Crag  was  proposed,  because  there  are  few  CowIj* 
in  this  Crag,  the  forms  which  led  to  the  proposal  of  the  term  Coralline 
being  Brvozoa  or  Polyzoa. 

'  Mr.  Colchester  considers  the  '  Coprolite '  bed  to  be  the  debris  of  a 
bed  intermediate  in  age  between  the  London  Clay  and  the  Coralline 
Crag. 
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been  derived  from  those  formed  at  the  timi;  of  the  CoriLlline 
Crag.     (See  p.  285.) 

In  the  Suffolk  Bone-1)ed  are  found  rounded  masses  an^ 
nodules  of  sandstone  termed  Box  stones,  which  sometimes 
contain  fossils.  Mr.  Lankester  liaa  remarked  on  their  resem- 
blance to  the  Lenhara  sandstones.     (See  p.  264.) 

The  Coralline  Crag  is  well  shown  in  the  neij.'hbourhood 
of  Woodhridge,  Aldborongh,  and  Orford,  at  Sutton,  Rams- 
holt,  Sudboume,  Broom  Hill,  Gedgrave,  &c. 

Amongst  the  fossils  are  Cyprcea  Europcea,  Voluta  Lam' 
berti,  Turritella  iiicrOHBata,  Fusus  coneociaiis,  F.  gracilis, 
Scalaria  dalhratula,  Natica,  Calyptresa  Chinensis,  Fitt- 
surella  Oraca,  Anomia  epkippium,  Ostrett,  edulia,  Pcaten 
opercftlaiia,  P.  maximus,  P.  Geiurdii,  Pinna  pecHnaia, 
Pectunculus  glycimerie,  Xucula  nudeua,  Lueiiia  borealis, 
Diplodonttt  rotundata,  Caniita  amiilie,  C.  8oaUvi8,Astarte 
Omulii,  A.  ffrucilie,  Cyprina  lelandica,  C.  rustioa,  Vemta 
Crtsinrt,  PaTwpisa  Faujaaii,  TerebTatvla  grandia,  Bttlantu 
crenatus,  Fascicularla,  -Clailocora,  Turbvnolia,  Echinus 
Woodwardi,  Heieropora  pustuloea,  Cellepara  edax,  &c, 

Mr.  Wood  considers  that  the  Comlline  Crag  was  deposited 
in  the  sea  at  no  depth  greater  than  300  feet. 

RED  CEAG. 

This  deposit  consists  generally  of  dark  red  shelly  sand, 
often  exhibiting  false-bedding  or  oblique  lamination,  and 
having  a  thickness  of  about  25  feet.  Sometimes  the  colour 
is  yellow,  brown  or  grey.  Seams  of  laminated  clay  are  occa- 
sionally met  with.  Mr.  S.  V,  Wood,  jiin.,  has,  however,  shown 
that  the  deposit  ia  structurally  divisible  into  five  stages,  of 
which  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  (counting  upwards)  were 
not  deposited  under  water;  but  from  llieir  being  regularly 
laminated,  at  angles  varying  between  25°  and  35°,  and  pos- 
^iiig(with  the  exception  of  the  2nd)  an  unvarying  direction 
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in  every  stage,  he  regards  them  as  the  result  of  a  process  of 
*  beaching  up,'  by  which  was  formed  a  reef  extending  from  the 
river  Aide  on  the  north,  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  deposit 
in  Essex.  Of  these  four  stages,  the  4th  is  the  most  constant 
and  important,  the  Ist,  2nd,  and  3rd  being  frequently  either 
concealed  by,  or  destroyed  during  the  formation  of,  the 
succeeding  stages.  At  Walton-on-Naze  alone  do  any  of  the 
four  lower  stages  contain  evidence  of  being  a  subaqueous 
dtrposit ;  there  the  1st  stage  is  so,  but  it  is  covered  by  two 
reef  stages,  and  these  again  by  the  5tli  stage. 

The  5th  stage  is  invariably  horizontal,  and  contains 
evidence  of  liaving  been  formed  under  water.  This  stage  is 
developed  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  it  was  formed 
in  channels  eroded  in  the  older  reef,  and  it  is  at  its  base  that 
the  coprolite  workings  occur. 

Owing,  however,  to  the  probable  reconstruction  or  re- 
accumulation  of .  different  stages,  Mr.  Wood  considers  it 
impossible  to  separate  the  Red  Crag  in  general,  into  all  those 
chronological  divisions  of  it  that  may  exist,  but  there  are 
three  divisions  that  are  very  clearly  indicated : — 

3.  ScrobiculariaCragl^^^ff.^^^  ™^^,  ^f  ^i  ^f'^  prretenuis,  and  T. 

{     ohuqua,  with  also  Scrobiculana  plufta, 

'2.  Debeu,  Orwell,  and  Butlev  Red  Crag,  with  northern  forms  of  moUusca 

predominating. 
1.  Walton  Orey  and  Red  Crag,  containing  many  species  characteristic  of 

the  Coralline  Crag.  ■v 

The  8crobicularia  Crag  comprises  beds  which  gradually 
lose  both  the  red  colour  and  the  oblique  bedding  as  we  ascend 
the  section,  and  become  horizontal  in  the  upper  layers. 

The  Red  Crag  is  well  shown  at  Walton-on-the-Naze, 
Sutton,  Ramsholt,  Trimley,  Bawdsey,  Butley,  HoUesley,  &c 

Near  Aldborough  and  at  Park  Farm,  Tattingstone  near 
Ipswich,  the  Red  Crag  may  be  seen  in  section  superimposed 
upon  the  Comlline  Crag» 


RED  CRAO. 


1 


A  bed  of  phospbatic  nodules  Cidled  'coprolitea'  often 
occurs  at  the  base  of  the  Red  Crag,  and  with  it  are  found 
fragments  of  septaria  from  the  London  Clay,  Chalk  8ints, 
Greenaaod  chert,  rolled  or  water-worn  bones  and  teeth  of 
Cetaeea,  Sharks  (Carcharodon  mefjalodon),  &c.  According 
to  Mr.  Preatwich  Beams  of  pliospUatic  nodules,  or  dispersed 
nodules,  may  be  found  through  the  whole  of  the  Red  Crag ; 
and  ail  of  them  were  probably  derived  from  the  Coralline 
( 'lag.  Among  the  Cetacean  bones  are  the  earbones  of  Whales, 
A\hile  other  derived  fossils  are  Crustacea  from  the  London 
Clay.' 

The  'coprolites'  yield  from  45  to  fiO  per  cent,  of  Phos- 
phate of  Lime :  they  have  been  worked  near  Sutton,  Boyton, 
Bntley,  Trimley,  Bawdsey,  Shottisham,  &c.  The  beds  are 
however  becoming  exhausted.     (See  p.  244.) 

The  (juestion  whether  some  of  the  forms  characteristic 
of  the  Coralline  Crag  may  not  he  derived  from  older  deposits, 
ia  important,  but,  according  to  Mr.  Wood,  it  is  a  still  more 
complicated  problem  whether  or  not  the  fossils  of  the  Bed 
Crag  in  its  various  stages  have  a  derived  origin. 

The  fossils  of  the  Red  Crag  include  the  Tropkon  (Fusus) 
antiquum,  of  which  the  sinistra!  or  left-sided  form  {var. 
contrariuyn),  according  to  Mr.  Wood,  is  found  in  the  Walton 
Crag,  while  the  dextral  form  abounds  in  the  rest  of  the  Red 
Crag.  Other  fossils  are  Pecten  operculari^,  Pectnncidus 
gfycl'inerie,  Mactra  arciiata,  Af.  ov(dl«,  Telllna  Mlqua, 
CnrdiuTn  edule,  U.  angxtstafum,  Mytilus  edulia,  Xasaa 
reticosa,  Bucdnum  tenerum,  B.  undatum,  Natica  catena, 
JV.  multipu-nctatn.  Purpura  teti'agona,  P.  lapillua,  Tiirri- 
tella  incraasata,  &c. 

In  the  famous  sections  at  Chillesford  the  Scrobicnlaria 
Crag  rests  upon  the  Red  Crag  (uf  Butley),  and  is  directly 

'  Many  rotsil  bones  and  teeth  waRbed  out  of  the  Red  Crag  may  ha 
picked  up  on  the  beach  at  lUrwich  and  Walton. 
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overlaid  by  the  Chillesford  Beds.  It  was  these  sections,  first 
noticed  hv  Mr.  Prestwich,  which,  led  to  the  relations  of  the 
Norwich  ( Fluvio-marine)  Crag  and  Eed  Cmg  being  deter- 
mined— the  former  being  the  equivalent  of  the  higher  por- 
tion of  the  latter.     (See  p.  289.) 

From  a  careful  study  of  the  Crag  district  Mr.  S.V.Wood, 
jun..  concludes  that  the  northei^n  part  of  the  Red  Crag  area 
continued  to  receive  accumulations  up  to  and  during  the 
time  when  the  Fluvio-marine  Crag  was  deposited;  these  bedi 
were  overlaid  conformably  by  the  Chillesford  Beds,  while  in 
tlie  southern  part  of  the  Red  Crag  area,  as  at  Walton-on-4he- 
Naze,  the  Chillesford  Beds  overlapped  and  rested  unconform- 
ably  upon  the  lower  portion  of  the  Red  Crag. 


NORWICH    CSAO    SEBIE8. 


Laminated  Series.     (Gunn.) 


The  seams  of  shelly  sand  or  crag  which  occur  in  Norfolk 
are  of  a  very  impersistent  character,  but  the  researches  of  the 
Mes^srs.  Wood,  of  Mr.  F.  \V.  Harmer,  and  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Taylor, 
have  demonstrated  that  tliere  are  at  least  three  horizons  of 
eiag  which  are  termed  the  Fluvio-marine  Crag  or  Norwich 
(Vag  proper,  the  Chillesford  Crag,  and  the  Bure  Valley  Crag; 
and  that  these  are  marked  by  some  differences  in  the  assem- 
blage of  mollusca. 

Th(»  formation,  to  which  the  term  'Norwich  Crag  series' 
seems  applicable,  compri.^es  a  variable  set  of  beds,  of  sand?, 
laminated  clays,  and  shingle,  with  in  places  seams  of  shells 
which  rest  on  the  Clialk,  attain  a  thickness  of  about  30  feet, 
and  are  overlaid  by  the  Glacial  deposits. 


NORWICH   CRAG   SERIES. 
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[In  this  section  No,  5  ia  tlie  representative  of  the  -Bute 
A'alley  Beds,  No.  4  embraces  tlie  Chillesford  Beds,  and 
Xos.  2  and  3  include  the  Flu v in-marine  Crag.  The  beds  are 
\  fry  variable,  and  attain  a  total  thickness  of  about  20  feet. 
The  disturbance  in  the  Chalk  so  conspicuous  in  1868,  is  not 
very  marked  in  the  portions  of  Chalk  now  exposed  (1 876).] 


L'IhUe  (dlitorbed). 


The  FIi 
sands  and  shingli 


FlaTio-marine  Crag.' 

Crag  consists  of  buff-coloured  shelly 
3  false-bedded,  having  a  thickness  of 

neans  b  f^od  name,  as  tbi:  CliiUeaford  Beds  are  in 
and  the  Burs  Valley  Beds  cont^  some  fl:eahwater 
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5  or  10  feet,  and  containing  an  admixture  of  marine  and 
freshwater  moUusca.  It  is  probably  of  the  same  age  as  the 
upper  part  of  the  Sed  Crag,  as  both  deposits  in  places  are 
overlaid  conformably  by  the  Chillesford  Beds. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Taylor  first  drew  prominent  attention  to  the 
feet  that  at  Bramerton,  where  two  layers  of  Crag  are  to  k 
seen,  the  upper  division  contained  shells  of  a  more  northern 
or  arctic  character  than  the  lower  one ;  and  this  Upper  Crag 
(or  'Taylor's  Bed')  was  identified  by  the  Messrs.  Wood  with 
the  shell-bed  above  the  Red  Crag  at  Chillesford* 

At  the  base  of  the.  Fluvio-marine  Crag  is  a  bed  termed 
by  Mr.  John  Gunn  the  '  Stone  bed.'  It  rests  on  the  Chalk 
the  surface  of  which  is  occasionally  bored  bv  Pholas,  and 
much  furrowed  and  eroded.  This  bed  yields  numerous  Mam- 
malian remains,  including  Miuitodon  ArvemensiS,  Elepluu 
nierUUonidis^IIippopotanins  niajor^  Rhinoceros  leptorhinuSj 
Cervus^  Equua^  Boa^  Trofjontherinrti  Cuvieri^  &c.* 

The  Fluvio-marine  Crag  l)eds  are  well  sho^vn  at  Thorpe, 
Postwick,  and  Bramerton  near  Norwich,  at  Bulchamp,  Wang- 
ford  (10  feet),  and  Thorpe  near  Aldborough  in  Suffolk;  they 
have  also  been  exposed  at  Bungay,  as  Mr.  C.  Reid  has  deter- 
mined. 

Among  the  common  fossils  are  Tellina  Miqua^  T.  hittu 
T,  prcetenuis^  Cavdiuni  edule,  Mytilua  ednlis,  Mactra 
(several  species),  Litovlna  lltorea^  Conovulus  pyrami- 
dalis^  Purpura  lapilluM,  Trophon  8C(darifanne^  T.  aii- 
tiqitum^  Turritella  communis,  Cerithium  punctnturiu 
Pahidina  vudia^  Hj/drobiu  ventrosa,  Balanxis  crenatvs, 
Fish-remains,  &c.    Scrohicularia  plana  occurs  at  Bramerton. 

Jet  and  Beekitc  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  Fluvio- 
marine  Crag. 

*  Mr.  t'harlesworth  pftve  the  name  Manimaliferous  Gray  to  the  entiw 
series  of  beils,  hut  it  is  now  known,  throujrh  the  researches  of  Mr.  Gunn, 
tliat  the  remains  helonjjr  properly  to  the  basement-  or  stone-bed,  and  that 
when  found  higher  up  in  the  series  they  show  signs  of  being  derived. 
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CMllesford  Beds. 

The  Chillesford  Beds  (so  named  from  Chillesford  near 

Urford,   in   SuflFolk)   are  subdivided    by 'Mr.  Wood,   jun., 

into: — 

2.  Chillesford  Clay. 

1.  Chillesford  Sand  with  Shell-bed. 

The  Chillesford  Sand  consists  of  micaceous  sand  with  a 
shelly  bed  (not  constant) ;  this  passes  upwards  into  a  bed  of 
laminated  micaceous  clay,  containing  a  few  shells — the  Chil- 
lesford Clay.     The  entire  thickness  is  from  20  to  25  feet. 

The  fossils  include  Astarte  borealls,  Tellina  obliqua, 
T.  lata,  T.  pra^enuia,  Cardiura  edule,  Cyprina  hlandica, 
Nucula  Cobboldice,  Mactra  ovalis,  Mya  truncata  ( =  Mya 
bed  of  the  Eev.  0.  Fisher),  Purpura  crispata,  Litorina 
litorea. 

Mr.  Wood  observes  that  the  Chillesford  Clay  varies  from 
a  dark  blue  tenacious  laminated  clay,  as  at  Aldeby  and 
Easton  Cliff,  to  a  loamy  micaceous  sand,  more  or  less  inter- 
bedded  with  seams  of  laminated  clay,  as  on  the  immediate 
west  of  Beccles,  and  on  the  south  of  Norwich,  but  it  is  easily 
recognizable  everywhere. 

In  the  pit  at  Bramerton,  near  Norwich,  the  following 
beds  are  seen  resting  upon  the  Chalk  : — 

Feet 

Chillesford  Beds        i  OhiUesford  Clay    ....      1 

I  Chillesfoid  Sand  with  Shell-bed    .      6 

HuTio-marine  Ciag   \  Unfossiliferoue  Sand      ...    12 

I  FluYio-manne  Crag       ...      6 

Between  the  Fluvio-marine  Crag  and  Chillesford  Beds  at 
this  locality  is  a  layer  of  unfossiliferous  sand  about  12  feet 
in  thickness,  which  Mr.  Wood  considers  as  equivalent  to  the 
Scrobicularia  Crag  of  the  Chillesford  Section,  which  is  as 
follows : — 

u 
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net 

Ohillesford  Bed.  {  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^_^-       '    « 

^<^"*-   •IS^o^^T'^  :  :  :   :{? 

At  Bramerton  and  Chillesford  the  Chillesford  Beds,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Wood,  are  marine ;  while  at  Easton  Bavent, 
Burgh  Kiln  (near  Aylsham),  Coltishall,  Horstead,  AldeLy* 
(Toft  Monks)^  the  Chillesford  Beds  are  fluvio-marine  io 
character. 

The  Chillesford  Beds  are  overlaid  by  the  Bure  Valley 
Beds,  which  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  Pliocene  and 
Glacial  series. 

Bure  Valley  Beds. 
Westleton  Beds — (Prestwich). 

Tliese  beds — the  pebbly  sands  and  pebble-beds — have 
been  elucidated  and  described  by  Messrs.  S.  V.  W'ood,  jun., 
and  F.  \V.  Harmer.  The  sands  are  mostly  of  a  deep  orange 
colour,  and  in  tliem  are  seams  and  beds  of  rolled  pebbles, 
which  sometimes  so  predominate  as  to  form  masses  of  shingle: 
seams  of  laminated  clay  are  not  uncommon. 

Near  Halesworth  and  Henham  they  are  described  as 
forming  true  beaches,  and  at  the  latter  place  they  attain  a 
thickness  of  25  feet. 

The  base  of  the  Sands,  when  resting  on  the  Chalk,  is 
often  occupied  by  an  accumulation  of  shell-patches,  known 
as  Cmg  {Tellina-Balthica  Crag):  recognizable  forms  occur 
at  Crostwick,  Eackheath,;.  Spixworth,  Wroxham,  Belaugh, 
Weyboum,  Runton,  and  Trimmingham. 

According  to  Messrs.  Wood  and  Harmer  they  form  the 
base  of  the  whole  Glacial  series,  and  indicate  the  first  setting 

1  The  fossils  of  the  Aldeby  Beds  have  been  most  carefully  worked  ont 
by  Messrs.  W.  M.  Crowfoot  and  E.  T.  Dowson. 
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in  of  the  great  Glacial  aubaidence.     Tliey  consider  them  to 

be  unconformable  to  the  Chillesford  Beds,  liecause  in  certain 
placea  along  the  Bure  Valley  and  near  Halesworth,  the  Chilles- 
ford Beds  have  been  denuded  prior  to  their  accunmlation. 
They  are  characterized  hy  the  first  appearance  in  England  of 
TeUina  Baltkica  [soliduta).  The  other  foasiU  include  Tel- 
Una  obliqua,  Cypnna  hlandica,  Leda  obionr/oldes,  Car- 
dium  dale,  Litorina  litorea,  &c. 

These  beds  range  from  the  Bure  Valley  past  Norwich 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Southwohl,  and  expand  northwards 
into  the  Weyhoum  sand.  In  the  Norfolk  Cliffs  they  form  a 
very  variable  series. 

East  of  Cromer  the  sand  becoraes  charged  with  lignite, 
and  often  laminated  with  bands  of  lignitiferous  clay,  in 
which  condition  it  constitutes  the  '  Laminated  beds '  of  Sir. 
John  Gunn.'  It  passes  up  in  places  by  interbedding  into  the 
Cromer  TiU. 

In  some  localities  near  Norwich  there  is  no  definite  line 
of  separation  between  the  Bure  Valley  Beds  and  the  Chilles- 
ford Beds,  and  Fluvio-raarine  Crag  beneath ;  and  moreover 
they  aeem  all  of  them  to  be  so  closely  connected  in  their  de- 
rivation and  method  of  accumulation,  that  I  prefer  classing 
them  together  as  one  group — the  Norwich  Crag  sei'ies. 


FOESST  BED  SERIES, 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  deposits  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  is  the  so-called  Forest  Bed  of  Cromer  on  the 

'  Mr.  Quan  eonaiders  Iheee  l-aminftted  beds  to  represent  the  Obillesrord 
Clav ;  lie,  however,  uses  the  term  Laminatt^d  eeriea  na  h  coiuprtiheiiEivB 
lerm  for  nil  the  stroia  from  the  Flu vio-iu urine  Cm|i  to  the  base  of  the 
Qlacisl  series,  fuid  in  the  sftiue  sense  sa  ibe  term  Nomich  Crag  tieriea  is 
here  used. 
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Norfolk  Coast.  This  bed,  so  noted  for  the  Mammalian  re- 
mains which  it  has  yielded,  maintains  a  remarkable  persiKt- 
ence  wherever  it  has  been  observed,  at  about  the  same  level, 
along  the  shore  or  fore-shore  between  Bmiton  in  Xorfolk 
and  Kcssingland  in  Suffolk. 

The  Forest  Bed  occmrs  at  the  base  of  the  Glacial  series,  and 
beneath  the  pebbly  sands  and  the  laminated  beds  (  =  Bure 
Valley  Beds).  But  its  precise  relations  to  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  Norwich  Crag  Series  have  not  been  determined. 
Its  junction  with  the  Chalk  has  never  been  obj»erved,  and 
therefore  the  total  thickness  of  the  series  is  unknown. 

Its  persistence  thus  along  the  coast  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  if,  as  Lyell  considered,  there  must  have  beeo  a 
subsidence  of  the  forest  to  the  amount  of  400  or  500  feet, 
and  a  re-elevation  of  the  same  to  an  equal  extent,  in  order 
to  allow  the  ancient  surface  of  the  Chalk  with  its  covering  of 
soil,  on  which  the  forest  grew,  to  be  first  covered  with 
several  hundred  feet  of  drift. 

As  the  Forest  Bed  is  intimately  associated  with  several 
other  l)eds  of  local  interest,  the  term  Forest  Bed  Series  seems 
most  applicable  to  these  deposits. 

To  the  indefatigable  researches  of  Mr.  Jolin  Gunn  ve 
chiefly  owe  our  knowledge  of  the  physical  geography  and 
the  very  interesting  fauna  and  flora  of  the  period  when  these 
beds  were  deposited.     Some  of  his  remarks  I  now  quote. 

'  The  soil  of  the  Forest  Bed  appears  to  consist  of  an 
argillaceous  sand  and  gravel  (pan),  or  a  compound  of  both, 
and  to  have  been  deposited  in  an  estuary.  Bones  of  EUphas 
meridionalis^  together  mth  a  great  variety  of  deer  and 
other  mammals,  sharply  fractured,  but  not  rolled,  are  found 
in  it,  especially  in  the  gravel,  which  is  called  the  "  Elephant- 
bed  "  on  that  account.  These  are  associated  with  the  bones 
of  whales  and  fragments  of  wood,  indicating  that  the  Estuary 
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was  open  to  the  sea,  most  probablj  nortbwards,  for  the 
sdmigsion  of  the  whales ;  while  it  appears  to  have  been 
flosed  at  the  StraitB  of  Dover  and  Calais,  to  afford  a  passa^jte 
lor  the  mammals  into  this  country.  This  deposit  of  the 
;■■  >il  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  phase  of  the  Forest  Bed ; 
and  liere,  we  may  observe,  a  long  interval  may  have  in- 
tervened between  this  and  the  second  phase,  which  dates 
fi-ora  the  raising  of  the  soil  to  the  surface  of  the  waters  and 
tbe  {jro-svth  of  the  forest  upon  it.  In  this  the  remains  of  the 
E,  antiquu8  are  most  abundant ;  other  varieties  of  the 
Elephant  are  found  here,  together  with  Rhinoceros  etruaous 
and  Trofjontherlum  Cuvi^ri.  This  may  be  regarded  as  the 
true  Forest  Bed ;  the  stools  of  the  trees  belonging  to  it  are 
visible  along  the  coast  at  various  places  from  Kessingland 
to  Cromer.'     (Gnnn.) 

A  black  freshwater  peaty  clay,  with  Unio,  &c.,  and  a 
*  rootlet^bed '  occur  above  the  Forest  Bed  at  Hunton,  Kess- 
ingland,  &c. 

Blue  clay  and  gravel  indurated  into  '  pan '  may  he  traced 
at  intervals  along  the  coast  near  Overstrand  Gap,  Mundesley, 
Trimminghara,  and  Cromer.  At  Bacton  the  clay  ia  of  a 
greenish  colour. 

Tiiose  who  wish  to  examine  the  Forest  Bed  of  Cromer 
may  be  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  determine  itfl  exact 
relations  to  the  Glacial  beds  in  the  cliff-sections,  for  seldom 
save  at  low  tide  can  tbe  Forest  bed  be  seen  at  all,  and  it  is 
only  at  a  few  places  that  it  has  been  seen  in  situ  beneath 
the  Glacial  beds,  owing  to  the  recent  deposits  of  sand  and 
shingle  that  are  banked  up  against  the  cliffs. 

Through  the  Forest  Bed  are  scattered  cones  of  the  Scotch 
and  spruce  lirs  with  the  seeds  of  recent  plants,  and  the  bnnes 
of  at  leait  twenty  species  of  terrestrial  mammalia.  These 
mammalian  remains  occur  chiefly  in  the  pan,  and  include 
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Elephds  nieridionalia^  E.  antiquus,  Hippopotavius  major, 
Rhl)Wcero8  etruscus^  Bison  priscuSy  Cervua  (several  species), 
Trof/ontl^rium  Cuvieri  (a  gigantic  Beaver),  &c. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  John  Gunn  for  the  large 
collection  of  these  remains  placed  in  the  Norwich  Museum, 
and  to  the  late  Eev.  S.  W.  King  for  a  collection  now  in  tlie 
Museum  at  Jermyn  Street.* 

Messrs.  Wood  and  Harmer  consider  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  certain  cetacean  vertebras  found  in  the  Chillesford 
Clay  at  Chillesford,  it  is  open  to  question  whether  any  of 
the  Mammalian  remains  obtained  from  the  Fluvio-marine 
Criicr^  or  from  the  Chillesford  beds,  belonged  to  individuals 
wliich  lived  during  the  accumulation  of  these  deposits. 
The  Mastodon  teeth  found  in  the  Red  and  Fluvio-marine 
Crags,  and  in  the  Chillesford  Beds,  have,  they  think,  been 
derived  from  destroyed  freshwater  deposits  intermediate 
between  the  Coralline  Crag  and  the  Red  Crag.  From  the 
fact  tliat  no  trace  of  the  Mastodon  has  vet  been  found  amon<r 
tlie  abimdant  elephantine  remains  from  the  Poorest  Bed,  they 
consider  it  doubtful  whether  that  animal  lived  during  the 
age  of  the  Chillesford  Crag ;  since  the  Forest  Bed,  if  it  be 
not  actually  coeval  with  this  deposit  containing  Mas- 
toilon  remains,  is  evidently  separated  from  the  latest  of  them 
by  an  interval  of  time  too  slight  (and  accompanied  apparcDtly 
by  no  change  of  climate)  satisfactorily  to  account  for  tbe 
disappearance  of  this  great  proboscidean  genus. 

Thus,  while  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  Forest 
Bed  Series,  with  its  estuarine  soil,  its  land  surface,  and  subse- 

^  A  great  number  of  Mammalian  remains  have  been  dredgred  off  the 
Coast;  according  to  Mr.  S.  Woodward,  the  Oyster  Rid  jre  off  Happishiin;li 
and  the  Knole  Sand  off  Yarmouth  have  contributed  most  largely.  He  men- 
tioned that  at  one  time  the  Rev.  James  Lavton  of  Catiield  had  as  luiinv 
as  COO  grinders  of  the  Elephant  t  Most  of  these  remains,  however,  beloii^r 
to  a  Post-Glacial  deposit,  and  not  to  the  Forest  Bed. 
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quent  freshwater  deposits,  may  not  have  been  accumulated 
(at  any  rate  in  part)  contemporaneously  with  the  deposition 
of  the  Fluvio-marine  Crag,  its  exact  relation  to  the  Chilles- 
ford  Beds  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  but  there  is  no  question 
whatever  that  subsequent  depression  allowed  the  Bure  Valley 
Beds  to  extend  over  a  larger  area  than  that  occupied  by  the 
Fluvio-marine  Crag  and  Chillesford  Beds,  and  to  rest  in  places 
directly  upon  the  Forest  Bed  Series. 
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SECTION    IV. 

QUATEENAEY   OE   POST-TEETIAEY. 

Chapter  X. 

POST-PLIOCENE  OR  PLEISTOCENE. 

In  considering  the  deposits  of  Post-Pliocene  date  that  oc<5ur 
in  different  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  one  is  immediately 
struck  with  their  wide  range  and  extensive  distribution  as 
compared  with  the  other  and  older  strata.  These  deposits, 
known  under  the  familiar  name  of  Drift,  have  but  lately  re- 
ceived their  due  acknowledgment  and  rank  as  geological 
formations,  being  in  many  publications  treated  as  superficial 
deposits,  and  as  apparently  belonging  to  quite  another  order 
of  creation  to  the  more  *  solid '  rocks  that  underlie  them.  As 
these  Drift  deposits  rival  and  even  exceed  in  thickness  some 
formations  in  our  geological  tables,  and  as,  taken  collectively, 
they  have  a  more  direct  influence  upon  Agriculture  than 
any  other  formation,  their  importance  may  be  readily  con- 
ceded. But  I  am  well  aware  that  in  most  cases  it  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  show  these  Drifts  with 
any  approach  to  accuracy  on  a  map  smaller  than  that  of  the  one- 
inch  Ordnance  Siir\'ey,  and  upon  that  they  are  now  repre- 
sented by  the  Geological  Survey  of  England  and  Wales. 
Moreover,  the  Drifts  themselves  play  a  comparatively  insig- 
nificant part  in  the  formation  of  our  scenery,  for  the  great 
features  that  our  country  now  possesses  were  nearly  all  marked 
out  before  the  Drifts  were  deposited. 


QUATEB^TAET.     ^^^^^^^^W^ 

The  word  'Diluvium'  waa  originally  applied  to  deposits 
supposed  to  have  been  formed  or  deposited  during  violent 
wat<;r  action,  such  ae  would  take  place  in  periods  of  excessive 
rain-fall,  causing  torrents  of  water  in  the  rivers,  floods  or 
deluges,  or  by  the  sea  or  rivers  bursting  through  sorae 
bank  or  eea-w^U,  It  is  a  term  now  little  used,  owing 
to  the  deposits  termed  Diluvial  being  frequently  misun- 
deratood  to  indicate  a  Universal  Deluge,  The  terra  '  Drift' 
is  generally  synonyraons,  and  would  naturally  refer  to 
beds  fomaed  from  rocks  at  a  distance  from  the  localities 
where  they  have  been  deposited.  '  For  instance ' — to  quote 
Conybefire  (1822) — '  when  we  find  rounded  pebbles  derived 
from  rocks  which  exist  in  S'Uu  only  in  the  mountains  of  the 
north  and  west,  scattered  over  the  plains  of  the  midland 
eoimties,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  cuiTents  drifted  from  the 
former  point  to  the  latter ;  and  it  often  affords  a  curious  and 
interesting  problem  to  the  geologist  to  trace  these  travelled 
fragments  to  their  native  massea,  often  hundreds  of  miles 
distant.  The  accumulations  of  this  gra^'el  above  referred  to, 
in  the  midland  counties,  especially  along  the  plains  at  the 
foot  of  the  escarpment  of  the  chain  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  on 
the  borders  of  Glouceatershire,  Northamptonshire,  and  War- 
wickshire, are  of  surprising  extent,  and  the  materials  brought 
together  are  from  so  many  quarters,  that  it  would  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  form  a  nearly  complete  suite  of  the  geological  for- 
mations of  England  from  their  fragments  here  deposited. 
Portions  of  the  same  gravel  have  been  swept  onwards  through 
transverse  valleys  affording  openings  across  the  chains  of 
Oohte  and  Chalk  hills,  as  far  as  the  plains  surrounding  the 
metropolis;  but  the  principal  mass  of  the  diluvial  gravel  in 
this  latter  quarter  is  derived  from  the  partial  destniction  of 
the  neighbouring  Chalk  hills,  consisting  of  flints  washed  out 
from  thence,  and  subsequently  rounded  by  attrition.' 

In  considering  the  relations  of  the  different  Drift  deposits 
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we  enter  upon  a  subject  of  great  difficulty,  and  yet,  perbaps, 
during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  no  subject  has  received 
greater  attention  than  the  elucidation  of  their  method  of  for- 
mation and  respective  ages. 

The  Drifts  include  deposits  of  loam,  sand,  g^vel,  and 
clay ;  they  occur  at  all  levels ;  some  clearly  owe  theu*  origin 
t^  the  action  of  our  present  rivers,  some  to  the  agency  of  the 
sea,  and  some  to  glaciers,  ice-sheets,  and  icebergs :  some  also 
indicate  a  combination  of  two  or  more  of  these  agencies  in 
their  formation,  dispersion,  and  accumulation. 

That  the  Pliocene  Period  was  succeeded  by  one  of  intense 
cold  has  been  fully  proved ;  the  changes  of  temperature  were 
gradual,  but  at  the  same  time,  looked  at  in  a  large  way,  this 
cold  period  can  be  well  defined,  and  the  deposits  belonging 
to  it  are  considered  as  of  Glacial  age.  Thus,  in  speaking  of 
Glacial  deposits,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  t^rm  refers 
rather  to  age  and  climate  than  to  method  of  formation. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  this  Glacial 
Period,  or  *  Great  Ice  Age,'  was  not  necessarily  the  most 
important  Glacial  period  that  has  occurred  during  geological 
times.  Mr.  CroU  has  stated  his  opinion  that  these  periods  of 
intense  cold  were  periodical:  we  have  indications  of  transport 
by  ice  agency  in  the  Chalk  period ;  and  in  Permian  times, 
as  Prof.  Ramsay  has  shown,  we  have  true  Glacial  deposits. 
The  deposits,  however,  that  evidence  the  Post-Pliocene  Glacial 
period  are  the  most  extensive  of  the  kind,  and  their  presena- 
tion  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  Post-Glacial 
changes  have  not  been  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  allow  denu- 
dation to  obliterate  them.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
extensive  river-gravels  and  brickearths. 

Mr.  James  Geikie  has  well  obser\'ed  that,  even  now,  the 
action  of  the  weather,  of  frost,  rain,  and  rivers,  is  slowly 
but  surely  effacing  the  marks  left  by  the  old  glaciers.  And 
should  our  islands  eventually  become  submerged,  it  might 
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well  be  that,  as  the  land  sank  dowu,  what  the  atmospheric 
forces  had  failed  to  obliterate  would  succumb  to  the  actiou 
of  the  sea;  and  should  the  land  be  afterwards  re-elevat«d,  it 
is  very  doubtful  indeed  whether  a  single  recognizable  trace  of 
former  Glacial  work  would  remain. 

In  the  following  pages  I  shall,  after  describing  the  nature 
of  the  deposits,  only  indicate  their  distribution  in  a  very 
general  manner. 

Some  of  the  Drift  deposits  rcay  indeed  be  of  earlier  age 
than  the  Glacial  period,  for  if  we  believe  that  a  considerable 
mass  of  the  Cliaik,  which  must  have  covered  the  greater  part 
of  England  and  probably  the  whole  of  Wales,  was  removed  by 
marine  denudation,  and  some  of  the  Tertiary  beds  are  made 
lip  entirely  of  flint  pebbles,  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  of 
the  plateau-gravels  whose  age  ia  as  yet  undetermined,  may  be 
due  in  part  to  marine  denudatioo  of  the  Chalk  in  Tertiary 
timefl.  Moreover,  the  deposit  called  Clay-wit h-flints  may  l>e 
of  all  ages  subsequent  tu  the  consolidation  of  the  Chalk  and 
its  elevation  to  form  a  laud  area. 

The  Quaternary  phenomena  and  deposits  may  be  roughly 
classed  as  follows : ' — • 

iSub-aMal.—iioih,  Feat,  Subnuiriiie  Forests,  CavBms  and  Cftvem- 
deposits,  SpnQ^  and  Tufa,  Blown  Sand,  Slc. 

Fluviatile  imd  Lacuttrine. — Valley  Gravels  scd  Brickearth. 
Jtfarine.— RaiBed  Bcouhes,  Biinle  Beds,  Shing'Le-beocheg,  Ac 
Glocinl. — Boulder  Clay,  Univel,  &c. 

Id  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  classify  these  various  deposits  exactly  according  to 
their  relative  ages.  Some  Caverns  may  be  exceedingly  old; 
in  fact,  their  formation  might  commence  soon  after  the  con- 
flolidation  of  the  rocks  in  which  they  have  been  excavated. 
The  deposits  met  with  in  them  may,  so  far  as  the  physical 
evidence  is  concerned,  be  of  many  veiy  different  ages. 
*  This  is  oolj  given  as  a  very  general  classification. 
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Some  of  our  valley-deposits  may  (it  has  been  conjectured) 
be  Pre-Glacialy  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  this  opinion 
without  attempting  to  classify  the  gravels  and  brickearths 
formed  by  different  rivers. 

There  is  no  question,  however,  about  the  antiquity  and 
relative  position  of  most  of  the  deposits  of  Glacial  age,  and 
of  these  we  may  first  treat. 

In  places  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  glacial 
gravels  and  river  gravels. 

*  Considerable  accumulations  of  fluviatile  gravel  occur  in 
the  valleys,  often  at  great  heights  above  the  present  rivers. 
This  gravel,  when  traced  up  stream,  becomes  coarser  and 
earthier,  and  not  a  few  of  the  stones  even  show  faint  traces 
of  striae.  As  we  follow  it  still  farther  into  the  mountains,  it 
appears  to  pass  into,  or  at  least  it  cannot  be  distinguished 
from,  moraine  debris.  Opposite  the  mouths  of  some  of  the 
mountain  valleys,  great  deposits  of  hummocky  angular  and 
sub-angular  gravel  make  their  appearance.'     (J.  Geikie.) 


GLACIAL    PEBIOD. 


The  Glacial  period,  so  called,  has  itself  been  marked  by 
many  changes,  the  duration  of  which  geologists  can  only 
speculate  upon. 

Upwards  of  200,000  years  ago  the  earth  (says  Mr.  James 
Geikie),  as  we  know  from  the  calculations  of  astronomers,  was 
so  placed  in  regard  to  the  sun  that  a  series  of  physical  changes 
was  induced,  which  eventually  resulted  in  conferring  upon 
our  hemisphere  a  most  intensely  severe  climate.  But  the 
observations  of  geologists,  comparing  the  past  with  the 
present,  had  many  years  ago  led  them  to  infer  such  a  period 
of  cold. 

In  the  mountainous  districts  the  direct  action  of  former 
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glaciers  may  be  traced;  Blocs  percliAs  are  found  in  most 
valleys  in  tbe  Lake  District  and  Xorlli  Wales,  while  grooved 
and  polished  rock-surfacea  and  stiiiited  stones  have  been  de- 
tected in  many  places.  In  some  of  the  low-lands  are  deposits 
of  di&tant  origin  which  cannot  have  been  accumulated  by 
rain  and  rivers,  nor  have  been  formed  unaided  by  marine 
action. 

In  1831  Mr.  J.  Trimmer  detected  traces  of  stratified 
drift  containing  marine  ehells  at  a  height  of  1,300  feet  on 
Moel  Tryfaen,  which  indicated  a  submergence  to  this  extent 
iu  .Poat-Ptiocene  times ;  and  in  1 842  Dr.  Buckland  recognized 
the  former  exibtence  of  glaciers  in  many  ptrts  of  North 
Wales, 

Since  this  period  the  subject  bas  been  very  extensively 
studied,  and  tbe  general  conclusions  may  be  stated  to  be, 
that  during  what  is  called  tbe  Glacial  period  tbe  northern 
parts  of  England  and  Wales  were  covered  with  ice; — (to 
quote  Prof.  Ramsay)  'the  average  level  of  the  land  may  then 
ha\-e  been  higher  than  at  present,  by  elevation  of  the  whole, 
and  a  little  because  it  had  not  suffered  so  much  degradation: 
but  whether  this  was  so  or  not,  the  mountains  and  much  of  i 
the  low-lands  were  covered  with  a  universal  coating  of  ice, 
probably  as  thick  as  that  in  the  north  of  Greenland  in  the  ' 
present  day.'  Small  glaciers  were  locally  formed  on  the 
Suowdonian  and  Cumljrian  hills.  'During  the  time  that 
these  great  results  were  being  produced  by  glacial  action, 
there  were  occiisional  important  oscillations  in  femperatiu-e, 
80  that  the  ice  sometimes  increased  and  sometimes  diminished, 
and  land  animals  that  lived  habitually  in  more  temperate 
regions,  at  intervals  advanced  north  or  retieated  south  with 
tbe  retreating  or  advancing  ice.  At  length,  however,  a  slow  . 
submersion  of  the  land  took  place.' 

During  the  time  when  the  lands  in  North  Wales  and  the 
north  of  England  were  covered  with  ice,  it  has  been  conjecture^  j 
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that  the  southern  tracts  of  Wales  and  England  were  submerged, 
and  then  material  extruded  by  the  glaciers  was  dispersed  over 
the  submerged  country,  while  ice-bergs  may  have  given  their 
contributions  to  the  drifts  that  are  scattered  over  the  country. 

m 

The  subsequent  period  of  greater  submergence,  which  in 
Wales  was  more  than  1,300  feet,  was  attended  by  the  disper- 
sion and  deposition  of  more  material. 

Again  the  land  rose,  and  glaciers  were  formed  in  Xorth 
Wales  and  in  the  I^ke  District.  Those  who  visit  Noith 
Wales  should  carrv  Prof.  Bamsav's  '  Old  Glaciers  of  Switzer- 
land  and  North  Wales'  in  their  pockets.  With  this  giiMe 
the  many  obvious  facts  will  be  understood  even  by  those  who 
have  never  seen  a  glacier — the  old  records  of  glacial  action 
are  as  certainlv  marked  on  the  rocks  and  in  the  vallevs,  a?  is 
the  hand  of  man  in  the  hiero<^lyphics  on  ancient  monuments. 

This  is  but  a  feeble  sketch  of  the  great  changes  indicated 
during  the  (xlacial  period,  but  it  would  be  impossible  here  to 
do  justice  in  so  small  a  space  as  must  be  allotted  to  the  sul>- 
ject,  and  those  who  would  pursue  the  subject  further  should 
consult  3Ir.  James  Geikie's  '  Great  Ice  Age.' 

It  may,  however,  be  useful  to  give  the  following  summary 
by  Mr.  Geikie  of  the  great  clianges  that  occurred  over  the 
British  Islands  in  the  Qiiaternar}'  period  :  * — 

1.  Indications  of  approaching  cold  are  met  with  in  the  Xewer  Pliocene 

deposits. 

2.  Intense  grlacial  conditions,  with  great  confluent  glaciers;  inter- 

mediate mild,  and  warm  periods :  arctic  and  southern  mammalia 
visit  Britain  alternately,  according  as  climatal  conditions  become 
suited  to  their  needs. 

3.  Disappearance  of  arctic  conditions.    Britain  continental,  with  cli- 

mate changing  from  cold  to  temperate  and  genial,  and  apnn 
to  temperate.  In  early  stages  of  continental  conditions  the 
arctic  mammalia  invade  Britain ;  subsequently  these  disappear, 
and  arc  succeeded  by  the  hippopotamus,  and  other  southern  foriu^. 

*  This  Summary,  which  has  been  kindly  furnished  to  me  by  Mr.  Geikie, 
lepreeents  the  \iew8  which  are  set  forth  in  the  New  Edition  of  his  work. 
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■1.  Gradual  submergence  of  the  land  to  n  depll;  in  Wnles  of  not  lew 
tlrnn  1,400  feet.  Depression  proboblypartiiil  and  dying- out  rapidly 
towards  the  south.  Olimnte  temperate,  but  passing  to  cold-tem- 
perate, and  to  sicttc  in  Scotland. 

5.  Grudual  re-elevotion  of  the  land.     Snowfields  and  glaciers  increAse 

Qutil  for  the  last  time  all  Scotland,  Wales,  and  the  northern 
districts  of  England  are  covered  vith  an  ice-sbeet. 

6.  Retreat  of  the  ice.    Great  floods  from  the  meltinp  ice  distribute 

vast  quantitiee  of  grave!  and  sand  over  the  low  giounds. 

7.  Period  of  great  local  glaciers.    Land   of  less  extent  than  now. 

I'loating  ice.    Climate  arctic. 

8.  Britain  becomee  contineutal.    Summer  and  winter  temperatures 

mote  eicessive  than  now.     Age  of  great  forests. 
8.  Final  insulation  of  Britain.     Climate  humid.     Decay  of  the  forests 
and  accimiiilation  of  jieat-moases.  Laud  of  leas  extent  than  now. 
10.  Partial  re-elevation;  climate  temperate  ;  the  Present.* 

This  Hummaiy  will  be  BiifScient  to  indicate  the  great 
changes  that  have  taken  place  since  Pliocene  times,  changes 
which  have  not  only  modified  the  life-history  of  different 
tracts,  but  likewise  the  character  of  the  Bediments,  rendering 
the  minute  examination  of  the  various  Euperficial  deposits  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  interest.  And  yet  as  they  are  more 
minutely  divided  in  different  localities,  we  find  a  greater 
difficulty  in  classifying  them  according  to  time,  than  is  expe- 
rienced in  the  larger  divisions  of  the  older  stratified  rocks. 

I  Olaoial  Depoitta. 

The  Glacial  depoi^its,  or  rather  the  deposits  of  Glacial 
age,  include  various  gravels,  sands,  h>amfi,  and  clays,  The 
term  'Boulder  Clay'  is  applied  essentially  to  the  deposits  of 
a  clayey  or  loamy  nature  which  contain  large  bouldere  of 
rocks  many  of  which  have  frequently  been  brought  from  a 
distance,  but  Boulder  Clay  m.iy  at  times  contain  very  few 
large  boulders,  and  at  others  be  almost  entirely  made  up  of 

'  The  effects  of  glacial  aclion  and  the  direction  of  the  old  ice-aheeta 
in  the  norUi  of  England  and  \\'ales  have  been  treated  oC  by  Tiddeman, 
Clifton  Ward,  Mackiutoah,  Goodchild,  De  Itaoce,  and  others. 
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them.     In  many  parts  of  the  Eastern  Counties  it  is  to  a  large 
extent  made  up  of  Chalk. 

Tlie  term  '  Till '  was  first  applied  in  Scotland  to  the  stiff 
unstratified  clays  containing  angular,  subangular,  and  rounded 
blocks  of  rock  usually  polished  and  striated,  and  is  often  need 
as  synonymous  for  Boulder  Clay:  the  former  term  is,  however, 
sometimes  restricted  to  the  product  of  land  ice,  or  of  an  ice- 
sheet,  the  latter  to  the  same  material  when  re-assorted  orwasLed 
away  and  redeposited  by  marine  action  assisted  by  icebergs. 

The  term  *  erratic'  is  applied  to  boulders  that  have 
travelled  long  distances  from  the  parent  rocks. 

In  Northumberland  and  in  Holy  Island  l^ds  of  Boulder 
Clay  and  gravel  have  been  detected ;  and  in  this  county  and 
in  Durham,  according  to  Prof.  Ramsay,  the  miners,  wliilf 
mining  a  bed  of  coal,  sometimes  find  the  seam  crop  out 
deep  underground,  against  a  mass  of  l)oulder  clay  that  fills 
an  ancient  rocky  valley  of  which  the  plain  above  gives  no  in- 
dication. 

The  distribution  of  the  granitic  boulders  from  Criffel, 
Kskdale,  and  Shap  r'ell  (Wastdale  Crag),  forms  an  interesting 
subject. 

Wastdale  Crag  (to  quote  Dr.  Nicholson)  has  been  long 
known  as  affording  most  conducing  proofs  of  tlie  action  of 
glaciers  and  icebergs  in  the  north  of  England.  The  Crag 
itself  is  much  smootlied  and  polished,  or  inouionntnU  and  in 
some  places  is  scored  by  glacial  striations,  which  have  a 
W.S.W.  and  E.N.E.  direction.  The  erratic  blocks  are  distri- 
buted in  great  numbers  over  the  country  to  the  south  and 
east  of  the  Crag  for  great  distances :  they  have  }>een  tractni 
over  tlie  Pennine  chain  to  the  Pass  of  Stainmoor  (1,500  feet) 
as  far  as  the  easteni  seaboard  of  Yorkshire. 

Speaking  of  the  Till  in  North  Lancashire,  which  is  the 
product  of  an  ice-sheet,  Mr.  Tiddeman  has  observed  that 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  it  is  not  coloured  by  the  rocb 
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■n  which  it  liee,  but  by  tho  rocks  over  which  it  has  been 
u^hed;  and  that  it  is  quite  possible,  nay  certain,  that  in 
■ime  areas  there  may  be  Till  of  totaUy  different  appearance, 
'  iilour,  and  material,  deposited  side  by  side,  by  tlie  same 
.;;;i.-Qts,  and  tinder  the  same  conditions,  at  the  same  time. 

In  tlie  neigh)K)iirhoud  of  Mauclieater  the  researches  of 
Messrs.  Hinney,  Hull,  and  others  have  shown  that  the  Dritt 
deposits  may  be  divided  thus : — 

IReddish-browu  clay  with  glacinted   pebbles  and 
buulders,  Bontetimea  contaiiuDir  liands  of  Buod. 
BDd   showia^   more   or   leea   distinct   tracea  of 
straiification. 
Middle     .Sanil    wi    I  Fine   sands,    or   gravel   composed   of  walerwom 
GmvhI.  1     pebl)W,  the  whole  dielinctl  j  stratified. 

I  R^di^h-browD  atiti'  clay  with  glacinted  pebbles, 
prcBentiog  faint  iraci»  of  strati IJCHtino. 


Lower  Boulder  Olsy.  j 


All  these  divisions  contain  marine  shells.     (See  p.  319.) 

The  thickness  of  these  deposits  is  sometimes  150  or  even 
200  feet. 

The  Boulder  Clay  contains  blocks  of  granite,  syenite, 
porphyry,  slate,  Ac' 

In  the  Isle  of  Man  Mr.  J.  Home  has  described  the  fol- 
lowing beds: — - 

Boulder  Clay,  coDtaioing  some  scratched  stones  aud  an^ilar  boulders, 

6  to  H  feet. 
Bands  and  Grufela,  finely  strati  Aed  with  many  foreign  rocks,  evidently 

a  niarine  deposit,  lij  to  10  feet. 
Bluish  clay,  very  tuugb,  cnntAimug  scratched   stones,  but  no  large 

boulden,  abi)Ut  12  feet  in  tbicknet^:  this  is  the  representative  of 

the  Scotch  Till,  and  a  product  of  tand-ice. 

These  beds  are  well  exposed  about  half  a  mile  south  of 
tonisey,  and  they  are  overlaid  (to  quote  Mr.  Home)  V>y  » 
Iries  of  well-stratified  sands  and   gravels,  wliich  evidentjf 

1  Mr.  Mockiotush  mentions  that  in 
bt>Oulders  ore  called '  Gmuitc  tumblerv, 
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rest  on  an  eroded  surface  of  the  boulder  clay,  and  pass  up- 
wards into  that  great  series  of  sands,  gravels,  and  shelly  clays 
which  form  the  cliff  from  Ramsey  to  the  Point  of  Avre.  The 
shelly  clays  contain  marine  molluscs.  Some  of  the  graveU 
belong  to  the  Kame  series.* 

In  North  Wales  there  are  many  scattered  drifts:  near 
Llandudno  IVIr.  G.  ^law  has  noticed  pockets  of  chert,  white 
sand,  and  white  clay  in  the  Mountain  Limestone ;  these  he 
thinks  may  be  Pre-Glacial  deposits.  Mr.  Mackintosh  has 
described  similar  beds  near  ilold.  At  Colwyn  (Rhos)  Bay, 
and  in  the  Peninsula  of  Wirral,  he  has  noticed  the  threefold 
division  of  the  Drift,  which  has  been  made  out  in  Lancashire. 
At  Colwyn  the  beds  are  underlaid  by  a  blue  clay  containing 
striated  stones,  which  Mr.  INIackintosh  has  traced  in  places 
through  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  Cumberland.  He 
has  also  described  many  Eskers  in  North  Wales,  Cheshire  and 
Shropshire. 

In  the  drift  of  Warwickshire,  according  to  the  Rev.  P.  B. 
I^rodie,  are  boulders  of  sandstone,  quartz  pebbles.  Chalk  and 
flints.  Oolites,  Lias,  Carl)oniferous  Limestone,  pebbles  of 
Ijower  Silurian  [or  Cambrian]  age  containing  some  remark- 
able fossils  identical  with  those  which  occiu*  in  similar  pebbles 
in  the  Trias  at  Rudleigh  Saltei*ton  in  Devonshire. 

In  the  ^lidland  Counties,  Nottinghamshire,  Derbyshire. 
Warwickshire,  I^icestershire,  jind  Northamptonshire,  there 

*  The  temi  Kanio  ia  used  in  Scotland  (Esker  in  Ireland  and  Asar  in 
Sweden)  to  denote  certain  peculiar  ridjres  and  mounds  of  drift  which  Test 
on  the  Boulder  ('lay  and  other  Glacial  Drifta,  and  re^rardinp:  whcHe  oripn 
there  has  been  much  diversity  of  opinion.  Some  preologists  maintain  thit 
tliey  have  been  formed  in  the  sea  during  submergence ;  others  that  they 
were  pnnluced  by  marine  agency  during  the  elevation  of  the  area  after 
submergence ;  some  again  consider  that  they  are  due  to  the  action  of  sub- 
glacial  waters  (waters  flowing  underneath  land-ice),  or  that  they  are 
murainic  accumulations;  while  yet  others  have  attributed  them  to 
.orrential  or  fluviatile  action. 
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are  estensive  deposita  of  Drift  formed  of  rocks  from  maiij 
different  fonnations,  Cbalk,  Oolites,  lAa3,  Coal  Measures, 
Millstone  Grit,  Carbimiferoua  Limestone,  &c. 

At  Annesley,  in  Nottinghamshire,  Mr.  Aveline  deacribea 
the  gravel  as  sometimes  cemented  together  into  a  breccia^ 
and  at  Blidworth  are  some  isolated  musses  popularly  known 
as  Druiriical  remains.  These  curious  blocks  werp,  no  doubt, 
first  roughly  shaped  out  by  the  un';eraent«d  gravel  having 
been  denuded  from  around  the  cemented  portions,  leaving 
the  Utter  standing  high  above  the  level  of  the  ground.  Some 
of  these  were  afterwards  shaped  by  men  into  their  present 
forms. 

In  the  Great  Ponton  cutting  on  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  in  Lincolnshire  (to  quote  Professor  Morris),  'we  see 
the  drift  on  either  side  of  the  cutting  buoying  up  an  enor- 
mous irregular  mass  of  oolitic  rock,  through  which  the 
cutting  has  passed.  This  mass  of  rock  is  430  feet  long,  and, 
at  its  deepest  part,  30  feet  thick;  it  is  much  broken  and 
disturbed,  but  the  parts  retain  to  some  extent  their  relative 
position,  and  belong  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  Oolitic  beda 
of  the  district.'  He  observes  that  although  distinctly  isolated, 
it  retains  sufficient  uniformity  of  character  to  lead  ns  to 
infer  that  it  has  not  been  far  removed  from  its  original  sit*. 
This  gigantic  boulder  is,  however,  not  an  isolated  case,  aa 
other  masses  of  Oolitic  rock  and  Marlstone  Uixva  been  noticed 
in  the  district,  sometimes  of  sufficient  bulk  to  lie  quarried, 
while  in  the  cliffs  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk  are  large  masKes  of 
Chalk  which  have  been  similarly  drifted  and  re- deposited.' 

'  Tha  fnllmving  paragraph  is  taken  from  the  work  of  MeeBrB.  Cony- 
bprtr;  uiiJ  Phillipa;— 'In  the  tirlii*  on  tlie  simlh  or  Sywell  in  Xorthnmp- 
toDsliirv.  the  rrHjments  of  Chulk  are  fn  abundant  as  lo  give  the  Bppea> 
«nce  of  a  regiUar  Bubalratura  of  that  suhstauci^,  turned  up  hy  the  plough. 
In  the  Philosophical  Transaftion^  for  17!)1  h  an  account  of  a  Chalk  jiit 
ioaad  at  Itedlington  in  Ilutlond ;  which,  if  cumct,  must  be  C(maidered«B    i 
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The  drift-deposits  of  Yorkshire,  Lincolnsliire,  and  the 
Eastern  Counties,  have  been  most  carefully  investigated  bv 
Mr.  S.  V.  Wood,  jun.,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Some  and 
Mr.  F.  W.  Harmer.  The  following  table  exhibits  their  clas- 
sification of  the  deposits : — 


t 


Ilessle  (Boiilder)  C!ay. 

Ileftsle  gravel  (Kelsea  Hill  bed).    Nar  valley  b^ds. 
Older  Post-Cilacial.-^  Gravels  and  brickearths  [connected  witli  the  denudt- 

tion  of  the  Glacial  beds  during  their  emergence  frum 
the  great  deymwion]. 
The  purple  (Boulder)  clay  of  Yorkshire  ncithout  chalk, 

passing  down  inio 
The  purple  (Boulder)  clay  tcith  chalk,  and  containing 
the  Bridlington  shell-bed. 
VThe  great  chalky  (Boidder)  clay, 
I  Sand,  0 ravel;  and  brickearth,  with  occasional  seama 
\     of  boulder  clay. 
/  Contorted  Drift. 
Lower  Glacial.        n  Cromer  Till. 

\  Bure  Valley  Beds :  see  p.  290. 


Upper  Glacial. 


Middle  Glacial. 


Prof.  Phillips  contended  for  the  Pre-Glacial  age  of  the 
Hc>ble  Beds,  but  on  the  authority  of  Messrs.  Wood  aud 
Kome  they  will  here  be  treated  of  as  Post-Glacial. 


a  relic  of  this  destroyed  tract.  The  account  is  very  precise,  indicates  » 
suificieut  knowledge  of  the  general  nature  and  localities  of  the  fonnatioDt 
and  i8  such  as  to  render  the  testimony  very  respectable ;  but  the  point 
is  so  important  that  further  enquiries  are  desirable.  The  Chalk  i^ 
described  as  regularly  iuterstratiHed  with  flints ;  and  the  surroundinj? 
district  being  entirely  occupied  by  the  ferruginous  sands  of  the  Inferior 
Oolite,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  that  it  could  have  afforded  any  rock  which 
could  have  been  mistaken  for  (^halk.  Another  detached  patch  of  Chalk  is 
said,  in  the  same  place,  to  exist  near  Stukely  in  Huutingdonshii^  on  the 
hank?  of  the  Turnpike  Koad,  but  no  particulars  are  given,  and  here 
so  ft  varieties  of  other  calcareous  beds  might  be  confounded  with  ihif 
substance.* 
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lOWEK    GLACIAL    BEDS. 

Lower  Boulder  Clay. 

The  Lower  Glacial  Beds  are  estimated  to  have  a 
maximum  thickness  of  about  200  feet. 

In  no  other  part  of  England  and  Wales  are  these  Glacial 
Beds  so  well  shown  as  in  the  cliffs  along  the  Norfolk  coast, 
which  in  places  rise  to  a  height 'of  200  feet. 

Cromer  TilL 

The  Uromer  Till  consists  of  a  dark  blue  or  grey  sandy 
clay  with  numerous  small  pebbles  of  Chalk  and  other  stones, 
and  occasional  large  boulders  of  granitic  rock,  greenstone, 
and  grit.     Many  of  the  stones  show  glacial  striae. 

It  generally  rests  upon  the  Bure  Valley  Beds,  with  which 
there  appears  in  places  to  be  some  evidence  of  interstratifi- 
cation.  It  is  not  altogether  persistent  in  the  coast-aection 
between  Cromer  and  Happisburgh,  but  it  forms  a  band  that 
can  readily  be  recognized.  The  junction  with  the  beds  above 
is  not  always  very  distinct;  in  some  places  there  is  a  passage, 
in  others  there  is  evidence  of  local  erosion,  and  the  overlying 
beds  occupy  hollows  on  the  surface  of  the  Till.  Inland  it  is 
inseparable  from  the  Contorted  Drift. 

Contorted  Drift. 

This  deposit  consists  essentially  of  a  brown  stony  loam, 
sometimes  well  stratified  and  containing  seams  of  gravel  and 
sand,  at  others  containing  seams  of  chalky  loam  or  boulder 
clay,  and  exhibiting  most  violent  and  remarkable  contortions. 

Messrs.  Wood  and  Harmer  have  noticed  its  occurrence  in 
Suffolk,  as  a  reddish-brown  brickearth,  resting  on  the  pebbly 
sands  (Bure  Valley  Beds). 

It  is,  however,  in  the  cliffs  between  Eceles  and  Wey- 
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lK>um  that  it  can  be  best  studied,  and  it  there  exhibits 
almost  every  variety  of  condition  and  contortion.  The  main 
portion  of  the  cliffs  is  indeed  made  up  of  this  usually  brown 
loamy  deposit,  which  rests  on  the  blue  Cromer  Till.  The 
contortions  become  conspicuous  west  of  Mundesley,  and 
thence  near  to  Cromer,  and  between  Cromer  and  Weylwuni, 
seams  of  very  chalky  loam  or  boulder  clay  occur  here  and 
there  in  isolated  irregular  and  lenticular  masses.  These  are 
sometimes  worked  inland  for  lime. 

Between  East  Eunton  and  Woman  Hythe  are  three  large 
masses  of  transported  Chalk  wliich,  })y  tlie  weight  of  the 
bergs  carrying  them,  have  sunk  in  some  cases  into  the  sub- 
jacent Till,  and  even  into  tlie  Weybourn  Sand  (Bure  Vallej 
lieds). 

The  Contorted  Drift  is  extensivelv  worked  for  brick? 
around  Norwich,  North  Walsham,  Aylsham,  and  maiiy 
utlier  parts  of  Norfolk:  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Norwich 
Brickrartli.  In  Suffolk  it  has  been  observed  at  Somerlevton, 
l^ecdos,  llarleston,  Woolpit,  Boxted,  Sudbiu^y,  Kesgrave, 
Hasketon,  &c. 

Messrs.  Wood  and  Ilaniier  attribute  tbo  formation  of  the  marly 
portion  of  the  Contorted  Drift  to  a  discharjre  of  prround-up  Chalk  from  tk 
(lebouv/iure  of  a  ( ilacier  that  occupied  the  Chalk  country  of  Caiiibridj:ft*hire 
and  AVest  SuHblk  ;  the  })rickearth  which  forms  the  easterly  deveU»pmfUt 
of  the  Contorted  Drift  beinjr  due  to  a  river  discharge  in  that  part;  the 
two  sediments  intenuingling  in  the  intermediate  area^  and  producing  the 
alternations  of  marl  and  brickearth  there  presented  by  this  formation. 
The  detaclied  masses  of  the  marl  were,  they  consider,  introduced  into  the 
brickearth  portion  of  the  deposit  by  the  agency  of  bergs,  which,  breakinir 
li\)m  the  Glacier  and  grounding,  picked  up  massifs  of  the  marl  formiu;^' 
over  the  se.i-bottom  in  that  part  of  the  area.  These  masses  the  l)eKr> 
carried  out  into  the  area  where  the  brickearth  was  accumulating,  anil 
grounding  again,  imbedded  them  in  the  brickearth,  and  even  in  the  sub- 
jacent Till  and  Weyboiu-n  Sand,  contorting  the  beds  in  the  proce**. 
From  detached  portions  of  this  marl,  which  they  have  found  as  far  south 
as  Claydon,  near  Ipswich,  and  Stanstead,  near  Lavenham,ui  Sutfolk,  they 
infer  that  this  deposit  covered  the  West  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  but 
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underwent  great  denudation  in  the  former  part  by  the  waters  of  the 
Middle  Glacial  sea,  the  sands  of  that  sea,  west  and  south  of  Diss,  lying  up 
to  bosses  of  it  in  some  parts,  and  overlying  it  in  others. 

The  remai'kable  contortions  of  this  Drift  were  well  pic- 
tured by  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Woodward  in  his  '  Geology  of 
Norfolk.'  The  contortions  have  been  attributed  partly  to 
the  thawing  of  masses  of  ice  which  had  been  fixed  among 
the  beds  during  their  deposition,  but  more  generally  to  tlie 
action  of  stranding  icebergs. 


MIDDLE    GLACIAL    BEDS. 

jSIiddle  Dkift. 

Boulder  Sand3  and  Gravels.     (Prestwich.) 

The  Middle  Glacial  beds  consist  of  gravel  and  sand  with 
occasional  beds  or  seams  of  chalky  Boulder  Clay,  as  near 
Hertford.  The  gravel  is  composed  to  a  great  extent  of 
Chalk  iiints  both  subangular  and  rolled,  and  pebbles  of  quartz 
and  quartzite.  Its  thickness  is  variable,  being  sometimes  1 5 
or  20  feet,  at  others  as  much  as  40  or  even  70  feet.  In  some 
localities  sand  predominates,  in  others  gravel,  and  occasionally 
a  good  deal  of  brickearth  is  associated  with  the  beds.  The 
sand  sometimes  contains  pebbles  of  Chalk. 

The  gravel  contains  a  great  many  rolled  fossils  derived 
from  many  different  formations,  but  chiefly  from  those  of 
Secondary  age.  The  pits  at  Muswell  Hill  and  Finchley, 
owing  to  the  labours  of  Mr.  N.  T.  Wetherell,  have  yielded 
a  large  number  of  specimens.     (See  fig.  22,  p.  314.) 

In  some  places  in  Essex  the  Middle  Glacial  gravel  is 
very  pebbly  in  nature,  which  in  Mr.  Wood's  opinion  was  pro- 
bably due  to  the  proximity  of  Eocene  pebble-beds,  whether 
belonging  to  Reading  Beds,  London  Clay,  or  Bagshot  Beds. 
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In  the  neighbourhood  of  Hertford  the  Tertiary  beds  ace 
capped  by  a  pebbly  gravel  composed  chiefly  of  flint  and 
quartz  pebbles.  This  is  very  distinct  from  the  more  mixed 
gravel  on  the  Chalk,  and  has  been  termed  by  Prof.  Hughes 
the  'gravel  of  the  higher  plain,^  to  distinguish  it  from  that 
in  the  lower  grounds.  He  suggested  that  it  might  be  Pre- 
Glacial.     It  occurs  also  at  Bamet,  Totteridge,  &c 

Along  the  borders  of  the  Thames  Valley  it  is  often  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty  to  distinguish  between  the  Middle 
Glacial  gravels  and  those  formed  by  the  river  in  great 
measure  from  their  destruction :  such  is  the  case  near  Great 
Jlarlow,  also  at  intervals  along  the  Valley  as  far  as  South- 
gate. 

At  Danbury,  in  Essex,  the  gravel  occupies  a  high  eleva- 
tion, but  tlie  hill  is  coated  with  gravel  and  not  formed  by  it, 
as  Mr.  W.  H.  Penning  has  traced  the  London  Clay  expi>sed 
in  gullies  near  the  hill-top. 

Deposits  of  loam  and  brickearth  are  associated  with  the 
gravels  on  tlie  Chalk  tracts  of  Buckinghamshire  and  Hert- 
fordshire, and  sometimes  with  those  on  the  London  Clay: 
but  it  is  not  possible  alNvays  to  fix  the  ages  of  the  deposit. 
Thus,  at  Chelmsford  there  is  a  deposit  of  brickearth,  which 
may  be  of  Glacial  age  or  Post-Glacial. 

Near  Yarmouth,  Messrs.  S.  V.  Wood,  jun.,  and  Harmer 
have  obtained  from  these  Middle  Glacial  deposits  shells  of  a 
southern  aspect,  including  several  extinct  Crag  forms,  which 
tend  to  separate  them  from  the  Middle  Sands  of  Lancashire, 
in  which  none  but  recent  shells  have  been  found.  These  in- 
clude Bticclnayn  tenerwm^  Fastis  antiqn us^  F,  scalan/onnls, 
Xtissd  liicrcissata^  Ttirritella  incrassata,  (Jerithium  pt//u^ 
iatum  {tncinciuvn\  Pectunculus  glyciraeris^  Xucula  Ci)fj- 
boldiw^  Asfarte  borealis^  TeUina  obliqiui^  Mya  arenarla^  &?. 

It  appears,  in  Mr.  Wood's  opinion,  to  have  been  a  littoral 
marine  deposit,  and  to  be  unconformable  to  the  Lower  Gla- 
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ciaL  This  is  locally  the  case  on  the  Norfolk  coast,  where 
large  basins  or  pockets  filled  with  Middle  Glacial  sand  and 
gravel  have  been  excavated  in  the  Contorted  Drift.  Some 
of  these  basins  or  pockets,  however,  are  evidently  due  to 
contortion. 

Mr.  Wood  considers  that  the  Middle  Glacial  deposits  are 
older  than  any  of  the  shell-bearing  glacial  beds  in  other 
parts  of  Britain* 


17PFEB    GLACIAL    BEDS. 


The  Great  Chalky  or  Upper  Boulder  Clay  is  a  clayey 
deposit  full  of  pellets  or  pebbles  of  Chalk,  containing  also 
Chalk-flints,  blocks  of  various  rocks,  many  of  them  scratched 
or  grooved  by  ice-cwtion. 

In  thickness  it  varies  from  a  few  feet  to  150  feet.  It 
contains  numerous  fossils  derived  from  various  formations, 
including  Oryphcua  incurva^  G.  dilatata^  Beleranitea,  &c. 

It  is  much  used  for  marling  fields,  whence  the  number  of 
marl  pits.  The  surface  is  often  very  loamy,  and  in  this 
respect  hard  to  distinguish  from  the  London  Clay  in  Essex  :  * 
some  of  these  smrface  beds  have  been  used  for  brick-making. 
This  surface  is  frequently  '  piped '  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Chalk,  a  feature  evidently  due  to  a  similar  cause,  namely,  the 
dissolution  of  the  chalky  matter  by  carbonated  water.  In 
the  pit  at  Mackie's  Nursery  near  Norwich,  the  Middle  Glacial 
sands  have  by  this  agent  been  cemented  into  a  comparatively 
hard  rock  which  has,  indeed,  been  used  for  building-pur- 
poses.' 

This  Upper  Glacial  clay  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  S.  V. 
Wood,  jun.,  for  the  most  part  formed  underneath  a  great 

^  Sometimes  called  the  '  Brown  Clay  *  in  the  Eafitem  Counties. 

f  Partly  used  in  the  construction  of  Norwich  Castle.  (S.  AVoodward.) 
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sheet  of  ice,  and  gradually  extruded  therefrom  upon  ti 
of  tlie  »ea,  which  was  burdened  with  floe-ice. 

It  is  well  d&velopctd  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk  and  Esse 
country  around  Tivetsliiill,Eye  Frumliugham,  Httlste 
mow    Braintree  and  the  Hulmj,'*,  but  it  has  not  1 


with  south  of  the  Thames,  nor  in  th&  Thames  Valley.  It 
occiirB  at  Finchley,  at  iJricket  Wood  near  Watfiird,  and 
other  placed  north  of  London,  and  around  Duntingfocd) 
Biggleswade,  Huntingdon,  Homcastle,  >Sc. 


Overlying  this  Boulder  Clay,  tliere  are  in  Yorkshirt 
of  a  purplish -brown  colour  termed  the  'purple  claj^ 
Jlessrs.  Wood  and  Rome.  This  clay  has  the  most  extensirf 
development  of  any  bed  superior  to  the  Chalk  in  ihia  countji 
not  only  overlapping  the  basement  clay  in  all  directions,  lull 
extending  far  beyond  the  north  scarp  of  the  Wolds  inai 
irregular  belt  along  the  coast  northwards.     In  its  lowci^ 
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tion  it  abounds  with  boulders  of  lower  Secondary,  Palaeozoic, 
and  Metamorphic  rocks,  and  at  Holderness  it  contains  small 
quantities  of  Chalk.  Messrs.  Wood  and  Home  state  that  in 
the  upper  portion  the  small  fragments  disappear,  and  the 
large  blocks  also  become  far  less  frequent,  so  that  the  upper- 
most part  (which  at  Dimlington  can  be  well  contrasted  with 
the  lower)  is  scarcely  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  Boulder 
Clay. 

Bridlington  Crag. — In  the  lower  and  central  portion  of 
t^e  purple  clay  are  some  beds  of  sand  and  gravel,  one  of 
which  at  Bridlington  Harbour  (according  to  Messrs.  Wood 
and  Borne)  yielded  the  mollusca  first  made  known  by  Mr. 
Bean  as  from  the  Bridlington  Crag.  This  Crag  is  rarely 
seen  now  save  at  low  tide.  Its  thickness  is  estimated  at  not 
more  than  10  feet,  and  its  fossils  include  Saxicava  rugosa^ 
TropJion  sccdariforviia^  Aatarte  borealisj  Nucula  Cobholdiaf, 
&c.  More  than  one-third  of  the  species  are  arctic  in 
character. 

Dmfts  of  South  Wales  and  tJte  South-west  of  England. 

In  South  Wales  there  are  deposits  of  drift  gravel  and 
boulders,  apparently  of  local  derivation,  which  may  yet  be 
connected  with  the  Glacial  period.  Such  are  the  scattered 
deposits  near  Cardiff,  Cowbridge,  Bridgend,  Llantrissant, 
&c. 

There  is  very  little  drift  on  the  Cotteswold  Hills,  but  in 
the  neighbouring  Liassic  vales  there  is  much  gravel ;  this  lias 
been  divided  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Lucy  and  Mr.  E.  Witchell,  into 
the  Angular  Gravel  of  the  slopes,  the  rolled  Oolitic  Gravel  of 
the  river  valleys,  and  the  Northern  Drift. 

Near  Bath,  on  Hampton  Down  and  other  hills,  fragments 
of  flint  and. pebbles  of  quartz  are  met  with. 

The  Mendip  Hills  are  remarkably  free  from  drift,  but 
there  are  some  deposits  of  loam  and  clay,  with  here  and  tliere 
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a  boulder  of  some  local  rock,  whether  Old  Red  Sandstone  or 
Millstone  Grit,  whose  position  cannot  well  be  accounted  for 
by  the  action  of  rain,  rivers,  or  sea. 

Quartz,  granite,  and  porphyry  are  found  on  the  high 
grounds  east  of  Poole  in  Dorsetshire,  and  also  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.     (See  fig.  20,  p.  274.) 

In  Devonshire  and  Dorsetshire,  on  the  summits  of  the  hills 
and  high  lands  formed  of  the  Chalk  and  Greensand  there  is 
generally  found  a  deposit  of  very  variable  nature  composed 
of  re-assorted  materials  chiefly  from  the  Chalk  and  Green- 
sand  themselves.  The  Chalk  itself,  as  is  well  known,  is 
generally  capped  by  a  deposit  called  Clay-with-flints,  this 
being  in  great  measure  due  to  the  dissolution  by  carbonated 
water  of  the  Chalk  leaving  any  insoluble  portions  and  the 
flints  behind.  These  are  generally  mixed  with  a  considerable 
proportion  of  clay,  due  either  to  the  former  presence  of 
Eocene  deposits  or  of  Drift  clays.*  This  Clay-with-flints  is 
found  in  many  places,  but  it  is  associated  frequently  with 
deposits  of  Chert  detritus,  the  chert  fragments  being  s^ime- 
times  rolled,  and  often  transported  to  a  distsmce  (though  not 
necessarily  a  great  one)  from  the  spots  where  they  originally 
were  formed.  The  flints  from  the  Chalk  are  often  rolled  and 
transported  to  positions  where  they  could  not  have  been 
worked  out  in  siUc.  Mingled  with  these  deposits  there  is  an 
abundance  of  small  quartz  pebbles,  and  not  a  few  as  large  as 
a  hen's  egg :  there  are  also  pebbles  of  hard  quartzose  grit  and 
of  qiiartzite  which  are  evidently  foreign  to  the  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

Looking  at  these  deposits  in  a  large  way,  it  seems  that 
they  may  be  partly  due  to  the  Denudation  of  the  Chalk  and 
^^xreensand,  which  was  perhaps  originally  caused  by  the  sea 
before  the  escarpments  were  formed ;  and  they  may  also  have 

*  For  farther  account  of  Clay-with-flints,  see  chap.  XI. 
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Iwen  worked  up  and  some  of  the  foreign  pebblea  introduced 
during  sutiraergence  at  the  Glacial  period. 

The  Gravels  and  Sands  bordering  the  Bovey  Basin  near 
Newton  Abbot  seem  to  be  connected  with  the  Drifts  which 
cap  the  Haldon  and  Blackdown  Hills,  They  appear  to  have 
been  deposited  in  this  Basin,  and  perhaps  to  liave  filled  it, 
when  many  of  the  neighbouring  valleys  had  not  been  exca- 
vated.'    (See  fig.  12,  p.  20.) 

Mr.  Pengelly  has  described  some  scratched  atones  found 
at  Englebotime,  and  some  boulders  met  with  at  Waddeton 
in  South  Devon,  which  are  suggestive  of  Glacial  action. 

In  describing  the  disturbances  or  'terminal  curvature'  of 
the  laminae  of  slate  in  South  Devon,  Mr.  Godwin-Austen 
observed  (more  than  30  years  ago)  that  by  the  action  of 
frost  on  the  exposed  edges  of  inclined  slate  rocks  the  laminse 
separate,  earthy  matter  is  carried  in  between  them,  and  thus 
the  space  they  required  is  gradually  increased.  He  added, 
that  though  it  would  be  hazardous  to  say  that  these  appear- 
ances may  not  have  resulted  from  long- continued  action  of 
the  actual  frosts,  yet  when  we  consider  the  great  extent  to 
which  this  separation  of  the  leaves  of  the  slate  has  been 
carried,  and  the  very  inconsiderable  depth  to  wliicb  frost  at 
present  penetrates  in  this  part  of  England,  we  seem  to  require 
a  period  with  a  lower  temperature  and  the  action  of  deeper 
searching  cold. 

There  are  a  number  of  drifts  (brickearth  and  gravel) 
which  have  been  referred  Vy  Mr,  Wood  to  the  denudation  of 
the  Glacial  beds  during  their  emergence  from  the  great 
depression. 

Amongst  these  are  extensive  deposits  of  coarse  gravel  Jn 
the  central  and  eastern  part  of  Norfolk,  such  as  those  on 

'  Tiiest  Buoda  liavB  usuftlly  been  lornied  GreeoMiid.  Tlie  occurrence 
of  ibt  arctic  and  alpine  Srtiila  Tiana  in  a  atipctlickl  deposit  at  Bovey 
UenlliLeld,  Ins  been  mlcd  by  Mr.  PeiigeUy.     (Seep.  331.J 
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Monsehold  Heath  and  Poringland  near  Norwich,  Wymond- 
ham,  &c. 

Traces  of  gravel  occur  fiuther  south  in  Essex  on  Langdon 
Hill,  in  Middlesex  on  Hampstead  Heath," in  Kenton  Shooter*s 
Hill,  &c.  They  are  usually  made  up  largely  of  flint  and 
quartz  pebbles,  and  are  seldom  of  g^eat  thickness,  varying 
usually  from  2  or  3  to  10  or  12  feet. 

The  Tertiary  liills  of  Berkshire  and  Surrey  are  capped  by 
gravels  of  uncertain  age.* 

HessU  and  Kelsea  Beds. — The  district  of  Holdeniess  in 
Yorkshire,  a  tract  of  low-lying  ground  south-east  of  tlie 
Chalk  Wolds,  is  made  up  of  an  interesting  series  of  graved 
smds,  and  clays,  which  have  been  described  by  Pwf. 
Phillips,  Mr.  Prestwich,  ^Ir.  S.  V.  Wood,  jun.,  and  others. 

The  deposits  include  :— 

TIesftle  (Boulder)  Clay,  a  briclv-red  clay  with  a  few  lar^e  pebbles,  and 
characterized  by  frajnuents  of  coal-amut,  about  10  feet  in  thickness. 

Ileasle  Grav«l,  including  yellow  Hands  and  gravels,  10  feet  in 
thickness. 

They  rest  upon  the  Boulder  Clay  (Upper  Glacial). 

Mr.  Wood  considers  the  Hessle  Clay  as  one  of  the  latest 
Glacial  deposits,  formed  when  the  land  was  emergin*; 
gradually  from  the  sea. 

At  Kelsea  Hill  near  Hull,  the  Hessle  Clay  with  under- 
lying gravel  and  sand  (Kelsea  Hill  Gravel)  is  estimated  by 
yiv.  H.  F.  Hall  to  have  a  thickness  of  65  feet.  Tlie  Kelsea 
Hill  bed  contains  Cyrenajfnmlnalls^  and  marine  mollii>ca, 
such  as  Osfrea  edulls^  Tellitia  Balfhlca^f  BnccinuinutuUitinn^ 
Purpura  laplllua^  &c.     A  similar  bed  occurs  at  Paull  Cliff. 

At  Hornsea  lacustrine  clays  occur  above  the  Hessle  Clay. 
(See  p.  332.) 

'  In  these  jiravels  are  found  subiuprular  pieces  of  quartz  or  rock-omtHl 
ca'lwl  '  Banrshot  Diamonds/ which  have  been  drifted  far,  by  many  sta?**^. 
whether  from  the  Breton,  Cornish,  or  Welah  area  of  old  rocks.  (T.  K. 
Jcnjs.) 
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Messrs.  Wood  and  Harmer  correlate  the  gravels  of  Hun- 
stanton and  March,  and  also  the  fluviatile  deposit  of  Barnwell 
in  Cambridgeshire,  with  the  Kelsea  beds. 

They  have,  however,  not  been  able  to  trace  the  overlying 
Hes<5le  Clay  further  south  than  Steeping  in  Lincolnshire. 

Brickearth  of  the  Nar. — With  the  Kelsea  beds  may  be 
associated  toe  Brickearth  of  the  Nar,  so  well  known  through 
the  labours  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Rose. 

The  Nar  is  a  tributary  of  the  Ouse,  and  the  brickearth,  a 
bluish  sandy  clay,  has  been  traced  from  Narford  to  Watling- 
ton.  It  has  a  thickness  of  20  feet  or  more,  and  contains, 
amongst  other  shells,  Turritella  communis,  Aporrhais  pes- 
pelicani,  Ostrea  edulis^  LitoHna  litorea^  Natica  nitula^  &c. 
The  shells  are  in  fine  preservation ;  and  tliere  can  be  little 
doubt,  according  to  Messrs.  Wood  and  Harmer,  that  the 
deposit  was  formed  in  an  estuary  connected  with  that  sea, 
which  a  Post-Glacial  depression,  shown  by  the  Hessle  beds, 
caused  to  overflow  the  lower  elevations  of  the  eastern  side  of 
England. 


Sands  and  gravels  containing  marine  shells,  many  of 
them  now  existing  in  British  seas,  but  which  indicate  on  the 
whole  colder  conditions,  have  been  found  at  the  lieights  of 
1,200  feet  at  Macclesfield,  and  1,350  feet  at  Moel  Tryfaen 
near  Caernarvon. 

At  Macclesfield,  according  to  Mr.  R.  D.  Darbishire,  the 
shells  include  Cytkerea  chione,  Cardium  rusticum^  Area 
Idctea^  Tellina  Balthica,  CypHna  Islandica^  Astarte  arctica, 
Turritella  communis,  &c. 

At  Moel  Tryfaen  the  following  mollusca  are  most  abun- 
dant, Tellina  Balthica,  Cyprina  Islandica^  Cardium  edule^ 
Turritella  communis^  Fusus  antiquusj  &c.  The  Drift  liere 
is  described  by  Mr.  Mackintosh  as  consisting  of  35  feet  of 
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irregularly  stratified  gravel  and  sand,  which  rises  from  the 
floor  of  the  highest  excavation  of  the  Alexandra  Slate  Quany 
to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  rock-crested  summit  of  the  hilL 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wood,  it  has  not  yet  been  satisbc- 
torily  shown  that  these  deposits  are  the  equivalents  of  the 
Middle  Sands  of  the  T^ncashire  coast.  These  latter,  at 
Blackpool  ClijBT,  &c.,  have  yielded  ^Yin^a  reticulatci,  Bucci- 
num  mulivtwiiVf  Aporrtuiis  pes-pdicani^  Purpura  lapiUui, 
Litorina  litorea,  Astarte  borecUis^  Cardium  editle,  TMim 
Balthica,  Ostrea  edulia,  MytUua  edulis,  &c«  Simikr  shelb 
occur  in  the  Lower  and  Upp^r  Boulder  Clays  of  North  Wales, 
Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  and  Mr.  S.  V.  Wood,  Jun.,  regards 
this  Upper  Boulder  Clay  as  not  improbably  the  same  as  the 
Hessle  Clay.     (See  p.  305. ) 

Turning  to  the  south  coast  of  England,  we  find  at  Brigh- 
ton, and  westwards,  between  the  Chalk-hills  and  the  sea,  that 
the  surface  of  the  country  is  formed,  first,  by  a  raised  terrace 
of '  red  gravels,'  lying  on  the  sloping  base  of  the  Chalk-hills^ 
aad  on  the  old  Tertiary  deposits ;  secondly,  by  the  gravels  of 
the  Chichester  Levels,  or  the  *  white  gravels.'  These  latter 
are  distinctly  bedded  and  seamed  with  sand,  and  are  more 
water-worn  than  the  red  gravels  which  pass  under  them; 
and  thirdly,  the  white  gravels  are  overlaid  by  '  brickearth/ 
which  is  somewhat  variable  in  its  characters.  These,  with 
their  equivalents,  arc  described  by  Mr.  Godwin-Austen  as 
the  Glacial  deposits  of  the  district. 

At  Selsea  the  Glacial  deposits  are  about  25  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  contain  a  variety  of  pebbles  and  boulders  of  gra- 
nitic, slaty,  and  old  fossil iferous  rocks.*  One  boulder  measured 
27  feet  in  circumference. 

*  Near  Selsea,  on  a  branch  of  Pagham  Harbour,  there  is  a  remarkable 
phenoiuonon  calleil  the  *  Tlusliiujr  Pool.'  This,  according  to  Mr.  P.  J* 
Martin,  is  nimply  the  bubbling  and  hissing  produced  by  the  disengagenieui 
of  the  air  from  the  gravel  before  the  incoming  tide. 
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Mr.  God  win- Austen  thinks  it  probable  tbat  the  super- 
icial  brickearth  of  the  district  under  notice  was  formed  in 
,  land-locked  lagoon,  aidjject  to  periodical  freezing;  and 
hat  the  'Elephant-bed'  at  Brighton  ia  one  of  its  many  and 
ariable  equivratentu  (in  tbia  case  probably  subaerial). 

Sir  Charles  Lyell,  speaking  of  these  deposits,  remarks 
hat  they  are  the  most  southern  memorials  of  ice-aetion  and 
if  a  Post-pliocene  fauna  in  England.  A  marine  deposit,  ex- 
>osed  between  high  and  low  lide,  occurs  on  both  sides  of  the 
iromont.ory  called  Selsea  Bill,  in  which  Mr.  Godwin-Austen 
ouod  thirty-eight  pieces  of  shells,  and  the  number  has  since 
leeo  raised  to  seventy.  This  assemblage  ia  interesting  be- 
attse,  on  the  whole,  while  all  the  species  are  recent,  they 
lave  a  somewhat  more  southern  aspect  than  those  of  the 
tresent  English  Channel.  \S'bat  renders  this  curious  is  the 
ftct  that  the  sandy  loam  in  which  they  occur  is  overlaid  by 
-ellow  clayey  gravel  with  large  erratic  blocks  which  must 
lave  been  drifted  into  their  present  position  by  ice  when  the 
itioiate  bad  become  much  colder.  These  transported  frag- 
nents  of  granite,  syenite,  and  greenstone,  as  well  as  of  Devo- 
lian  and  Silurian  rocks,  may  liave  come  from  the  coast  of 
Vormandy  and  Brittany,  and  are  many  of  them  of  such  large 
lize  tbat  we  must  suppose  them  to  have  been  drifted  into 
;heir  present  site  by  coast-ice.  The  gravel  contains  a  few 
ittoral  shells  of  living  species,  indicating  an  ancient  coast- 
ine.     (  Lyell, ) 

At  Brighton,  east  of  Kemp  Town,  the  beds  exposed  are: — 

Soil,  Ac.  Feet 

•  Elepliaot  Bed' .SOtoOO 

Old  sea-Loach 6  to    8 

Band 3to4 

.   Challi. 

rThe  Elephant  Bed,  provincially  termed  Cooraba  rock,  is 
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chiefly  made  up  of  chalk  rubble.  It  contains  remains  of  the 
Mammoth  {Elephaa  primigeniuB\  Horse,  Ox,  Red  Deff, 
Whale,  &c. 


MABDTE   DEPOSITS. 
Eaised  Beaches. 


These  consist  of  accumulations  of  sand  and  shingle  gene- 
rally containing  recent  marine  shells,  which  have  been  i(xmA 
by  the  sea,  but  yet  occupy  such  positions  at  a  height  above 
the  present  reach  of  the  breakers,  as  to  necessitate  the  opinion 
tliat  changes  of  level  in  the  land  have  taken  place  since  their 
deposition. 

As  Mr.  Kinahan  has  pointed  out,  littoral  deposits  may  be 
accumulated  at  varying  levels  at  the  present  day,  owing  to 
the  variations  in  tide  heights  in  different  localities.  There- 
fore if  we  find  raised  beaches  occupying  different  elevatiun§ 
in  a  certain  district,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the 
laud  has  been  unequally  uplifted  since  the  formation  of  the 
beaches. 

Our  Raised  beaches  may  be  connected  with  oscillations 
that  occurred  in  the  Glacial  period.  Long  ago,  in  describing 
the  raised  marine  beds  on  the  Devon  coast,  and  commenting 
upon  the  paucity  of  the  molluscan  remains  contained  in  them, 
]\Ir.  Godwin-Austen  observed  that  not  only  are  the  character- 
istic forms  of  our  south-western  coasts  entirely  wanting,  but 
we  miss  all  those  other  shells  which  any  beacli,  at  the  present 
day,  would  readily  supply.  This  is  only  negative  evidence, 
but  it  suggests  that  the  period  of  these  raised  deposits  may 
have  been  one  less  favourable  than  the  present  to  the  devel- 
opment of  marine  life,  owing,  perhaps,  to  a  lower  temperature; 
such  as  the  broken  up  or  detrital  edges  of  the  slate  rocks 
would  also  indicate.     (See  p.  317.) 
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Eaised  beaches  are  not  uncommon  along  the  coasts  of 
X)evon  and  Cornwall,  occurring  at  Hope's  Nose  and  Thatcher 
Stone  near  Torquay,  Slapton,  Plymouth,  St.  Blazey  Bay 
QPolkerris),  Falmouth  Bay,  The  Nare,  Coverack  Cove  (flints), 
tn  and  near  Mount's  Bay,  Cape  Cornwall,  St.  Ives  Bay,  Towan 
Bead,  near  Trevose  Head,  near  Pentire  Point,  and  Bideford 
Ray. 

Raised  beaches  also  occur  at  Weston-super-Mare,  and  at 
the  Mumbles,  near  Swansea. 

On  the  Dorsetshire  Coast  the  Raised  beach  at  Portland  is 
^ell  known. 

Mr.  T.  Codrington  has  described  the  remains  of  an  old  sea- 
bed at  Avisford  and  Waterbeach  with  marine  shells  at  from 
80  to  100  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

Becent  Marine  Beposits. 

Deposits  of  marine  sand  and  shingle  containing  sea-shells 
occur  in  some  places  inland  at  about  the  present  sea-level. 
Such  deposits  show  the  former  extension  of  the  sea  over  the 


Burtle  Beds. — ^In  a  few  places  in  the  Somersetshire  moor- 
lands deposits  of  this  nature  may  be  found,  and  being  well 
exhibited  at  Burtle  they  have  been  termed  the  Burtle  Beds. 
At  several  places  in  the  moorland  the  ground  rises  into  gentle 
kiills,  generally  banks  of  Red  Marl,  with  fringing  and  outlying 
beaches  composed  of  sand  with  recent  marine  shells,  the  com- 
tnon  cockle,  oyster,  and  periwinkle,  Pholaa  dactylna^  Naaaa 
reticulata,  &c.  These  indicate  a  recent  encroachment  of  the 
lea.  According  to  Messrs.  Buckland  and  Conybeare  these  old 
ones  of  beach  may  be  traced  along  many  parts  of  the  border 
rf  King's  Sedgemoor,  viz.,  at  Sutton,  Chedzoy,  Weston  Zoy- 
and,  and  Middle  Zoy,  of  which  places  the  three  latter  retain, 
ji  the  etymology  of  their  names,  the  evidence  of  their  former 
oiaritime  position. 

T  2 
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Calcareous  sands  are  sometimes  compacted  by  rain.  Vtd 
A.  H.  Church  has  directed  attention  to  an  instance  at  Bude- 
Haven,  in  Cornwall,  of  the  consolidation  of  sea-sand  by  mani 
of  land-springs.  The  cementing  action  was  due  to  the  tt 
precipitation,  between  the  sandy  particles,  of  carbonate  of 
lime — this  substance  being  originally  derived  from  the  sheDj 
debris  of  the  sand  itself,  and  being  held  in  tempotaiT 
solution  by  carbonated  water.  (See  remarks  on  Blown  Sand&) 

At  Babbicombe  Bay  portions  of  the  sliingle  beach  are  ce- 
mented into  a  conglomerate  by  calcareous  springs. 

Shingle  Beaohes. 

The  formation  of  shingle  beaches  and  their  mode  of 
occurrence  in  diflferent  localities  is  too  extensive  a  subject  to 
l>c  dealt  with  here,  and  would  not  be  altogether  in  place ;  bat 
it  will  be  well  to  refer  to  some  of  the  more  extensive  beachei 
which  are  of  geological  interest. 

The  travelling  of  shingle  beaches  (to  quote  De  la  Bechc) 
is  modified  by  many  circumstances,  and  there  is  not  un- 
frequently  a  conflict  between  the  sea  and  a  river.  The  resulo 
necessarily  depend  upon  the  general  power  of  each  actioi 
Usually  the  breakers  gain,  so  as  to  produce  a  long  line  of 
shingle,  turning  the  course  of  the  river,  until  the  latter 
obtains  support  from  a  hard  cliiff,  and  is  no  longer  forced 
aside,  or  the  river  perhaps  percolates  through  the  shingle. 

Such  is  the  case  along  the  southern  coast  of  Devon  be- 
tween Exmouth  and  Axmouth,  also  on  the  Suffolk  Coast  the 
Orford  Beach  (derived  chiefly  from  the  Middle  Glacial 
gravels)  is  worthy  of  mention. 

The  shingle  about  Romney  Marsh,  including  Dunge 
Beach,  is  three  miles  long  and  one  to  three  miles  wide,  and 
formed  of  pebbles  which  have  come  from  the  west. 

Chesil  BanL — A  continuous  bank  of  shingle  extends  from 
Burton  Bradstock  to  Portland,  a  distance  of  about  fifteen 
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x:niIeB.  It  varies  in  breadth  from  170  yards  near  Abbotsbury 
to  200  yards  at  Portland.  From  Burton  Bradstock  to  Ahbota- 
\jiiry  it  touches  the  shore,  but  eastwards  it  is  separated  from 
the  land  by  the  Fleet. 

The  pebbles  increase  in  size  eastwards  from  sand  and  fine 
shingle  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  beach. 

They  consist  of  Chalk-flints,  Greensand  chert,  Portland 
xocks,  quartzite  (from  the  Budleigh  Salterton  pebble-bed), 
<quartz,  porphyry,  gianite,  jasper,  Ac:  all  have  come  from 
the  west. 

Several  theories  have  been  proposed  to  account  for  the 
formation  of  the  Chesil  Bank.  That  the  Isle  of  Portland, 
acting  as  a  natural  groyne  or  breakwater,  was  essential  to  the 
collection  of  the  material,  all  admit.  The  partial  separation 
of  the  bank  from  the  land  is  the  source  of  much  discussion. 
U^rs.  H.  \V.  Bristow  and  W.  Whitaker  consider  that  the 
Obeail  Bank  may  have  been  formed  at  first  in  the  same  way  aa 
the  ordinary  shingle  beaches  of  our  coast,  and  that  what  was 
once  an  ordinary  beach,  banked  up  against  the  land,  has  been 
since  separated,  as  a  bank  or  bar,  by  the  denudation  of  the 
land  behind  it.  This  they  consider  due  to  the  action  of  the 
streams  which  originally  filtered  through  the  shingle,  turning 
eastwards  before  doing  so,  as  do  other  streams  further  west  on 
the  Devon  coast.  In  time  these  streams  gradually  united 
and  formed  a  long  channel  between  the  beach  and  the  main- 
land. This  water  might  have  been  materially  widened  by 
tidal  action,  which  would  assist  it  in  cutting  back  the  land. 
Prof,  Prestwich  considera  that  the  Shingle  is  chiefly  de- 
Tived  from  the  materials  of  the  Raised  beach  of  which  a 
xemnant  still  exists  on  the  Bill  of  Portland. 
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ALLTJVIAL    DEPOSITS. 

The  deposits  of  existing  rivers  and  estuaries  may  all  k 
classed  under  the  above  heading.  Tliey  include  gravel,  saci 
brickearth  or  loam,  mud,  clay,  and  silt.  Peat,  too,  mayb? 
included,  as  it  is  formed  in  swamps  along  the  Iwrders  <rf 
rivers,  and  may  occur  in terst ratified  with  other  materials  in 
the  section  of  the  fluviatile  or  estuarine  deposits.  Three 
divisions  only  are  generally  made  in  the  Alluvial  deposit?: 
(1)  Alluvium  proper,  being  the  latest  sediment;  (2)  Brick- 
earth,  or  old  Alluvium,  occupying  a  position  generally  above 
the  area  ordinarily  flooded  by  the  river;  and  (3)  Gravel  and 
siind,  also  at  a  higher  levtl  than  the  Alluvium.  The* 
divisions  are  in  a  great  measure  indefinite,  as  all  the  diflerent 
kinds  of  material  may  have  been  formed  and  deposited  con- 
temporaneously. Mr.  Prcstwich  has  pointed  out  that  in  all 
rivers  subject  to  floods  and  carrying  down  much  sediment,  as 
for  example,  the  Severn  in  its  lower  course,  three  forms  of 
sediment  will  be  deposited :  1st,  coarse  gravel  and  shingle  in 
the  more  direct  channel  through  which  the  wat^i;^  flow  with 
the  greatest  velocity ;  2nd,  sand  and  fine  gravel  in  those 
portions  of  the  more  direct  channel  where  the  velocity  of  the 
stream  is  checked  from  any  cause ;  and  3rd,  fine  silt  and 
sediment  in  those  parts  where  the  flood-waters  out  of  the 
direct  channel  remain  for  a  time  in  a  state  of  comparative 
repose ;  such  places  are  the  lee-side  of  the  hilk,  lateral 
valleys  and  plains,  with  any  local  depressions  or  hollow?. 
None  or  little  would  accunudate  in  the  main  channel.  a.< 
the  scour  of  the  retiring  waters  would  there  prevent  it> 
deposition. 

Alluvium. — Those  who  wander  along  the  banks  of  our 
rivers  will  observe  the  flats  of  marsh  or  meadow  land  that 
usually  flank  them,  bordered  now  on  one  side,  now  on  the 
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ot.lier  by  a  cliff,  and  marked  off  from  the  surrounding;  country 
mbich  rises  gently  or  abruptly  from  it. 

This  tract  of  level  ground  forms  what  is  called  Alluvium, 
and  it  is  evidently  composed  of  material  deposited  hy  the  river. 

If  we  eiiamine  its  banks  we  generally  find  a  loamy  or 
Biltydeposit  with  aeama  of  gravel :  sometimes  the  entire  bank 
is  composed  of  gravel,  at  others  nothing  but  loam  or  very 
sandy  clay  may  be  seen.  In  the  finer  sediment-s  we  may 
oftf^n  find  remains  of  the  common  river  shells  and  perhaps  a 
few  land  sliells  and  bones  of  recent  mammalia,  as  well  as 
works  of  man. 

In  clayey  countries  the  Alluvium  is  generally  broad,  and 
not  always  to  be  readily  distinguished,  as  the  ground  rises  bo 
imperceptibly  away  from  it.  In  mountainous  regions  the 
Ailiivium  is  more  marked,  but  the  material  composing  it  is 
generally  very  coarBe,  and  often  in  such  tracts  it  forms  an 
irregular  surface,  especially  if  the  stream  ia  liable  to  become 
a  torrent. 

The  level  of  the  Alluvium  naturally  falls  with  the  descent 
of  the  ri\'er,  but  it  may  generally  be  defined  as  that  tract 
vrbich  would  be  fiooded,  should  the  river  over8ow  its  banks. 

As  each  river  is  continually  changing  its  course  in  ita 
valley,  so  is  it  easy  to  understand  the  great  breadth  of  many 
valleys  when  compared  with  the  size  of  their  ri\-ers  or  streams, 
for  it  does  not  follow  that  any  river  existed  of  sufficient  bulk 
to  fill  the  entire  valley,  but  that  the  river  has  itself  constantly 
changed  ita  position,  and  worn  away  cliffs  so  as  to  form  and 
occupy  different  portions  of  the  valley  at  different  times. 

The  Alluvium  where  it  runs  out  towards  the  sea  is  often 
of  an  estuarine  character :  the  term  Warp  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  tidal  alluvium. 

Brickearth. — This  consists  of  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand 
{loara)  in  varying  proportions.  In  general  it  is  of  a  brown 
colour  mottled  with  red. 
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•  Oravd. — The  Gravels  that  are  met  with  in  our  riTe^ 
valleys,  and  which  are  evidently  connected  with  similar 
areas  of  drainage,  are  yet  not  always  easily  explained. 

Their  varying  elevation  in  connection  with  the  level  of 
the  present  rivers  and  streams  has  led  to  a  rough  classifica- 
tion into : — 

liow-level  or  Valley  gravel. 
High-level  valley  or  Terrace  gravel.' 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  as  the  source  of  a 
river  is  so  much  higher  than  its  mouth,  so  are  the  deposits 
which  it  has  formed  at  similar  periods  much  higher  in  eleva- 
tion as  we  proceed  upwards  along  its  banks ;  therefore  the^e 
divisions  are  very  ambiguous.' 

At  the  same  time  in  considering  their  method  of  forma- 
tion a  glacial  gravel  may  merge  in  the  lower  part  of  a  valley 
into  a  river-gravel,  which  woidd  lead  one  to  conclude  that 
some  river-gravels  may  possibly  be  as  old  as  the  Glacial 
period. 

It  may  also  be  observed  that  the  great  expanses  of  river- 
gravel  are  generally  formed  in  districts  where  there  is  much 
old  marine  or  Glacial  gravel,  from  which  it  has  been  largely 
derived.  Much  of  the  Thames  Valley  gravel  is  only  derived 
from  pre-existing  Glacial  gravels,  which  are  themselves  made 
up  in  great  part  of  old  shingles  belonging  to  the  Tertiary 
and  Triassic  periods. 

Contortions  in  gravel  (analogous  to  those  in  the  Con- 
torted drift)  are  attributed  by  Mr.  Prestwich  to  river-ice 
grounding  on  the  soft  deposits.  Some  of  the  larger  blocks 
of  stone  in  river-gravel  may,  it  is  considered,  have  been 
transported  by  river-ice. 

'  The  term  High-level  gravel  was  formerly  applied  to  the  Drift 
'  Mr.  A.  Tylor  regards  the  higher  and  lower  gravels  as  of  the  nio0 
age,  believing  that,  at  the  time  of  their  accumulation,  the  rainfall  wu 
excessive :  hence  he  applied  the  term  '  Pluvial  Period.* 
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Allavial  soils  are  generally  fertile,  forming  rich  meadow 
and  pasture  land.  The  principal  of  these  are  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Derwent,  Ouse,  Trent,  Humber,  Thames, 
Avon,  Wye,  Monnow,  Usk,  Severn,  and  the  flats  bordering 
the  Bristol  Channel. 

The  Alluvial  silty  deposits  are  sometimes  of  economic 
value;  sand  from  the  bed  of  the  Thames  being  useful  in 
brickmaking. 

Portland  cement  has  been  made  from  mixed  river-mud 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 

At  Watcombe,  near  Torquay,  a  clayey  deposit  formed 
partly  of  Triassic  soil  and  partly  of  Devonian  slaty  soil  has 
been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  red  terra- cotta. 

The  larger  tracts  of  Alluvium  coloured  on  our  Geological 
maps  include  the  following  districts : — 

(1.)  Fleetwood  to  near  Liverpool,  two  masses  separated 
by  the  River  Ribble. 

Mr.  T.  Mellard  Reade,  describing  the  Post-Glacial 
Deposits  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  has  divided  them  as 
follows : — 

6.  Tidal  Alluyium  and  Blown  Sand. 

4.  Superior  Peat  and  Forest-Bed,  2  or  3  to  20  feet. 

8.  Formby  and  Leasowe  Marine  Beds,  resting  unconformably  upon 

lower  and  older  beds. 
3.  Inferior  Peat  and  Forest-Bed. 

1.  Warfied  Drift  Sand  (  =  Upper  Drift  Sand  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Morton, 
and  Shirdley  Hill  Sand  of  Mr.  De  Ranee)  12  to  15  feet,  resting 
unoonfonnablj  upon  the  Boulder  Clay. 

Mr.  C.  E.  De  Banco,  treating  of  the  same  district,  has 

made  the  following  local  divisions : — 

-DofiAnt  J  ^PP®'  Oyclas  Olay,  with  C.  Cornea^  and  Scrobicularia 

\     Olay  with  S,  piperata, 

Pre-hiatoric.    ( Upper  Peat,  12  feet. 

(Lower  Oyclas  and  Scrobicularia  Olay,  20  to  30  feet. 

Shirdley  Hill  Sand,  with  Cardium  edule  and   Twrritella 
Poet-Gkcial.  \     covnmuni»,  15  feet. 

Lower  Peat,  2  ins.  to  10  ^t 
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(2.)  A  second  tract  of  Alluvium  is  present  at  the  northern 
part  of  the  Isle  of  Man.     (See  p.  305.) 

(3.)  A  tract  of  Alluvium  extends  along  the  borders  of 
the  Bristol  Channel  between  Chepstow,  Newport,  and  Cardiff, 
and  between  Berkeley  and  Portishead.  It  spreads  out 
near  Clevedon,  Weston-super-mare,  Bumham,  Glastonbury, 
Bridgewat^r,  Langport,  and  Ilchester. 

The  Somersetshire  Levels  exhibit  a  very  variable  series  of 
beds. 

The  following  section  at  Huntworth  near  Bridgewater 
was  noted  in  1826  by  W.  Baker  : — 

F6rt 

Silt 16 

Peat  in  two  strata  of  irregular  ihicknesft,  with  Shells, 
Bones,  horns  of  Deer,  and  Wood.  Upper  stratum  coarse, 
and  containing  fresh-water  and  marine  shells.  Lower 
stratum  fine,  containing  a  great  number  of  fresh-water 
shells  only.     Compressed  Alder  branches,  showing  the 

silvery  bark  very  distinctly 1 

Soft  silt 9 

Gravel,  like  that  resting  on  the  marl  at  Bridgewater,  and 
containing  shells,  pottery,  and  bones  of  horse,  ox,  and 
deer,  all,  like  the  gravel,  of  a  dark  colour        ...      1 
Blue  clay,  penetrated  by  roots  and  rootlets  of  plants      .     .      2 
lied  Marl,  29  feet  below  the  surface,  which  was  a  little 
below  the  level  of  the  highest  spring-tides. 

The  Bridgewater  Levels  furnish  some  of  the  richest 
grazing  lands  in  the  kingdom.  Since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century  vast  improvements  have  been  made  in 
reclaiming  wet  bog  land  in  this  large  tract  of  flat  country- 
Draining  and  *  top-dressing '  with  river-mud  have  done 
wonders,  so  that  in  place  of  the  bog  plants,  clover  and  almost 
every  description  of  meadow  grass  will  thrive. 

Even  now,  when  heavy  rains  have  fallen,  the  Parret  and 
its  tributary  streams  rise  above  their  banks  and  flood  large 
tracts  of  country.  The  fall  of  the  Yeo  is  about  an  inch  per 
mile  for  a  long  distance,  so  that  the  stream  is  too  sluggish  to 
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cany  off  the  drainage  in  very  wet  weather.  Langport  then 
lies  on  the  edge  of  a  vast  slieet  of  water,  and  some  of  its 
streets  are  often  flooded.  A  Her,  close  by,  is  an  island,  while 
far  away  sheet  after  slieet  of  water  spreads  out,  and  these  give 
the  country  a  totally  different  appearance,  much  enhancing  its 
beauty,  although  not  in  the  eyes  of  the  farmers,  whose  loss 
is  very  great,  and  when  once  the  waters  break  loose,  many 
months  may  elapse  before  they  disappear. 

At  Bridgewater  brickyards  are  made  the  celebrated  Bath 
bricks,  named  (so  my  friend  Mr.  Ussher  tells  me)  from  a 
gentleman  named  Bath,  who  at  one  time  was  the  maniifac- 
turer.  These  bricks,  which  are  merely  shaped  in  the  form  of 
an  ordinary  brick  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  and  are  used 
for  scouring,  polishing,  knife  cleaning,  &c.,  are  made  from  a 
peculiar  kind  of  sand  obtained  from  the  bed  of  the  River 
Parret,  or  from  reservoirs  into  which  the  river  overflows  and 
leaves  a  deposit.  It  consists  of  siliceous  sand,  containing 
remains  of  diatomaceae. 

Here  and  there  in  the  valley,  at  Larkhall  near  Bath, 
Bathampton  and  Freshford,  small  patches  of  gravel  have 
yielded  the  remains  of  Elephant,  Rhinoceros,  Wild  Boar, 
Musk  Ox  or  Arctic  Buffalo,  &c. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Severn  there  is  much  drift.  At 
Cropthome  on  the  Avon,  between  Evesham  and  Pershore, 
Mr.  Strickland  obtained  bones  of  Hippopotamus^i  Boa  Urus, 
Ursv^,  &c. ;  also  many  land  and  fresh-water  moUusca. 

Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  and  Prof.  Buckman  have  recorded 
marine  shells  of  existing  species  from  some  of  the  gravel 
beds  in  Shropshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Worcestershire: 
whence  they  were  led  to  infer  an  '  Ancient  Strait  of  Mal- 
vern.' 

In  the  Bovey  Basin  between  Bovey  Tracey  and  Newton 
Abbot  there  are  accumulations  of  sand  and  gravel  which  rest 
on  the  Miocene  deposits,  and  are  called  the  ^  Head.'    These 
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are  for  the  most  part  recent  fluviatile  and  estuarine  deposits, 
and  are  partly  made  up  of  older  gravels  which  border  the 
basin.  Near  Kingstei^ton  a  bronze  spear-head,  a  wooden 
doll  or  idol,  and  several  bones  of  ox,  deer,  &c«,  were  obtained 
from  one  of  the  pits.     (See  p.  317.) 

At  Fisherton  near  Salisbury  the  valley  drifts  have  yielded 
remains  of  the  G-reenland  lemming.  Mammoth,  Bein-deer, 
Gave  hysBna,  and  Flint  Implements. 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight,  at  Tollands  Bay,  there  is  a  lacus- 
trine deposit  (described  by  Mr.  Bristow)  containing  recent 
species  oiHeliXj  Cydostoma^  Succinea^  Limnceoj  Planorhis, 
&c. 

(4.)  At  Romney  Marsh  the  whole  of  the  Alluvium,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  F.  Drew,  is  below  the  level  of  high  water  at 
spring  tides,  but  the  access  of  the  sea  is  prevented  by  tracts 
of  shingle  bordering  the  marsh,  which  are  partly  piled  above 
the  level  of  high  water,  and  by  artificial  walls  which  have 
been  erected  where  no  natural  barrier  of  shingle  exists. 

A  superior  kind  of  brickearth  has  according  to  Mr. 
Bensted  been  worked  near  Maidstone.  It  occurs  in  faults  in 
the  Kentish  Eag,  and  is  an  old  fluviatile  deposit. 

(5.)  A  fifth  large  district  includes  the  district  known  as 
Holdemess  in  Yorkshire  (see  p.  318),  the  eastern  borders  of 
Lincolnshire,  and  the  Fenland. 

At  Holdemess  the  following  is  the  general  section  : — 

Feet. 

Soil 1 

Clay 6 

SUt 23 

Feat  mth  large  trees 2 

Lacustrine  deposits  with  Cydaa  (Cyclas-marls),  Pal'Vir 
dinOj  &c.,  have  been  detected  at  Holympton,  between 
Withemsea  and  Owthome,  and  near  Hornsea. 

At  Hornsea  the  beds,  seen  at  low  tide,  were  thus  noted  by 
Prof.  PhiUips :— 
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tBlue  clay 3  or  3  feet  j 

Brown  cIjit,  Anodon 1  to  3     „  | 

LftiuinBted  plaiit-be<I 3  in. 

Ct/c!a>-niB.T]B        .         .         ,         ,         .         ,  4  in,  to  I  foot- 
Peat  and  black  root-bed          ,         .         .         .  6  ■□. 

According  to  Prof.  Ramsay,  the  Wash,  now  a  vast  plain, 
was  once  a  great  estuarine  bay,  formed  l>y  the  denudation  of 
the  Kimeridge  and  Oxford  Clays.  It  has  been  and  still  ia 
the  recipient  of  the  mud  of  several  rivers,  the  Oiise,  the 
Nen,  the  Welland,  the  Witham,  and  the  Glen. 

Here  and  there  are  beds  of  gravel,  peat-beda  with  mam- 
malian remains,  and  marine  clay.    (See  p.  319.) 

A  small  tract  of  Alluvium  extends  from  near  Hunstanton 
to  near  Weybourn  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk. 

At  Yarmouth  the  alluvial  or  estuarine  silt  has  been 
proved  to  a  depth  of  170  feet. 

In  the  Cliff  section  at  Mundesley,  on  the  Norfolk  coast, 
is  a  freshwater  deposit,  resting  in  a  trough  of  the  Glacial  de- 
posits, and  consisting,  according  to  Mr,  Prestwich,  of  sand 
_  and  black  and  brown  peaty  beds,  containing  some  bones, 
Hpecent  freshwater  shells,  inttect  and  fish  remains.  The  lowest 
^pltedB  consist  of  subaugular  flint-gravel.  Deposits  of  some- 
what similar  character  occur  at  Bacton,  and  also  at  Hosue, 
where  the  gravel  contains  flint  implements. 

(6.)  At  the  Mouth  of  the  Thames,  at  Sheppey,  Shoebury- 
ness.  Foulness,  and  at  the  mouths  of  the  Crouch,  Rlack- 
water,  and  Colne,  there  are  considerable  tracts  of  Alluvium. 
A  neck  of  it  separates  Thanet  from  the  mainland. 

At  Copford  in  Essex  beds  of  blue  brickearth  have  been 
extensively  worked,  and  from  them  a  number  of  recent  land 
and  freshwater  mollusca  were  obtained  by  Mr.  John  Brown 
of  Stanway.  In  this  deposit  (as  well  as  in  many  other 
clayey  deposits)  are  many  concretions  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
called  '  race,'  which  Mr.  H.   C.  Sorby  examined,  and  con- 
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sidered  to  be  formed  from  a  mixture  of  chalk  and  fine  clay, 
since  consolidated  by  the  action  of  carbonated  water ;  this 
process  having  in  some  cases  spread  firom  definite  centres, 
has  given  rise  to  the  nodular  portions. 

Bemains  of  Bear,  Beaver  ( two  species),  Elephant,  Hippo- 
potamus, and  Stag  have  also  been  recorded  firom  the  Copford 
deposit.     Similar  deposits  occur  at  Marks  Tey  and  Witham. 

At  Stutton,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Stour,  Cyrerui  Jlumir 
iwlis  has  been  found. 

At  Clacton-on-Sea  is  a  great  thickness  of  gravel,  described 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Dalton  as  containing  a  deposit  of  laminated 
clay,  full  of  vegetable  remains,  with  fi-eshwater  and  land 
shells.  It  is  said  that  bones  of  several  species  of  land  mam- 
mals were  found  at  the  base  of  it.  Over  this  is  a  fluvio- 
marine  sandy  loam,  with  Cardium  eduU^  Paludma,  Lhnnmi^ 
&c.  The  age  of  this  deposit  is  regarded  by  ]Mr.  Dalton  as 
very  uncertain,  the  gravel  being  isolated  from  all  deposits  of 
undoubted  horizon,  and  the  fossils  being  such  as  range  firom 
the  Pre-Glacial  epoch  into  late  Post-Glaeial  times. 

At  Lexden  remains  of  Elephant  and  Ehinoceros  have 
been  found  in  the  Brickearth. 

The  deposits  of  the  Thames  Valley  have  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion.  They  include,  according  to  the 
classification  of  Mr.  S.  V.  Wood,  jun. :  — 

Peat  and  Marsh  Olay  (Alluvium). 

Upper  Brickearth,  6  to  8  feet,  seen  at  Wanstead,  Tottenham,  West 

Drayton,  &c. 
Thames  Gravel,  12  to  15  feet  in  thickness. 
Lower  Brickearth,  20  to  30  feet,  seen  at  Uphall,  Ilford,  Orayford, 

Erith,  Wickhtun,  &c.    It  contains  CH/rena  Jiumiiutlia,  and  many 

Mammalian  remains. 

Mr.  Wood  considers  that  the  Lower  Brickearth  is  over- 
laid unconformably  by  the  Thames  gravel,  and  that  it  is  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  Upper  Brickearth  by  its  resting 
directly  upon  either  the  London  Clay  or  the  lower  Eocene 
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strata.  The  Grays  Brickearth  he  considers  more  recent 
than  the  Upper  Brickearth :  it  contains  Cyrena  fiuminalis 
and  other  freshwater  shells ;  also  Ulephaa  and  Hippopota- 

TtlVS.     - 

The  Thames  gravel  Mr.  Wood  considers  to  be  a  marine 
deposit  in  its  eastern  portion. 

The  lower  part  of  the  present  valley  of  the  Thames  he 
regards  as  of  more  recent  date  than  the  deposits  which  it  con- 
tains that  are  older  than  the  Marsh  Clay,  the  old  valley 
having  been  formed  by  denudation  during  emergence  from 
the  Upper  Grlacial  sea. 

None  of  the  Upper  Glacial  deposits  descend  into  the  old 
valley,  although  they  cap  some  of  the  bordering  heights  to 
the  north. 

Amongst  the  MoUusca  recorded  by  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins 
from  the  Lower  Brick-earth  are  Cyrena  fiuminalis^  Cyclas 
coimea,  Unio  litoralis^  Planorbia  comeus,  Paludina  ui- 
vipara,  Ancylus  fluviatilis^  &c.  The  Mammalian  remains 
include  Felis  apelcea,  Hyama  speloea^  Ursua  spelceuSj  U. 
ardoa,  Canis  lupuSy  Boa  primigeniusj  Bison  prisons, 
Megaceros  Hibemicus,  Cervus  (two  sp.),  Elephas  (three 
sp.),  Rhinoceros  (three  sp.),  Hippopotainus,  Castor,  &c.* 

In  the  valley  of  the  Medway  are  extensive  deposits  of 
gravel,  containing  Mammalian  remains  in  places. 

At  Folkestone  Battery  a  bed  of  gravel  called  the  Bone- 
bed  rests  on  the  Lower  Greensand,  and  is  overlaid  by  a  white 
loam  used  as  brickearth.  It  has  yielded  remains  of  Bison, 
Bos,  Cerrms  tarandusy  C.  daphus,  Elephas  primigenius. 
Hippopotamus,  Hycena,  and  Rhinoceros. 


^  For  the  collection  and  preservation  of  a  number  of  specimens  found 
at  Bford  we  are  largely  indebted  to  Sir  Antonio  Brady^  and  to  Mr. 
William  Davies. 
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In  the  Gravels  and  Upper  Briokearth  of  the  Thamei 
Valley  flint-implements,  evidently  fieishioned  by  man,  have 
been  found,  and  associated  with  them  in  the  same  depooti 
occur  remains  of  the  Bear,  Wolf,  Fox,  UysBna,  C^ve-lioDi 
Bison,  Irish  Elk,  Musk  Ox,  Elephant  (Mammoth),  Rhi- 
noceros, Hippopotamus,  &c. 

The  past  is  so  linked  with  the  present  that  no  definite 
line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn  between  the  province  of 
Geology  and  that  of  Archaeology. 

Mr.  Prestwich  has  observed  that  'In  almost  eveiy 
instance  the  flint-implements  have  been  found  in  beds  of 
sand  and  gravel  along  the  line  of  existing  river-valleys— in 
some  cases  but  little  above  the  river.' 

In  treating  briefly  of  these  discoveries  other  districts  be- 
sides the  Thames  Valley  may  be  referred  to,  and  it  may  be 
well  to  give  the  general  classification  used  by  Archaeolo- 
gists. 

In  speaking  of  the  Stone  Age,  the  Bronze  Age,  and  the 
Iron  Age,  Archaeologists  indicate  phases  in  civilization.  Thws 
the  implements  and  weapons  of  Stone  have  been  shown  to 
have  preceded  tliose  of  Bronze,  which  again  are  types  of  an 
earlier  stage  than  those  of  Iron. 

The  Stone  age  is  characterized  by  works  of  very  diflPerent 
type,  indicating  two  periods  called  the  Neolithic  or  New 
Stone,  and  the  Palaeolitliic  or  Old  Stone  period. 

The  implements  of  the  newer  type  are  generally  well  shaped 
and  polished,  those  of  the  Palaeolithic  type  are  rude,  being 
merely  chipped.  There  is  no  transition  or  connecting  link 
between  the  Palaeolithic  and  Neolithic  types,  but  the  latter 
is  easily  connected  with  the  Bronze  and  Iron  periods ;  the 
gap  between  the  two  is  indicated  by  ^eat  physical  changes, 
and  by  differences  in  the  associated  animals. 

These  terms  are  often  misunderstood.  Thus  the  term 
Neolithic  is  used  to  represent  a  phase  of  culture  which  dif- 
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Eerent  races  reach  and  pass,  and  to  which  a  different  relative 
position  in  time  must  be  assigned  in  different  parts  of  the 
■rorld. 

Gravels  yielding  Palaeolithic  implements  so  far  as  obser- 
vation has  gone,  are  confined  to  the  south,  south-east,  and 
east  of  England. 

According  to  Mr.  Evans  they  occur  in  the  valleys-deposits 
[>f  the  Great  Ouse,  the  Waveney  (Hoxne),  the  Thames,*  the 
South  Avon,  and  their  nimierous  tributaries,  and  at  various 
places  along  the  southern  coast  of  England.  North  of  the 
Ouse  and  west  of  the  valley  of  the  Axe,  no  river-gravels  have 
gelded  any  Palaeolithic  implements.^ 

Mr.  James  Geikie  considers  that  the  Palaeolithic  deposits 
ire  of  Pre-Glacial  and  Glacial  age,  and  do  not  in  any  part 
^long  to  Post-Glacial  times.  In  the  Eastern  counties  all  we 
ian  say  is  that  the  valley-gravels  are  newer  than  the  Great 
Dhalky  Boulder  Clay. 

^  Palaeolithic  implementA  have  been  found  in  the  gravel  capping  the 
cliffs  at  Herne  Bay. 

*  See  TJie  Ancient  Stone  ImplementB,  Weapons,  and  Ornaments  of 
Great  Britain,     1873. 
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Chapter  XI. 

SUB-AEEIAL  PHEHOKEHA. 

This  term  is  perhaps  open  to  some  objections,  but  it  serves 
very  conveniently  to  include  such  deposits  as  are  formed  on 
land  chiefly  by  rain,  firost,  springs,  such  as  cavern  deposits, 
landslips,  and  soils ;  terrestrial  beds  such  as  peat ;  and  aerial 
deposits,  as  blown  sand,  &c. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  classify  these  deposits  according 
to  age ;  some  of  the  cavern  deposits  may  be  Pre-Glacial,  but 
as  most  caverns  contain  deposits  of  distinct  periods,  and  as 
it  would  obviously  be  inconvenient  to  treat  of  them  sepa- 
rately, as  also  of  the  method  of  formation  of  caverns,  all  the 
phenomena  are  briefly  noticed  together. 

As  springs  play  so  important  a  part  in  the  history  of 
these  formations,  it  seems  well  to  commence  with  some 
notice  of  them. 

Springs. 

The  occurrence  of  freshwater  at  different  levels  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  earth  is  dependent  upon  the  geological 
structiure. 

Thus  the  rain  falling  on  the  surface  filters  through  the 
porous  rocks  or  finds  its  way  through  joints  and  crevices  in 
denser  rocks  which  generally  exhibit  its  action  in  furrows 
and  channels,  and  so  it  sinks  below  until  it  meets  with  a 
stratmn  of  clay  or  marl,  two  or  three  inches  of  which,  if 
continuous,  is  often  sufficient  to  retain   the  water,  which 
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either  collects  or  issueg  at  the  aide  of  a  hill  in  the  form  of 
springs.' 

On  clayey  strata  the  water  either  collects  at  the  surface 
or  forms  natural  channels,  which  carry  it  away  to  form 
etrtjams,  which  passing  over  porous  strata  sometimes  day 
their  own  heds. 

The  supply  of  water  in  wells  depends  in  a  great  measure 
upon  the  raintkll,  but  the  deeper  wells  are  tlie  more  constant 
liecause  their  soitfces  of  supply  are  more  widespread.  Thus 
the  outcrop  of  a  porous  rock  may  receive  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water,  which  may  he  retained  within  it  by  the 
presence  of  clayey  beds  both  above  and  below ;  and  should 
the  outcrop  be  very  extensive,  and  the  strata  l>e  characterized 
by  a  Iwwin-shaped  structure,  the  water  will  rise  (sometimes 
above  ground)  to  near  the  level  of  the  oiitcrop  of  the  water- 
bearing stratum  when  tapped  at  or  near  the  centre  of  the 
basin.  Upon  this  kind  of  structiu-e  the  system  of  Artesian' 
wells  depends,  and  it  is  well  exemplitied  in  the  London  Basin, 
where  the  deep  wells  are  situated  in  the  Chalk  which  crops 
out  to  the  norih-east  and  south  of  London,  contains  at  its 
base  the  impervious  Chalk  Marl,  and  is  overlaid  by  the  re- 
tentive Lower  Tertiary  Clays. 

Intermittent  springs  are  sometimes  fed  by  reservoirs  in 
the  strata  which  are  filled  during  rainy  seasons,  and  gradually 
drained  off  by  the  springs. 

The  '  Nailbournes '  or  intermittent  springs  of  the  Chalk 
tract,  according  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Johnson,  are  channels  used 
during  excessive  rain-fall,  when  the  ordinary  streams  are 
unable  to  carry  away  all  the  water. 

In  studying  the  water-bearing  strata,  it  is  interesting  to 

'  In  Making  a  well  it  is  imporWnt  not  to  go  too  near  to  the  escarp- 
ment, where  Uie  water  amy  he  dniltiwt  of!'  b;  springs ;  or  too  near  a  fault, 
where  it  maj  l)e  dammed  up  or  drained  oil', 

>  So  named  &oin  ArUiis  (Art«8iuiii), 
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trace  their  connection  with  the  distribution  of  villages. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  earliest  settlements  were  fixed 
according  to  the  means  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  water  and 
one  easily  accessible. 

Mr.  Prestwich  has  shown  how  the  earliest  settlements  in 
and  around  London  were  dependent  upon  the  geological 
structure,  and  for  this  reason.  The  London  clay,  which  occu- 
pies so  large  an  area,  is  covered  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
valley  gravels,  and  in  the  north  of  London  by  here  and  there 
an  outlying  hill  of  Bagshot  sand.  Wells  sunk  through  these 
sandy  and  jspravelly  deposits  were  always  supplied  with  water, 
which  was  kept  up  by  the  impervious  London  clay.  Hence 
as  the  water  supply  was  an  all-important  question  with  the 
early  settlers,  so  they  followed  the  course  of  the  wat^r-beariug 
strata,  while  the  bare  London  clay  was  unoccupied  until  iho 
New  River  and  other  water-works  did  away  with  the  necessity 
for  wells.  Thus  the  clay  districts  of  HoUoway,  Camden  Town, 
Regent's  Park,  St.  John's  Wood,  Westboume  Park,  and 
Netting  Hill  received  town  populations  much  later  than 
Stepney,  Hackney,  Islington,  Kensington,  Chelsea,  and  Cam- 
])erwell,  which  are  situated  on  gravel. 

In  the  same  way,  Mr.  Prestwich  has  pointed  out  how  on 
the  outskirts  of  London  a  succession  of  villages  grew  up  for 
miles  on  the  great  beds  of  gravel,  ranging  on  the  east  to 
Barking,  Ilford,  and  Romford  ;  on  the  north,  following  the 
valley  of  the  Lea,  to  Edmonton  and  Hoddesdon  ;  and  on  the 
west,  up  the  Thames  valley,  to  Hammersmith,  Ealing. 
Hounslow,  and  beyond.  Around  Harrow,  which  stands  on 
the  Bagshot  sand,  a  large  area  of  bare  London  clay  extends 
which  is  remarkably  free  even  now  from  the  encroachment 
of  houses,  particularly  between  Harrow  and  Ickenham  on 
the  west,  and  Edgware  on  the  north-east. 

Similarly  limestones,  sands,  and  sandstones,  such  as  the 
Coral  Itag,  Cornbrash,  Upper    Greensand,   &c.,  are   often 
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marked  in  their  outcrop  by  villages,  while  the  Oxford  Clay, 
Kimeridge  Clay,  and  Gault  form  in  comparison  districts 
very  thinly  populated. 

Well  water  at  moderate  depths,  100  to  200  feet,  is 
usually  colder  in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter  than  surface 
water.  In  very  deep  wella  the  temperatm-e  of  the  water 
rises  at  about  the  eame  rate  as  that  of  the  atmosphere  in 
miues^l"  for  every  fiO  feet  below  thetirst.  Thermal  springs 
probably  ari?e  from  great  depths. 

Mr.  .Smyth  has  remarked  that  the  quantity  of  water  in 
Coal-mines   derived   by   percolation    from   the    surface  de- 
creases in  proportion    to   the   depth,   and   that   at  depths  ' 
greater  than  500  or  600  yards  the  mines  are  dry.' 

Water  penetrating  the  rocks  often  becomes  charged  with 
many  substances  which  are  contained  in  them,  such  as  sul- 
phur, iron,  and  salts  of  lime,  soda,  and  magnesia:  hence  its 
medicinal  value.  When  the  rocks  contain  much  chloride  of 
sodium,  they  often  g;ive  rise  to  valuable  brine  springs,  (k^ee 
p.  131.) 

The  water  of  clay  districts  is  '  soft'  like  rain-water,  but 
in  limestone  areas  it  becomes  impregnated  with  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  is  called  '  hard.'  * 

The  softest  water  is  derived  from  the  sandy  and  clayey 
districts:  thus  soft-water  is  iisnally  obtained  from  the 
Bagshot  Beds,  London  Clay,  Lower  Greensand,  Wealden 
Beds,  Upper  Carboniferous  strata,  from  the  Silurian  and 
Cambrian  gritty  and  slaty  beds,  as  well  as  from  the  Igneous 
and     Metamorphic    Rocks.      Whereas    the    water    obtained 

'  In  the  Aetley  Pit  of  tliu  Dukinfield  Oolliary.  Clieahire,  the  average 
nite  of  inerease  of  tempuratiiri!  is  1°  for  every  S3  feet. 

'  HftrdnesB  of  water  ia  caused  hy  the  Carbonales  and  Sulphates  of 
tnagnesia  and  lime,  but  chiefly  iu  LoitdoD  water  by  the  Catbtmate  of 
lime  diaaolved  by  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  water.  From  this  hardness  a 
diilicultv  id  nanhing  the  body  is  found,  from  the  depoBition  iu  the  purea 
of  the  skin  of  the  insoluble  stearate  of  lime, — Frankland. 
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from  the  Chalk,  Oolites,  Lias,  and  Carboniferous  Limestone 
is  hard.  That  from  the  Magnesian  Limestone  is  very  hard, 
and  tliat  from  the  New  Ked  Sandstones  is  frequently 
gypseous. 

Mineral  Springs  have  been  classed  as  follows  : — 

(yiali/beaie,  containiDg  iron ;  with  two  divisions,  carbonated  and  mi- 

jthated. 
Sulphuretted,  containing  sulphur. 
Saline,  containing  an  admixture  of  salts  of  soda,  magnesia,  Jbc 

Warm  springs  occur  at  Buxton,  Bakewell,  Stoney  Middle- 
ton,  Matlock,  Taafe's  Well  near  CardiflF,  and  Clifton. 

At  Clifton  the  Hotwell,  which  rises  from  the  Car- 
boniferous Limestone,  contains  as  chief  ingredients  sulphate 
of  soda,  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  and  chloride  of 
sodium.     In  temperature  it  varies  from  TC  to  76**. 

The  spring  at  Buxton,  called  St.  Anne's  Well,  rises  in  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone,  has  a  high  temperature,  and  con- 
tains salts  of  soda  and  magnesia. 

The  most  important  thermal  springs  are  those  of  Bath, 
which  are  the  hottest  in  England.  They  have  been  long 
renowned  for  their  sanatory  properties.  The  temperature 
varies  at  the  different  springs  from  109**  to  120**  Fahr.,  but 
on  the  whole  it  is  remarkably  uniform  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  discharge  of  the  waters,  and  the  amount  of  the 
mineral  ingredients  held  in  solution  by  them,  have  also,  so 
far  as  observation  has  gone,  remained  constant. 

The  salts  amount  to  about  144  grains  per  gallon,  and 
consist  chiefly  of  Sulphates  of  Lime  and  Soda,  Chlorides 
of  Sodium  and  Magnesium.  Carbonate  of  Lime,  Silica  and 
Oxide  of  Iron,  are  likewise  present.  Dr.  Daubeny  has  ascer- 
tained that  the  daily  evolution  of  nitrogen  gas  amounts  to 
250  ciibic  feet  in  volume.  Carbonic-acid  gas  is  also  given  off. 
Professor  Roscoe  has  determined  the  presence  of  copp^^J"? 
strontium,  and  lithium  in  the  waters,  whilst  Dr.  Frankland 
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has  ascertained   that  they  contain    a    larg;e  proportion  of 
orjjanic  elements. 

The  waters  unquestionably  rise  from  a  great  depth ;  they 
have  been  tapped  at  ahoiit  the  junction  of  the  Keiiper  and 
tth^tic  beds,  and  there  is  no  doubt  tliat  they  spring  through 
the  subjacent  Carboniferous  rocks,  as  was  originally  suggested 
by  William  Smith,  who  in  1810,  when  the  Bath  hot-springs 
had  failed,  or  had  rather  escaped  into  new  channels,  under- 
took, and  successfully,  to  restore  the  waters  to  the  Baths  and 
Pump-room. 

.Sir  Charles  Lyell  observes  that  the  shock  which  opened 
a  communication  through  the  upper  rocks  (of  Secondary  age) 
m;iy  have  \)eeu  of  much  later  date  than  the  original  fissure- 
Referring  to  the  large  quantity  of  nitrogen  gas  constantly 
being  disengaged,  Dr.  Daubeny  baa  remarked  that  the  same 
gas  is  freely  evolved  from  most  thermal  springs,  the  majority 
of  which  are  associated  with  volcanos,  and  that  it  ia  likewise 
evolved  from  volcanos,  both  in  an  active  and  a  dormant  con- 
dition. He  suggested  the  probability  of  volcanic  action 
being  due  to  chemical  reactions  being  produced  in  the 
interior  of  the  globe  between  the  constituents  of  air  and 
water  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  metallic  bases  of  the  earths 
and  alkalie-s  on  the  otlier.  The  Bath  springs  were  therefore 
probably  in  some  manner  connected  with  the  cause  of  vol- 
canic action.' 


'  The  study  of  the  B;ilh  ftprtngs  opens  up  a  niunber  of  intepastiiitf 
quMttions.  The  origin  of  thu  miaeTal  in^TBdieuu  of  these  aod  other 
sprinpa  IB  no  doubt  due  in  a  greut  uieasure  to  the  preseoco  of  gome  at 
least  of  theai  in  the  rocka  through  which  the  waters  pass.  At  the  same 
time,  fts  Sir  Chai-lea  Lyell  ohaervee,  rainem!  gprioi^B  may  derive  an  inei- 
hati»tible  supply,  throui^h  rents  and  porous  rochs,  from  the  teaky  bed  of 
ihe  ocean,  and  this  theory  is  by  no  means  an  unreBsonnbte  one,  if  we  be- 
lieve that  the  conti((iiity  of  nearly  all  the  active  volcBUOoa  to  the  sea  ia 
ronnected  with  the  aceosa  of  aalt  water  to  the  subterranean  foci  of  vol- 
canic beat. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  principal  Mineral 
springs  not  before  mentioned  * : — 

Aahby^e-la-Zowih  (supplied  from  pt  inMoira  Coal-field). — Chloridei 
of  sodium  and  o&lcium,  Bromides  of  potasBium  and  magnfriiim, 
Chloride  of  magnesium. 

Cheltenham. — Sulphate  of  soda. 

JEpsom, — Sulphate  of  magnesia. 

^arro^o^t;.— -Chloride  of  sodium.  Sulphate  of  lime.  Sulphate  of  soda 
(Yoredale  Rocks). 

Holywell,  Flintshire, — St  Winifred's  spring  (Carboniferoua). 

Leamington, — Sulphate  of  soda. 

Scarborough. — Carbonate  of  lime,  sulphur,  chloride  of  sodium,  iron. 

Trafalgar  Square, — Carbonate  and  Sulphate  of  lime. 

Tunbridge  Welis, — Carbonate  of  iron. 

Other  Mineral  springs  occur  at  Builth  and  Llanwyrtjd 
in  Brecknockshire,  and  at  Llandrindod  in  Badnorshire. 


Swallow  Holes. 

Sometimes  on  reaching  a  limestone  formation,  as  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone,  after  passing  over  the  outcrop  of 
the  Lower  Limestone  Shales,  a  stream  will  follow  the  clavev 
strata,  and  disappear  beneath  the  Limestone  in  'Swallet' 
or  '  Swallow '  Holes. 

Examples  of  these  swallet  holes  occur  at  Downhead  Mill, 
near  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Mendip  chain  ;  at  the 
village  of  Priddy ;  and  at  Charterhouse,  on  the  south-east 
flank  of  Blackdown.  The  exit  of  the  streams  swallowed  up 
may  be  traced  with  much  probability  to  the  following: 
points :  that  of  the  Downhead  stream  to  the  limestone 
chasm  about  a  mile  east  of  the  village  of  Downhead ;  that 
of  the  Priddy  rivulet  to  Wookey  Hole,  and  that  of  the 
Charterhouse  brook  to  the  foot  of  Cheddar  cliffs. 

^  The  term  '  Spa  *  is  often  given  to  mineral  springs,  and  takes  its  Duntf 
from  the  town  of  Spa  in  Liege,  at  one  time  a  place  of  great  resort 
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The  streams  which  emerge  are  all  greater,  indeed,  than 
those  engulfed;  but  this  arises  probably  from  the  tributary 
waters  which  they  have  received  during  their  subterraneous 
course.  The  streams,  if  excessively  flooded,  might,  after 
suffering  partial  engulfment,  continue  to  flow  above  ground 
tlirougb  the  valleys  of  denudation  in  which  the  Swallow- 
holes  are  situated.     (Buekland  and  Conyt>eare.) 

The  same  is  probably  the  ease  with  St.  Andrew's  Well, 
at  Wells  in  Somersetshire. 

Swallow-holes  are  not  uncommon  in  the  Mountain  Lime- 
stone district  of  Yorkshire.  An  account  of  these  has  been 
published  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Sliall.  In  Craven,  Thund  Pot  and 
Helleu  Pot  are  amongst  the  largest.  They  are  sometimes 
called '  Butter-tubs.'  The  Swallow-holes  are  of  two  distinct 
kinds,  those  due  directly  to  erosion  and  those  to  subsidence 
of  an  undermined  crust, 

'Subterranean  rivers  are  frequent  all  over  the  limestone 
district.  Such  are  the  Manifold,  which  passes  beneath  the 
limestone  hilla  about  three  miles  south-west  of  Ecton  mine 
in  Staffordshire,  and  after  traversing  a  cavern  through  the 
base  of  the  limestone  hills  four  miles  in  length,  re-appeara 
□ear  Ham.  The  Hamps  rtVer  also  breaks  out  near  the  same 
place.  The  Ribble  and  Greta  are  underground  rivers. 
Such  also  are  Horton  Beck  and  Bransil  Beck,  at  the  foot 
of  Pennygant  in  Yorkshire.  The  stream  which  forma  the 
cataract  in  Speedwell  mine  near  Castleton  is,  according  to 
the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  proved  to  be  the  same  as 
the  stream  which  traverses  the  Peak  cavern  at  that  place.' 

'The  River  Aira,  in  Craven,  Yorkshire,  issues  from  Mal- 
ham  Tarn,  a  circular  lake  about  a  mile  in  diameter,  on  the 
summit  of  a  lofty  moor.  Proceeding  hence,  it  soon  loses 
itself,  and  descends  through  a  subterraneous  passage,  whence 
it  again  issues  at  the  foot  of  Malbam  Cove,  a  perpendicular 
_  limestone  rock  288  feet  high.     I>uring  heavy  rains  the  sub- 
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terraneous  passage  is  not  sufficient  to  carry  off  all  the  water, 
the  remainder  of  which  makes  its  way  over  the  surface,  till 
it  reaches  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  precipitates  itself  thence 
in  a  macrnificent  cascade.'  * 

In  the  Chalk  country  Swallow-holes  are  not  uncommoD, 
as  near  Canterbury. 

The  Mole,  as  is  well  known,  sinks  for  a  while  in  the  Chalk 
south  of  Leatherhead. 

In  Berkshire  the  Swallow-holes  have  been  described  by 
Mr.  Whitaker.  He  remarks  that  they  are  formed  by  streams 
which,  rising  in  the  higher  ground,  flow  down  the  escarp- 
ment of  the  Tertiary  beds,  until  they  reach  the  more  per- 
vious and  jointed  Chalk,  into  which  they  sink,  or  until  they 
come  within  a  short  jjiistance  of  that  rock,  when  they  work 
their  way  into  it  through  the  few  feet  of  the  softer  over- 
lying beds.  In  the  course  of  time,  through  the  chemical  action 
of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  water,  and  the  mechanical  action  of 
the  water  itself,  funnel-shaped  basins  are  worn  out  in  the  Chalk 
and  the  beds  above,  the  operation  being  made  more  easy  by 
any  pre-existing  fissures.  These  hollows  are  generally  thickly 
overgrown  with  vegetation.  The  streams  may  often  be  seen 
running  through  them,  though  sometimes  they  merely  flow 
into  a  small  pool,  the  level  of  the  water  in  which  remains 
the  same,  notwithstanding  the  constant  flow.  These  Swallow- 
holes  always  occur,  in  this  district,  at  or  near  the  jimction 
of  the  Reading  Beds  and  the  Chalk,  and  they  are  therefore 
of  much  use  in  drawing  the  line  between  those  formations, 
especially  where  there  are  no  sections.     (W.  Whitaker.) 


Tu£Ek. 

This  is  a  deposit  of  carbonate  of  lime  often  formed  by 
springs   which  issue  from  limestone  strata.     It  frequently 

^  Oonybeare  and  Phillips. 
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contains  impressions  of  leaves  and  blades  of  grass,  and  speci- 
mens of  the  common  land-snails,  which  have  become  as  it 
were  '  petrified.' 

The  rain  absorbing  Carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere 
and  from  the  soil,  with  the  help  also  of  vegetable  acids,  as 
humic  and  ulmic,  dissolves  portions  of  the  limestone,  which 
it  parts  with  again  when,  on  coming  to  the  surface,  it  loses 
a  portion  of  the  Carbonic  acid.^ 

The  tufa  often  contains  much  earthy  and  sandy  matter, 
and  is  generally  of  a  loose  and  friable  nature,  but  sometimes, 
as  near  Dursley,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  near  Matlock,  it 
forms  a  hard  and  durable  rock  fit  for  building-purposes.* 

Petrifying  springs  occur  at  Chalford,  Somerton  on  the 
Cherwell,  North  Ashton,  Marston  Lane  near  Oxford,  near 
Carfax,  in  several  places  in  Somersetshire,  &c.  The  Dropping 
Well  at  Knaresborough  is  well  known. 

The  deposit  is  made  to  form  more  rapidly  by  the  water 
falling  in  spray  on  the  objects  to  be  incrusted. 


Caverns. 

Caverns  are  formed  in  most  limestone  strata.  Many  no 
doubt  originate  along  lines  of  joints  or  faults,  and  consist  of 
a  succession  of  chambers  at  different  levels.  They  owe  their 
origin  to  the  chemical  action  of  water  impregnated  with 
Carbonic  acid  (as  mentioned  in  describing  the  formation  of 
Tufa),  aided  also  by  the  mechanical  disintegration  of  the 
limestone  by  frost  and  other  meteoric  agencies.  The  mate- 
rial  removed  is  generally   carried  away    by  underground 

*  It  is  csonsidered  that  colder  water  underground  can  hold  more  Car- 
bonic acid  in  solution  than  the  warmer  water  at  the  surface,  and  conse- 
quently more  Carbonate  of  Lime. 

'  Portions  of  old  Berkeley  Castle  were  built  of  Tufa  from  Dursley. 
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streams,  where  the  water  is  unable  to  give  out  the  Carbonic 
acid  gas  which  allows  it  to  take  up  the  Carbonate  of  Lime. 

These  caverns  often  contain  stalactitic  and  stalagmitic 
deposits ;  also  mud,  pebbles,  and  breccia.  Bones  too  fre- 
quently occur,  some  of  which  may  have  been  introduced 
from  above  ground,  while  others  may  belong  to  animals  or 
men  who  formerly  inhabited  the  cavern.* 

Caverns  are  most  abundant  in  the  Carboniferous  and  De- 
vonian Limestones. 

Staldctltea  and  Stalagmites. — The  deposits  of  Carbonate 
of  lime  found  in  the  interior  of  Caverns  are  known  under 
these  names.  Those  adhering  to  the  roof  or  lining  the  walk 
are  called  Stalactites,  those  covering  the  floor  are  called 
Stalagmites.  They  generally  occur  in  inland  limestone 
caverns,  and  are  frequently  seen  hanging  from  limestone 
arches,  where  their  formation  is  rapid. 

These  stalactites  are  formed  by  the  deposition,  film  by 
film,  of  some  of  the  limestone  which  the  rain-water  has 
taken  up  in  solution  while  penetrating  it.  This  incrustation  in 
process  of  time  attains  considerable  dimensions  in  the  form 
of  stalactites  and  stalagmites,  which  sometimes  meet, 
although  the  increase  is  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  human 
eye  in  a  lifetime. 

Such  deposits  indicate  a  pause  or  conservative  stage  in 
the  formation  of  the  cavern. 

The  famous  cavern  of  Cheddar,  in  the  Mendip  Hills,  i3 
unequalled  in  England  for  the  beauty  of  the  stalactites 
which  hang  in  fantastic  shapes  from  its  roofs  and  arches,  or 
the  stalagmites  which  grow  in  equally  irregular  forms  from 
its  floors  and  ledges.  The  cavern  is  by  no  means  a  large  one, 
its  size  is  surpassed  by  many  others  in  the  Mendip  Hills,  but 
its  ornamentation  certainly  renders  it  the  most  attractive 

^  These  bones  adhere  to  the  tongue  owing  to  their  loss  of  animal 
gluten. 
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one.  It  is  now  lighted  up  with  gas,  a.  great  improvement 
over  the  old  dip  candles.  By  a  little  stretch  of  imagination 
one  recognizes  the  wonderful  things  pointed  out  by  the  guide 
— liere  a  petrified  goose,  there  a  loaf  of  bread,  now  a  font 
and  a  monkey,  then  a  nun  and  the  Black  Prince,  a  jelly 
gla^s,  some  drapery,  a  mummy,  a  turkey,  a  tongue,  a  flitch 
of  bacon  (this  ia  generally  present  in  a  stalactite  cavern), 
any  number  of  pillars,  and  a  Hindoo  Teraple ! 

The  cave  at  Ingleborough  near  Clapham,  in  Yorkshire, 
ia  likewise  famous  for  its  stalactites :  it  contains  no  bones. 

In.Derbyshire  the  Caverns  contain  few  stalactites,  most 
of  those  that  formerly  existed  having  been  broken  off  and 
carried  away. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  Caverns,  but 
some  of  the  most  important  which  have  yielded  bones  must 
be  noticed. 

Wookey  Hole,  in  Somersetshire,  is,  however,  deserving  of 
mention,  being  only  second  in  size  to  the  Peak  Cavern  at 
Castleton,  in  Derbyshire. 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  Bone  Caverns  are  those  of 
Kirkdale  near  Kirby  Moorside  in  Yorkshire,  Victoria  Cave 
near  Settle,  Oreston  near  Plymouth,  Kent's  Hole  and  Brix- 
ham  near  Torquay,  Wookey  near  Wells,  Banwell  and  Bur- 
rington  on  the  Mendip  Hills,  Gower  in  Glamorganshire, 
I'aviland  near  Swansea,  Ponfr-newydd,  and  Cefn  in  Flintshire. 

At  Cefn  the  Cavern,  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  has 
yielded  Elephaa  antiquua.  Rhinoceros  Ucltorhinue,  Hvpp(h- 
potamns  major.  Boa,  Cervus,  &c. 

The  Brixliam  Cave,  formed  in  the  Devonian  Limestone, 
contained  the  following  succession  of  beds : — 

4.  St&lAgmite, 

3.  LimeetoDe  Breccia. 

2.  Csve  Eartb,  reddiab  lotuii  with  acgiilar  fragments  of  limestoDe. 

i.  Shingle  bed  with  pebbles  of  diffcTeot  rocks. 
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Remains  of  the  Mammothy  Tichorhine  Rhinoceros,  Horse, 
Ox,  Red  Deer,  Reindeer,  Roebuck,  Cave  Lion  or  Tiger,  Cave 
Hyaena,  Cave  Bear,  Brown  Bear,  Grisly  Bear,  Fox,  Hare,  and 
Lemming,  &c.,  also  Worked  Flints,  were  obtained  from  it.* 

In  Kent's  Cavern  all  these  species  have  been  met  with, 
and  in  addition  Mackairodua  latidens^  Wolf,  Dog,  Glutton, 
Badger,  Bison,  Irish  Elk,  Beaver,  Seal,  &c. 

FoT  the  constant  supervision  of  the  workings  in  this 
Cavern,  undertaken  by  the  British  Association,  great  credit  is 
due  to  ]Mr.  Pengelly.  He  has  determined  five  marked  beds 
in  this  Cavern,  as  follows : — 

6.  Black  Mould. 

4.  Granular  stalafrmite,  coeval  with  the  Tichorhiue  rhinoceros. 

3.  Cave  Earthy  with  JIt/cena  spelcta,  &c.,  and  flint  implements. 

2.  Crystalline  stala^rniite. 

1.  Breccia,  with  remains  of  Bear  only,  and  flint  implements. 

Several  inscriptions  have  been  noticed  in  the  Cavern  by 
jVIr.  Pengelly,  the  oldest  of  which  bears  the  date  of  1604. 

The  flint  implements  found  in  the  breccia  and  cave-earth 
are  very  dissimilar,  the  former  being  much  ruder  than  the 
latter,which  were  very  elaborate,  and  were  associated  with  bone 
implements  and  ornaments.  These  facts,  in  Mr.  Pengelly's 
opinion,  proved  the  tenancy  of  the  cave  by  two  distinct  races 
of  men,  and  there  was  abundant  evidence  of  a  long  lapse  of 
time  between  them.  Both  the  races  of  men  were  coeval  with 
extinct  animals,  but  they  nevertheless  represented  two  dis- 
tinct civilizations.  It  is  possible  that  the  earliest  race  may 
have  witnessed  the  separation  of  England  from  the  Continent, 
and  its  formation  into  an  island. 

At  Kirkdale  Cave  remains  of  Hyaena  (indicating  300 
animals).  Fox,  Wolf,  Cave  Lion,  Cave  Bear,  Elephant,  Rhi- 
noceros, Reindeer,  Irish  Elk,  Aurochs,  Hippopotamus,  &c., 
have  been  found. 

^  Reports  have  been  published  by  Mr.  Prestwich  and  Mr.  Pengelly. 
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The  Settle  Cave  (l,4tM)  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea) 
,  been  explored  chiefly  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Tiddeman,  from 
Biose  rcportB  the  followJug  notes  are  taken. 

The  upper  bed  was  formed  of  stones  which  had  fallen 
K>in  the  roof.  Then  beneath  came  a  black  bed,  containing 
wcoal,  and  highly  artistic  enamelled  ornaments,  showing 
B  of  occupation  that  was  post-Roman.  Then  succeeded 
IT  sis  feet  in  thickness,  in  which  were  found  remains  of 
re  ancient  race,  their  flint  knives,  harpoons,  &c.  Far- 
r  within  the  cave,  these  two  beds  came  together,  so  that 
lie  two  periods  of  occupation  could  not  be  separated. 

Beneath  these  deposits,  classed  as  Neolithic  and  Roman, 
%&  following  beds  were  detennined : — 

Upper  Cave-earth,  with  Badger,  Reindeer,  Horse,  &c. 
Laminated  Clay,  with  a  few  small  well-glaciated  boulders. 
Lower  Cave-earth,  with  Hyjeiia,  Brown  Bear  (?),  Elepkas 
antlquuB,  Rhlnocerus  hemitcEc}uia,  Hippopotamua, 
Bob  primigenius,  and  a  human  tibula. 

The  clay  found  in  the  cave  was  believed  by  Mr.  Tiddeman 
I  be  of  Glacial  age,  as  it  contained  scratched  boulders.     If 
lie  were  the  case,  it  would  make  the  Lower  Cave-earth  Pre- 
"Glacial. 

Pin  Hole  and  Robin  Hood's  Caves  in  Cresswell  Craga, 
Derbyshire,  have  lately  been  explored  by  the  Rev,  J,  M. 
Mello,  while  the  Mammalian  remains  have  been  described  by 
Prof.  Boyd  Dawkins.     The  succession  of  beds  was  as  follows : — 

6.  Surfsce-Boil,  with  Romnn  and  Mediiei'al  pottery. 

4.  limeatcne-breccia,  with  bones  of  Ruindeer,  Horse,  HyKWi,  iUi'no- 

etroi  tichorAiviu,  Flint  flakea,  &c. 
3.  Oave-eartb,  with  similar  bou«s,  also  tliose  of  Bear,  Cave  Lioi 

quartsdte  implements, 
2.  Red  sand,  &c,,  wilh  remains  of  Reindeer,  Bison,  and   Elepkat  pri- 

migenitui, 
1.  Sand,  with  blocks  of  limestone. 
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Professor  Bamsay  has  observed  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix 
with  accuracy  the  precise  age  of  snch  Cavems,  or  the  time 
when  all  the  bones  that  are  found  in  them  were  buried  there; 
for  the  wearing  out  of  the  caves  has  been  going  on  for  unknown 
periods  of  time,  and  some  of  them  have  been  611ed  with  sedi- 
ments, perhaps  charged  with  bones,  again  and  again.  There 
is  often  proof  tliat,  by  underground  changes  of  ¥rat«rflow,  old 
consolidated  gravels  that  filled  them  to  the  roof  have  been, 
at  various  periods,  forcibly  cleared  out  by  natural  means. 
When,  therefore,  we  find  bones  in  these  Cavems,  mixed  with 
red  loam,  sand,  gravels,  and  angular  fragments  of  rock,  it  is 
often  very  difficult,  or  impossible,  to  define  to  what  precise 
imnor  period  they  belong. 

P'issures  containing  bones  are  not  unfrequently  met  with, 
as  at  Bath  and  Portland,  in  the  Oolitic  limestones. 

In  some  of  the  Mountain  Limestone  tracts,  as  on  the 
Mendip  Hills,  there  are  nmnerous  veins,  filled  with  Lias?ic 
and  Rhsetic  material,  which  have  been  described  by  Mr. 
Charles  Moore.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  fix  with  cer- 
tainty the  age  in  which  this  debris  was  introduced. 


Landslips. 

Thpse  are  due  to  the  action  of  rain,  rivers,  or  sea  in 
undermining  strata  and  causing  the  superincumbent  strata 
to  plip  over  those  subjacent.  They  occur  along  escarpments 
and  cliffs  where  the  strata  dip  outwards  towards  the  valley  or 
sea  as  the  case  may  be.  The  subjacent  stratum  must  be  of  a 
clayey  nature,  impervious  to  water,  and  the  tendency  there- 
fore of  the  overlying  beds  is  to  slip  over  it.  The  action  of 
rain  in  loosening  the  bed,  and  that  of  frost  in  producing 
vertical  cracks  parallel  to  the  line  of  cliflFor  escarpment, 
greatly  tend  to  promote  landslips. 
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Some  of  the  most  strikiDg  instances  occur  along  the  south 
oast  of  Devon  and  the  coast  of  Dorset  between  Sid  mouth 
nd  I-iyme  Regis.  At  Dowlands  the  Chalk  and  Greensand 
bretch  over  the  denuded  edges  of  the  Lower  Lias,  Rhaetic 
eds,  and  Red  Marl,  all  of  which  are  of  a  clayey  nature, 
'he  Cretadeous  beds  dip  slightly  towards  the  sea,  and  numer- 
us  springs  are  given  out  at  the  junction  of  the  Greensjmd 
rith  the  lower  Secondary  strata.  Portions  of  the  lower 
andy  beds  of  the  Greensand  moreover  would  be  actually 
emoved  by  springs.  Therefore  we  have  every  condition 
ivourable  to  the  production  of  landslips,  and   they  have 

Fio.  23. — Diagram-tection  of  Landtlip  near  Lyme  Regis. 
iodon  ClUr.  Sen-level. 


•  1.  . . 


^ri7fX......i 


;k5«-& 


a.  Chalk. 


b.  Chert  Dods 


Chprt  Bod«  I  ^pp^  Orecnfland.  d.  Rh»Uo  Clays. 


<;curred  in  great  magnitude  along  the  coast  at  different 
lerioda.  The  great  landslip  of  Bindon  took  place  at  Christ- 
nas  1839.    (See  fig.  23.) 

The  length  of  the  great  chasm  caused  by  this  subsidence 
ras  1,000  yards,  the  breadth  300  yards,  and  the  depth 
'aried  from  130  feet  to  210  feet.  Twenty-two  acres  were 
unk  in  the  chasm.* 

Landslips  have  occurred  along  the  coast  between  Flam- 

*  A  model  of  this  landslip  by  Mr.  W.  Dawson  may  be  seen  at  the 
Museum  in  J«rmyn  Street,  London.  Fig.  23  is  partly  taken  from  a 
Lrawing  by  Mr.  Dawson. 

A    A 
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borough  Head  and  Filey  Point,  where  the  Chalk  and  Speeton 
Clay  are  exposed. 

They  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  London  Clay  dififs  of 
Sheppey. 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Under- 
cliflF  has  been  produced  by  the  Upper  Cretaceous  strata, 
Chalk  and  Greensand,  foundering  over  the  Grault  Clay,  which 
for  this  reason  has  been  called  '  the  blue  slipper.'  There  is 
an  Undercliff  also  at  Folkestone. 

Large  landslips  occur  in  the  Woolhope  district,  where  the 
Upper  Ludlow  rocks,  owing  to  their  jointed  nature  and 
steepness  of  dip,  have  tumbled  into  the  valleys. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath  vast  masses  of  the  Great 
Oolite  are  frequently  spread  over  the  slope  of  the  Fuller's 
Earth,  and  the  Inferior  Oolite  is  similarly  tumbled  in  places 
over  the  Lias. 


JEolian  or  Blown  Sands. 


On  coasts  where  a  great  quantity  of  sand  is  formed,  and 
which  is  exposed  to  the  winds  at  low  tide, hillocks  or  ^dunes' 
of  sand  are  raised  along  the  shore,  and  the  ground  for  some 
distance  inland  is  coated  with  a  sandy  soil.  Sometimes  the 
beds  of  Blown  Sand  contain  marine  as  well  as  common  land 
shells,*  as  on  the  hill  above  Sennen  Cove,  overlooking  Wliite- 
sand  Bay  (Land's  End),  and  on  the  Warren  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Ex.  Wind  *  ripple  marks '  are  sometimes  met 
with. 

Blown  Sand  occurs  at  Phillack,  Upton,  and  Gwythian 
Towans,  near  Phillack  and  Lelant,  at  Perran,  and  Constantine 

'  It  is  necessary  to  be  particular  in  discriminating  between  such  de- 
ponits  and  Raised  Beaches.  See  Pengelly  on  Baised  Boaches,  Trani- 
Devon  Assoc,  1866. 
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{ay,  in  Cornwall  ;^  also  at  Braunton  Burrows,  Burnham,  and 
^oodspring,  near  Candleston  Castle  (South  Wales),  Bar- 
ciouth,  &c. 

In  the  district  between  Liverpool  and  Southport,  and  in 
hat  of  Wirral,  are  certain  sand  dunes,  the  base  of  which 
f  r.  De  Ranee  found  to  consist  of  a  bed  of  sandy  silt,  the 
gsult  of  wind  blowing  sand  into  pools  in  which  peat  was 
arming.  It  contains  Bithynla  tentdcuLata^  and  he  has 
amed  it  the  Bithynia  Sand. 

Much  Blown  Sand  also  occurs  at  Lowestoft,  and  along  the 
forfolk  coast,  also  at  Romney,  and  at  Poole  in  Dorsetshire. 

The  formation  of  sandstone  generally  is  instructively 
lustrated  by  recently-consolidated  sand  at  Newquay  in 
ornwall,  and  many  similar  examples  exist  around  our 
estem  coasts,  where  hills  of  Blown  Sand  prevail.  The 
ater  percolating  through  the  upper  layers  dissolves  the 
irbonate  of  lime,  or  of  iron,  and  sometimes  silica,  which  are 
^-€leposited  as  cementing  materials,  on  the  evaporation  of 
le  water  as  it  filters  through  the  lower  strata  of  the  porous 
iiid-« 


Submarine  Forests. 


While  the  Raised  Beaches  indicate  an  upward  movement 
I  the  land,  there  are  many  traces  of  old  land  surfaces  along 
ar  coasts,  submerged  or  partly  so,  which  contain  fragments 
ad  stumps  of  trees,  sometimes  erect  and  with  their  roots 
mbedded  in  the  old  soil  on  which  they  grew.  They  occur 
I  estuaries  or  near  the  mouths  of  rivers. 

1  Towan  (towyn)  means  Downs ;  Les  Landes,  or  *  barren  heaths/  is  a 
jidy  district  on  the  south-west  coast  of  France,  hence  Lelant. 
Bdmonds.) 

*  Hunt  and  Rudler,  Descriptive  Guide  to  the  Museum  of  Practical 
eology. 

▲  ▲2 
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Such  Submarine  or  Submerged  Forests  may  be  of  Teij 
diflferent  dates,  according  to  the  organic  remains  they  naj 
contain.  For  instance,  the  Cromer  Forest  Bed  (see  p.  291) 
is  of  Pre-Glacial  age. 

Submerged  forests  occur  at  Poole  Harbour,  oflF  Bourne- 
mouth, Soutbsea  Castle,  Pagham,  Bracklesham,  and  Poits- 
mouth.* 

At  Portsmouth  it  is  considered  that  the  washing  out  of 
an  overlying  sandy  stratum  may  have  produced  inundatioD 
and  the  appearance  of  submergence :  a  cause  which  it  i^ 
considered  may  have  influenced  the  production  of  other  so- 
called  Submerged  Forests. 

A  Submerged  Forest  occurs  at  Porlock  Bay,  and  another 
at  Swansea  Bay.  That  at  Stolford  and  Bridgewater  Bay 
seems  to  be  connected  with  the  peat-beds  of  tbe  Somerset- 
shire Levels.  (See  p.  330.)  A  similar  Submerged  Forest  has 
been  noticed  at  Sharpness,  Gloucestershire. 

Numerous  Submerged  Forests  have  been  noticed  on  the 
coasts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall. 

In  South  Devon  they  occur  in  Torbay,  at  Blackpool,  at 
Nortli  and  South  Sands  in  the  Salcombe  estuary,  and  in 
Bigbury  Bay,  &c. 

Mr.  Pengelly  has  stated  that  we  may  not  unreasonably 
believe  that,  if  attention  were  given  to  the  subject,  they  might 
be  detected  beneath  the  extensive  sands  whicli  occupy  other 
parts  of  the  coast  line.  During  stormy  seasons,  these  sands 
are  liable  to  sudden  and  great  displacements.  Were  oppor- 
tunities of  this  kind  carefully  watched,  we  should  prol^Uv 
find  that,  with   the  exception   of  its  rock-bound   portion?, 

^  rroni  Lewes  Levels  to  Chichester  Harbour,  and  on  to  Huist  Ga^t!**, 
the  coast  exhibits  signs  of  undergoing  elevation  at  the  present  da  v.  The 
coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  opposite,  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  suf- 
feriug  depression ;  wliilst  tlie  back  of  the  island  exhibits  some  curiau* 
si^jns  of  local  oscillation.  (Godwin-Austen.) 
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xhe  entire  coast  of  South  Devon  is  engirt  with  Submerged 
llTorests. 


Feat 

Peat  is  an  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter  varying  in 
^composition,  but  often  formed  to  a  large  extent  of  the  Bog- 
moss  {Sphagnivm  palustre). 

The  whole  of  this  matter  is  in  some  stage  of  decomposi- 
"tlon.  Near  the  surface  the  substance  is  light  coloured  add 
spongy,  and  the  vegetable  remains  are  but  little  altered ; 
deeper  down  it  is  brown, dense,  and  decomposed;  at  the  bottom 
it  is  black,  and  the  peat  becomes  earthy  in  its  texture. 

The  Bog-moss  continues  growing  upwards  from  the  points 
of  the  shoots,  while  decay  is  advancing  in  a  similar  manner 
from  their  lower  extremities,  thus  forming  a  thick  close  mass 
of  vegetable  matter,  which  rots  below  as  it  increases  in 
height. 

When  peat  accumulates  on  a  clayey  surface  abounding  in 
springs,  the  water  sometimes  oozes  out  beneath  the  peat,  and 
l>etween  it  and  the  natural  soil  in  such  quantities  as  to  raise 
up  the  layer  of  peat  so  that  it  floats.^ 

Peat  beds  vary  in  thickness  from  a  few  feet  to  20  or  30 
feet.  The  peat  is  largely  dug  for  fuel,  being  cut  in  the 
summer  season  and  stacked.  It  holds  a  large  amount  of 
water,  but  the  slowness  with  which  it  parts  with  it  is  a 
^eat  hindrance  to  its  being  largely  workied. 

Peat  is  sometimes  divided  into  Hill-peat,  Bog-peat,  &c., 
according  to  the  situation  in  which  it  is  found,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  it  has  been  formed,  whether  on 
mountain  sides,  in  marshes,  forests,  lakes,  or  near  the  sea. 

Peat-bogs  are  not  imcommon   on   our   hills,    in  North 

*  See  article  on  Peat  in  Ure  a  Dictionary.    Peat  is  well  known  to 
store  up  water  on  mountains. 
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Wales ;  in  Derbyshire,  Kinderscout,  &c. ;  in  Somersetshire, 
Black  Down  (Mendip),  also  East  Harptree;  and  on  the  old 
Forest  grounds  of  Dartmoor  (Tavistock,  &c.)  and  Woolmer. 

These  \yogs  depend  in  great  measure  on  the  dampness  of 
.  the  air,  and  the  growth  of  Heather  and  Bog-moss. 

Professor  Buckman  discovered  peat  in  the  bed  of  the 
Chelt,  near  Cheltenham,  in  which  trees  occurred  with  their 
roots  still  standing.  The  formation  of  peat  was  doubtless 
caused  by  the  trees  falling  across  the  stream  and  damming 
up  tlie  water,  which  then  became  a  peat-bog. 

Peat  is  very  largely  dug  in  the  moorlands  of  Somerset- 
shire between  Glastonbury  and  Highbridge.  Some  of  ihe?e 
beds  have  been  worked  for  fuel  from  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
and  probably  earlier,  while  others  are  of  more  receni 
formation.     (See  p.  330.) 

The  peat-moors,  or  Turbary  lands,  as  they  are  called 
where  portioned  out  and  appropriated  for  digging  turf  for 
fuel,  have  an  irregular  distribution.  The  peat,  which  in 
places  is  1 4  or  1 5  feet  thick,  and  is  sometimes  separated  lij 
partings  of  clay,  is  due  largely  to  the  growth  of  the  common 
sedge  {Carex)^  whence  Sedge  Moot  derives  its  name. 

The  Rev.  W.  Phelps  has  pointed  out  the  formation  of  tbe 
peat  in  the  wet  marshy  ground,  where  stagnant  water  ha? 
accumulated.  Reeds  and  rushes  spring  up  above  the  surfart 
of  the  water,  at  which  point  water  weeds  will  grow,  and  col- 
lecting together  soon  form  a  tolerably  sound  stratum,  suflBci- 
ent  as  I  have  been  informed  to  beai*  the  weight  of  a  water 
rat.'  This  stratum  in  time  sinks,  and  the  process  of  growth 
and  subsidence  is  repeated  annually  imtil  a  spongy  ma«>  <^f 
vegetable  matter  is  formed,  upon  which  heaths  and  willow? 
will  grow. 

The  following  list  of  plants  which  have  assisted  in  the 
formation  of  the  peat  in  this  district  was  kindly  given  to  me 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Gillett : — Cotton  grass  {Eriopharum)^  Bull- 
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rush  {Scirpus  lacustria),  Willow  herb  (Epilobium  dngustU 
folium)y  Sedge  {Carex)^  Bog  mos8  {Sphagnum  pcduatre), 
JErica,  Bog  myrtle ;  and  amongst  the  ferns,  Osmunda  r^j- 
gcdis,  Ldstrea  thelypteris^  and  Pteria  aquiliruv.  It  contains 
also  the  Sea  Wrack  {Zostera  marina).^  In  the  Fenland 
and  Bedford  levels  peat  is  also  dug,  and  it  has  been  found 
in  many  places  in  Holdemess  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
Humber.  In  Holdemess  the  beds  occupy  small  lacustrine 
areas.  The  peat  is  met  with  at  depths  of  30  or  40  feet 
beneath  the  surface,  and  is  only  2  or  3  feet  in  thickness. 
It  is  covered  with  a  marine  deposit  of  silt  and  clay.  (See 
p.  332.) 

Mr.  G.  H.  Morton  has  described  several  Peat-beds  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Liverpool ;  the  lowest  bed  is  9  feet  below 
low-water  mark  of  spring-tides.     (See  p.  329.) 


Soilfl. 

Soils  present  great  diversity  in  their  constitution.  In 
treating  of  them  we  have  to  treat  of  earths  which  form  an 
irregular  covering  over  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  and 
to  do  so  in  detail  would  require  a  volume  in  itself.  They 
are  intimately  connected  with  the  last  denudations  of  the 
country,  and  with  the  present  wearing  action  of  frost,  rain, 
and  rivers,  combined  too  with  the  deposit  from  organic 
agencies. 

Among  the  soils  there  are  those  of  a  clayey,  loamy,  sandy, 

I  Zostera,  Marine  herlie  usually  growing  in  shallow  water  near  the 
edges  of  the  sea,  their  long  rooting  stems  creeping  along  in  the  sand  or 
mud,  and  sending  up  slender  erect  branches,  bearing  long  narrow  grai<s- 
like  alternate  leaves,  sometimes  forming  such  dense  masses  as  to  impede 
the  passage  of  boats.    (A.  Smith  in  Maunder's  Treasury  of  Botany,) 
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and  gravelly  nature,  and  mould.  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
general  remarks  on  them,  as  the  soils  of  each  formation  haTO 
been  alluded  to,  so  far  as  possible,  in  the  text  describing 
them. 

Soils  may  be  considered  as  due  to  local  causes,  and  u 
varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  underlying  geological 
formation,  from  which  they  have  been  most  largely  con- 
structed— hence  the  fact  that  soils  vary  mainly  according  to 
contours.  But  if  we  give  this  restriction  to  them,  we  must 
include  among  the  geological  formations  the  extensive 
deposits  of  gravel,  sand,  and  clay,  formed  during  the  Glacial 
period,  and  subsequently  by  marine,  estuarine,  and  fiuviatile 
agencies. 

In  classifying  soils  they  cannot  be  treated  lithologicallyj 
nor  according  to  their  relative  ages ;  we  must  consider  their 
origin. 

The  influence  of  soils  on  Agriculture  is,  of  course,  all- 
important,  but  their  fertility  is  greatly  equalized  by  manur- 
ing and  draining.  Thousands  of  acres  are,  says  Mr.  J. 
Bravender,  at  this  moment,  to  all  outward  appearances  fer- 
tile, which  are  not  permanently  so,  but  which  have  been 
artificially  made  productive — these  if  neglected  will  even- 
tually return  to  a  state  of  sterility. 

Warp  and  Trail. —  In  describing  the  character  of  the 
latest  superficial  deposits,  the  Eev.  Osmond  Fisher  has  treated 
of  the  *  warp  of  the  drift,'  so  called  by  Mr.  Trimmer. 

This  warp  or  general  surface  soil  is  influenced  in  its  cha- 
raoter  by  the  stratum  on  which  it  rests,  but  at  the  same  time 
often  contains  ingredients  which  cannot  have  been  derived 
from  it. 

Mr.  Fisher  has  observed  that  the  subjacent  stratum, 
wherever  it  is  of  a  soft  nature,  is  worn  into  furrows  and 
hollows,  and  he  has  found  that  cylindrical  pits  and  pipes 
are  generally  confined  to  soluble  beds,  and  that  the  normal 
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of  the  Upper  Chalk  resting  on  the  Lower  division.  In  such 
cases  we  may  look  upon  it  as  a  residuum  of  the  Upper  Chalk 
which  formerly  existed  there.  Again,  in  South  Devon  it 
appears  to  rest  in  places  on  the  Upper  Greensand ;  here, 
however,  as  Mr.  Whitaker  has  pointed  out,  the  Chalk- 
with-flints  overlaps  the  Lower  Chalk,  and  the  consequent 
nearness  of  the  Chalk-with-flints  to  the  Greensand  helps  to 
explain  the  occurrence  of  the  great  deposits  of  flints  on  tie 
hills  of  the  latter  in  Devonshire.     (See  p.  316.) 

The  Clay-with-flints  lies  very  irregularly  on  the  Cbalk, 
filling  pipes,  so  that  sometimes  bare  Chalk  appears  in  one 
place,  whilst  a  clayey  deposit  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  thick- 
ness may  occur  close  at  hand.  It  is  also  noteworthy  how 
trifling  a  depth  of  soil  serves  to  hide  the  Chalk  in  a  field 
when  hard  by  a  pit  shows  scarcely  a  trace  of  any  superficial 
covering  on  the  rock.  Where  the  pipes  penetrate  obliquely 
into  the  Chalk,  the  section  in  the  face  of  a  cliff  or  quarry 
sometimes  shows  merely  a  circular  pocket  some  way  below  the 
surface. 

Mould, — The  formation  of  mould  or  humus  is  due  to 
the  decay  of  vegetable  matter,  and  to  meteoric  influences, 
assisted  very  largely  by  earth-worms  building  up  a  soil  as  it 
were  by  the  material  ejected  from  them,  as  first  taught  by 
Darwin. 

Tei^aces, — 'Parallel  Terraces,'  linchets,  or  ridges,  are 
not  uncommon  on  the  slopes  of  the  Chalk,  Oolitic,  and 
Liassic  escarpments,  and  on  the  outlying  portions  of  these 
formations. 

Such  terraces  occur  on  Brent  Knoll,  near  Yeovil  and 
Crewkerne  in  Somersetshire,  &c. 

Some  authors  have  attributed  them  to  marine  action,  but 
there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  to  support  such  a  notion, 
which  is  indeed  refuted  by  the  varying  inclination  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  ridges. 
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They  are  in  many  instances  due  to  land^slips,  and  in 
others  are  due  to  an  accumulation  of  rain-wash. 

Mr.  Scrope  has  pointed  out  that  such  ridges  would  be 
rapidly  formed  when  in  early  times  (on the  arable  Common-field 
system)  nothing  was  more  usual  than  for  the  owner  or  occu- 
pier to  possess  and  cultivate  several  distinct  strips  or  breadths 
of  land  separated  from  one  another  by  the  lands  of  others. 
Each  upper  cultivator  will  naturally  have  taken  care  not  to 
allow  the  soil  of  his  strip  to  descend  to  fertilize  his  neigh- 
bour's below,  and  by  forming  boundary  furrows  with  a  slight 
ridge  of  soil  between,  he  would  pave  the  way  for  a  bank  of 
earth  which  in  the  course  of  years  increases  into  a  linchet 
several  feet  in  height. 


Grey  Wethers.* 

Scattered  here  and  there  over  the  southern  and  south- 
eastern parts  of  England  are  blocks  of  saccharoid  sandstone, 
called  Druid  Stones,  Sarsen  (or  Sarsden)  Stones,  and  Grey 
"Wethers. 

Their  occurrence  is  most  conspicuous  in  Wiltshire  on  the 
Downs  of  Marlborough,  &c.,  and  in  Berkshire. 

Many  of  the  blocks  are  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  across,  and 
four  feet  in  thickness. 

^  Conybeare  identified  the  large  stonefl  of  the  second  and  outermost 
circles  of  Stonehenge  (trilithons)  with  the  Grey  Wethers.  The  smaller 
stones  in  two  of  the  inner  circles  he  regarded  as  Greenstone  probably 
from  Ireland.  Prof.  Hamsay  has  stated  that  they  are  certainly  not  drifted 
boulders,  and  do  not  resemble  the  igneous  rocks  of  Chamwood  Forest ; 
and  without  asserting  that  they  came  from  Wales  or  Shropshire,  he  ob- 
serves that  they  are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  igneous  rocks  of  part  of 
the  Lower  Silurian  (Cambrian)  region  of  North  Pembrokeshire,  of  Caer- 
narvonshire, and  of  the  Llandeilo  flag  district  of  Montgomeryshire,  &c., 
west  of  the  Stiper  Stones.  The  so-called  altar-stone  is  a  slab  of  felspathic 
homstone,  a  rock  plentiful  in  the  districts  above  cited. 
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They  are  used  for  gate-posts,  walls,  farm-buildings,  paving,' 
and  road-metal. 

As  Prof.  Ramsay  has  remarked,  it  is  clear  that  they  are 
only  the  fragments  of  a  stratum  which  had  a  veiy  wide 
range,  which  there  is  reason  to  believe,  along  with  other 
Eocene  strata,  spread  over  the  Chalk  Downs  of  the  west  of 
England. 

Mr.  Whitaker  considers  that  such  loose  blocks  may  have 
come  from  different  Tertiary  formations,  sometimes  from  the 
Keading  Beds,  or  from  the  basement-bed  of  the  London  Clay, 
or  the  Bagshot  Beds. 

North-west  of  High  Wycombe  the  brick-earth  contains 
masses  of  greywether  sandstone,  which  are  worked  for  road- 
metal,  paving,  and  building. 

Small  flint-pebbles  sometimes  occur  in  them,  and  some- 
times large  blocks  of  puddingstone  (Hertfordshire  pudding- 
stone)  are  strewn  about  in  the  same  way  as  the  sandstones. 

Near  Sidmouth  large  blocks  of  a  siliceous  breccia  are  met 
with,  and  pebbles  of  the  same  rock,  called  the  Sidmouth 
pebbles,  are  picked  up  on  the  beach  and  polished. 
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Chapter  XIL 

IGNEOUS    AND    METAMORPHIC    ROCKS.— MINERAL 

VEINS. 

lOKEOUS    AND    HETAMOBFHIC    BOCKS. 

The  subject  of  the  Igneous  Rocks,  like  that  of  Palaeontology, 
would  require  a  special  volume,  and  by  one  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  tlie  subject,  in  order  to  illustrate  it  with  justice. 
While  the  specific  determination  of  a  fossil  would  often  re- 
quire careful  indoor  scrutiny,  and  comparison  with  many 
other  specimens  or  figures,  so  for  the  precise  determination 
of  most  Igneous  rocks  microscopic  and  chemical  investigation 
is  needed.  Their  study  has,  indeed,  become  a  separate 
branch  of  inquiry  in  itself,  and  there  are  few  geologists  now- 
a-days  who  would  venture  to  express  opinions  concerning  a 
series  of  Igneous  rocks,  or  even  to  assign  to  them  names, 
without  first  subjecting  them  to  such  close  examination. 

Both  Igneous  and  Metamorphic  Rocks  may  be  of  any 
age.  The  old  notion  that  Granite  was  always  the  funda- 
mental rock  has  long  since  been  exploded.  The  intrusion 
of  Igneous  rocks  often  produces  metamorphism  in  the  conti- 
guous sedimentary  deposits,  while  again  the  influence  of  heated 
waters  produces  alteration  (by  decomposition  and  molecular 
re-arrangement)  in  the  rocks  through  which  they  pass.  As 
oiur  sedimentary  strata  were  originally  derived  from  the  old 
Igneous  rocks  which  formed  the  earliest  land,  so  do  they 
contain  to  some  extent  similar  chemical  ingredients,  and  it 
is  easy  to  understand  how  in  some  cases  the  metamorphism 
of  certain  strata  should  result  in  molecular  changes  which 
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would  produce  a  rock   similar  to  one  directly   of  igneous 
origin.* 

Through  the  kindness  of  my  friend  and  colleague,  Mr. 
Frank  Rutley,  I  am  enabled  to  give  the  following  condensed 
account  of  the  Igneous  and  Metamorphic  Rocks. 

Metamorphic  liocks, — Sedimentary  deposits  which  have  undergone  tny 
very  marked  physical  or  chemical  change  are  usually  spoken  of  as  *  Meta- 
morphic llocks/  but  it  is  often  difficult  to  define  their  precise  claim  to  this 
name,  since  some^  in  which  the  alteration  is  but  an  incipient  one,  would 
not  be  generally  termed  metamorphic,  while  others,  in  which  the  same 
processes  have  produced  a  more  strongly  developed  change,  would,  hj 
many  Geologists,  be  regarded  as  fit  recipients  of  the  title.  As  a  rule, 
rocks  which  have  undergone  any  more  or  less  definite  alteration  from  the 
contact  or  proximity  of  heated  masses  of  eruptive  rock  are  considered  to 
be  metamorphosed. 

Chlorite  Schist,  Mica  Schist,  Talcose  Schist,  Schorl  Schist,  Iloni- 
blende  Schist,  Gneiss,  i^'c.  <^*c.,  are  generally  regarded  as  Metamorphic 
rocks.'  Most  of  these  schists  or  slates  contain  quartz  or  sandy  matter 
which  usually  forms  fine  folia  separating  the  other  mineral  compo- 
nents, so  that  the  rock  is  frequently  made  up  of  thin  but  more  or 
less  distinct  layers  which  differ  in  mineralogical  composition.  This 
differentiation  into  layers  of  dissimilar  character  is  termed  foliation. 
Foliation  may  occur  in  eruptive  rocks  as  well  as  in  those  which  are 
regarded  as  metamorphic,  and  planes  of  foliation  do  not,  therefore,  always 
represent  planes  of  bedding. 

Eruptive  or  Igneous  Rochs^ — These  rocks  have  resulted  from  the 
solidification  of  molten  matter  which  hafl  been  forced  upwards  from  great 
depths  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  has  either  risen  through  pre- 
existing fissures,  in  which  case  it  forms  dykes,  or  it  has  been  intercalated 
between  beds  of  sedimentary  rock,  or  has  formed  large  irregularly  shaped 
bosses.  Again,  it  may  have  reached  the  earth's  surface,  and  have  passed 
out  of  a  volcanic  vent  either  in  the  form  of  a  lava  flow  or  the  matter 


*  Mr.  David  Forbes  proposed  the  name  Ingenite  (signif}-ing  created 
within  or  below)  for  the  granitic,  metamorphic,  and  igneous  rocks ;  and 
Derivnte  for  all  sedimentary,  subaqueous,  and  subaerial  accumidations, 
since  directly  or  indirectly  they  are  all  derived  from  the  destruction  of  the 
former. 

'  These  rocks  are  sometimes  termed  '  Ilypozoic '  when  they  occur  as 
fundamental  rocks  beneath  fossiliferous  strata.  The  term  *  Schist '  is 
usually  confined  to  rocks  which  haye  a  foliated  structure  and  are  capable 
of  being  split. 

'  Trap  is  an  indefinite  term  applied  to  any  eruptive  rock. 
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may  bare  been  cjei.-ted  as  aaties  or  lapilli  whicli  have  been  deposited 
perhaps  on  a  land  surface,  or,  fallin):  upon  the  water,  have  subsided  as 
Bedinicnt.  Molteo  matter  inay  atao  be  erupted  beneath  the  sea.  The 
Ipmeous  or  Eruptive  rocks  are  separated  by  some  petrolo^sts  into  two 
irroups,  which  are  respectively  l«raied  '  Basic  '  and  '  Acidic'  The  former 
group  embrac-es  those  rocks  which  ronlain  under  00  per  cent,  of  Sili'w ; 
those  in  which  the  percenlii(re  of  Silica  is  greater  bein^  classed  in  the 
Aridie  Group.    This  clnssifi cation  is  of  courge  a  purely  arbitrary  one. 

The  minerals  which  usually  Bnt«r  into  the  composition  of  rocks  which 
contain  over  60  per  cent,  of  Silica  are  the  followinR-: — Quart/,  Ortho- 
clastic  Felspar,  and  sometimes  Pla^uclastic  Felspars,  such  as  Olig-uclAseand 
Albite.  Micas,  either  Potash  Mica  fMuscovite)  or  the  Mapneaian  Micas 
fBiotite  and  Phlogopite),  and  occasionally  lithia  Mica  (Lejiidolite). 
Minerals  of  the  Amphihole  Group,  such  aa  Hornblende,  Actinoltte, 
Suiaragdite,  &c.  Epidote  Schorl,  Apatite,  Sphene,  Garnets,  Talc,  Pyrites, 
Magnetite,  Titamferous-Iron,  &c,,  are  often  present.  Epidote,  Pyrites, 
Mapnelite,  lAmonite,  Talc,  Serpentine,  Steatite,  Chlorite,  Kaolin,  &c.,  fire., 
which  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  have  mostly  been  formed  subsequently  to 
the  consolidation  of  the  rocks  in  which  they  are  fomid :  they  cannot  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  normal  components  of  those  rocks,  eifcegit  perhsjH  in  a 
few  instaoces,  hut  have  resulted  from  the  alteration  of  some  of  the  original 
components,  or  from  the  infiltration  of  fresh  euhstaucsfl  in  solution.  Their 
eecondary  orijjin  is  most  clearly  discernible  when  they  occur  as  pseudo- 
morpha  after  definitely  developed  crystals  of  other  minerals.  Such 
pseudomorphs  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  many  eruptive  rocks,  but  are 
often  BO  minute  that  in  the  absence  of  microscopic  examination  they 
would  evade  detection. 

The  minerals  which  most  commonly  occur  in  those  enipfive  rocks 
which  conlain  less  than  60  per  cent,  of  Silicu  are  the  following : — 

Pla^oclnstic  Felspars ;  including'  Oligoclase,  Albite,  Anorthite,  and 
Lahradorite,  all  of  which  crystallize  in  the  irielinic  system.  Leucite, 
Nepheline,  Augite,  Diaila^,  Ilypersthene,  Olivine,  Hauyne,  Nosoan, 
Apatite,  Ma^cnesian  Micas,  Chalybite,  Magnetite,  Tilaniferous-Iron, 
Iliematite,  Limonite,  Pyrites,  Oxides  of  Manf^neee  such  as  Pyrolusite, 
Peilomelane,  Wad,  &c..  Serpentine,  Steatite,  Gre«nearth,  Chlorite,  Oalc- 
spar,  Aragonite ;  Zeolites  such  as  Mesolite,  Stilbite,  Ileulandite,  Analcime, 
Natrolite,  Scolezile,  Thompsonite,  Phao^lite,  &c.,  &c.  Chalcedony  and 
Agates  frequently  form  geodes  in  the  veucular  cavities  of  some  volcanic 

In  sedimentary  rocks  which  have  undei^one  subsequent  alterntioD 
from  the  contact  or  proximity  of  eruptive  masses,  the  most  commonly 
occurring  minerals  are  the  following ; — 

Garnets,  Slaurolile,  .^ndnlupite,  Chiastolite,  Kyauite,  Chlorite,  Uin 
Talc,  Steatite,  Oalcspar,  Quartz,  Magnetite,  Pyrites,  &c 
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There  are  some  rocks  with  a  schistose  struetare,  and  often  exHbitiBK 
foliatioD,  which  it  is  difficult  to  regard  as  eroptive  zoeks,  and  to  whieh 
it  18  equally  difficult  in  all  cases  to  assign  a  aedimentary  origin,  sinee  tan 
are  at  times  seen  to  graduate  into  truly  emptiTe,  and  others  into  ncfa 
of  an  unquestionahly  sedimentary  character.  And  there  are  other  sehifltoM 
rocks  which  have  no  douht  been  originally  ejected  from  Tolcanic  Teats  n 
the  form  of  fine  ashy  material  and  lapilli,  which  also  haTe  a  sedimaituT 
character  due  to  the  assorting  and  deposition  of  these  materials  in  wsun 
once  adjacent  to  the  seat  of  volcanic  activity :  such  rocks  cbnseqnentlj 
po:»Aess  affinities  partly  to  eruptive  and  partly  to  sedimentary  rocks. 

IXomblende  Schist  for  example  comes  under  the  first  clause,  as  it  ii 
sometimes  seen  to  pass  into  Diorite. 

Mica  Schist  may  he  taken  as  an  example  illustrative  of  the  secocd 
clause^  as  it  is  often  seen  to  pass  into  ordinary  slates ;  while  Bssalt- 
Tuif,  Aphanite-Tuif,  &c.,  may  be  considered  fair  instances  of  matter  of 
eruptive  origin  deposited  as  a  sediment. 

In  the  present  state  of  knowledge  it  is  therefore  convenient  to  group 
all  these  Schistose  rocks  together,  although  their  origin  has,  no  doubt, 
in  many  instances  dift'ered  ycry  widely. 

The  following  lists  will  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  general  mineni 
composition  and  physical  character  of  the  rocks  of  most  common  occu^ 
ronce,  and  for  convenience  they  will  be  arranged  in  two  group?,  the 
Eruptive  and  Schistose. 

ERurnvB  Rocks,  coNTAiNiyo  under  60  peb  cent,  op  Silica. 

(Basic  Rocks.) 

Oiief  Mineral  Components  or  Lithological  Affinities, 
Dolerife. — Ijabradorite,  Augite,  ^fngnetite,  Titanifcrous-iron. 
Basalt. — A  more  compact  form  of  Dolerite. 
Olivine  Basalt, — A  Basalt  in  which  the  Augite  is  replaced  bv 

Olivine. 
Nepheline  Basalt, — A  Basalt  in  which  the  Labradorite  is  replaced 

by  Nepheline. 
Micaceous  Basalt, — A  Basalt  rontaining  Magnesian  Mica. 
A      I  LeiiHte  Bock. — A  Basalt  iu  which  the  Labradorite  is  replaced  bv 

Jjeiicite. 
Diabase. — Plaprioclastic    Felspar    (probably  Oligoclase),  Autit^« 

Chlorite,  Mapmetite,  and  Titanirerous-iron.  This  rock  is  regarJeil 

by  some  jxitrolopiPts  as  an  .iltorod  condition  of  Basalt. 
Melaphyre. — A  name  given  to  }3Asalts  of  Palaeozoic  and  ^fesozoic 

ajjfe.    Melaphyres  do  not  dill'er  from  the  more  recent  basalt^, 

except  in  the  fact  that  many  of  the  original  component  miueials 

have  uudei^one  decomposition  or  alteration. 
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'  Gabbro.—P]Afno<i[aslic  Felspar  (poesiblj  Lalmdorite),  Diallage 

ir  EnstAtite,  Magnetite,  &c. 
Jtypertthniile. — A   similar    rock    to    lie   above,  but   containing 

Uyperethene  iogte«d  of  DiallagB. 
Diorite. — PlBgiodaatic  Felnpar,  Hornblende,  Majnietite,  He. 
L  By  the  term  Greenstone,  Diorite  is  now  usually  implied  ;  fonuerly, 
both  Dolerites  And  Diorites  were  iocliided  under  the  name. 

e  TQcks  in  the  Group  marked  A.,  oflen  occur  ea  Inva  flows  as  well 
Kthe  form  of  dykes,  volpatiic  pipps  or  feedem,  and  bosaea,     Tbej  are 

sqaentlj  of  an  unquestionably  volcanic  nature.     The  roclts  in  the 

Group  marked  B.  do  not  occur  as  lava  flows,  but  simply  as  dykes  or  as 
bcMSes.  Althongh  they  are  at  times  seen  togradnale  into  the  volcanic  rocks 
of  the  Group  A.,  Btill  they  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  poured  out  aa 
lava  flows  at  the  surface,  hut  have  probably  eolidifled  at  considerable 
deplbs,  and  are  only  now  exposed  by  the  denndatioQ  of  a  vast  amount  of 
once  superincumbent  rock.  Tbey  would  therefore  be  spoken  of  as  Plutonic 
rocks  in  contradistinction  to  tlie  Volcanic  rocks  which  solidifled  at  or 
aeartr  to  the  surface  ;  but  both  groupa  have  no  doubt  often  origioatcd 
froui  the  same  foci  and  may  be  rejiarded  aa  approximately  similar  matter, 
which  has  solidified  under  diflerent  conditions  of  cooling,  pressure,  &c,, 
a  diSerence  in  physical  and  mineratogical  character. 

^ERtrPTIVE  EOCKS   COBTAISISQ    OVER   60    PER   CENT.    OP   SlUOi. 

(ActDic  Rocks). 
Oiief  Mineral  Coiiijwnenlt  or  LiUwlogkid  Affinities. 

Orthoclase  ('sometimes   Pla^oclase),  Mica  (some- 
times   Pbtasb     Mica,    sometimes      Magnesian 
lilt'  ■      Micas,  and  frequently  both).  Quartz. 

Schorl,    Magnetite   and   Pyrites,   Ac,  Stc,  often 

present. 
A  rock  similar  to  the  above,  except  that  it  con- 
itic  Granite.  "      luins  llorubleode,  often  in  considerahle  quantity. 

This  rock  is  frequently  designated  Syenite, 
Ut.  Orthoclase  and  Hornblende. 

Urthuclnae  nod  Quartz,  It  frequently  bas  a  fo- 
tialed  or  fissile  structure,  and  hence  is  regarded 
by  many  as  a  metamorphic  rock,  and  is  classed 
with  those  rocks  wbich  present  a  schistose 
character, 


WQrtmvlilt 


MZfptynile. 


i  Tbe  red  or  grey  colour  usually  depends  upon  th^  colour  of  tha 
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^Orthodase  and  Qnarti,  oocarring  as  a  fine  adnux- 

ture,  the  separate  minerals  not  being  disoeniUe 

Felstone,  •{     by  Uie  naked  eye,  and  scarcely  by  microtoopic 

examination.      Such    a   substance    if(  tenned 
felsitic. 

Fehpnrrdrnhwy.^S^  felsitic  matrix,  containing  distinct  oyrtals  of 
•V^     T^inf'  -y    Orthoclase. 

Minette  f\  felsitic  matrix,  containing  crystals  of  Magnenan 

Mica  and  small  Orthoclase  crystals,  usual!?  witk 
some  Magnetite  or  Titaniferous  Iron,  &c 


or 


Mica  Trap, 


^    ^    n.     I  ^  JA.  felsitic  matrix,  containing  distinct  crrstds  of 
iQu^c  ro,jAyry.-[    Orlhoclaw  and  Qu-rU.    ^v«..)         ' 


Oneiss, 


Phoriolite. 


Trachyte, 


AH 


Pitchttone, 


Obsidian, 


A  foliated  rock,  having  the  same  mineral  compoei- 
tion  as  granite.  It  frequently  graduates  into 
sedimentary  rocks,  and  hence  is  regarded  u  i 
metamorphic  rock. 
J  Orthoclase  (Sanidine),  Nepheline,  Hornblende,  Pv- 
,  rites,  &c.  Hau^'ne,  Nosean,  Augite,  and  Plagio- 
^     clastic  felspar  often  present. 

t Sanidine  and  Plag^oclastic  felspars,  Hornblende. 
Augite,  and  Magnesian  Mica — sometimes  Th- 
dyniite. 
Variable  in  composition,  sometimes  containiiu: 
more  and  sometimes  less  than  60  per  cent,  of 
Silica.  As  a  rule  Pitchstonc  approximates  to 
the  felspars  in  composition.  It  often  coDtaics 
felspar  and  magnesian  mica,  crystals  and  mi- 
croliths  of  augite,  and  other  minerals.  On 
analysis  Pitchstones  afford  a  considerable 
amount  of  water. 
A  more  vitreous  condition  of  Pitchstone ;  it  sel- 
dom incloses  any  minerals. 


{ 


The  rocks  in  the  group  marked  B.  are  called  Plutonic,  since  they  have 
originally  solidified  at  a  considerable  depth  from  the  surface.  Some  of 
them  form  large  tracts  of  land,  bosses,  and  dykes.  Others  occur  onlj 
over  limited  areas. 

The  rocks  in  the  group  marked  A.  are  clearly  Volcanic,  since  they  occur 
not  merely  as  bosses  and  dykes,  but  also  as  lava  flows. 

As  with  the  rocks  in  the  first  table,  so  also  with  the  two  groups  in 


^  Porphyries  are  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  larger  dise- 
minated  crystals. 
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is :  Ihey  probfthly  (traduate  into  one  aaolljer,  and  have  no  doubt 
ten  originated  from  t!ie  nanie  deep-Bented  sonrceB,  nJtlioupli  the  diffarent 
ptliB  at  which  they  have  aolidilieil  have  exercised  an  important  influence 
their  physical  and  mineralogical  clianictcrs. 

ScmsToeE  Rocks, 

These  roeka  have  a  schistnse  or  lisflile  elructitre,  splitting  more  or  less 
lulftrly  in  planes 'parallel  either  to  bedding,  cleavatre,  or  foliation.  In 
iny  instances  tliey  exhibit  a  foljuled  structure,  and  where  this  is  the 
te  the  rock  usually  splits  in  directions  approximatBly  coincident  with 
e  planes  of  foliation. 

In  cases  where  the  rock  has  originaliy  been  deposited  as  a  sediment, 
a  foliation  may  coincide  either  with  planes  of  bedding  or  with  planes 
cleavage ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  planea  of  foliation  do 
t  necraanli/  imply  the  existence,  or  the  former  eiist«ice,  either  of 
ines  of  bedding  or  of  cleavage  planes,  althoug-h  they  varj  liequently 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  common  schistose  rocks ; — 
Valranic  AsheM.' — In  these  the  mineral  components  may  sometimes  he 
identified  with    comparative  ease,  but   thsy  are   frequently  com- 

I  posed  of  very  line  fragments  or  flakes,  which  in  the  luain  coialst  of 
felspathic  material,  the  epecies  of  the  felspar  being  occasionallj 
andeterminable,  and  probably,  in  many  instances,  mixed.  Frag- 
ments of  Hornblende,  Aiigite,  &c.,  &c.,  are  often  present.  These 
rocks  are  eometimea  well  cleaved,  and  aflbrd  good  rooting  slaleb. 
Their  minute  structure  and  precise  mineral  composition  have  as  yet 
■been  little  investigated.  Such  ashes  may  have  been  ejected  from  a 
terrestrial  or  a  eubaqueoite  crater,  and  in  the  former  case  may  have 
been  showered  down  on  a  land  surface  or  have  been  deposited  under 
water  OS  sediment. 
Samil  Aih  or  BmiiU  Tuff. — This  rock  has  much  the  same  mineral 
composition  as  basalt.  Indeed  we  may  regard  it  as  basaltic  matter 
ejected  in  the  form  of  ash  and  lapilli,  instead  of  having  been  poured 
out  ae  a  lava  flow.  In  sonie  lava  flows  it  is  possible  that  cleavage 
may  have  been  superinduced,  and  so  have  lent  a  schistose  character 
to  the  rock,  in  which  case  the  tissile  structure  would  serve  rather  to 
screen  than  to  elucidate  ita  origin. 
Oreaatune  AA. — Much  of  ihe  rock  called  Greenstone  Ash  may  pro- 
bably be  safely  referred  to  the  above.      The  term,  however,   ae 

'  The  terms  Agglomerate  and  Volcanic  breccia  are  aometimea  used 
•  these  rocka. 
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formerly  used,  was  Dot  erroneouB,  since  Basalt  and  Diorite  wm 
then  included  in  the  term  Greenstone. 
Aphanite  Schiit. — A  fine-grained  rock  of  eruptive  origin,  with  a  fi«k 
structure.    This  fissile  structure  may  imply  lamination,  and  fiiroir 
the  supposition  that  the  rock  originated  as  ashy  matter,  and  kv 
deposited  under  water.    On  the  other  hand  it  may  imply  cleavtce. 
The  affinities  of  Aphanite  Schist  are  probably  basalric    It  is  in 
ill-defined  but  a  vague  and  useful  term.  The  same  remark  may  applj 
equally  to  the  expression  Volcanic  Ash.    No  serious  exception  can, 
however,  be  token  to  the  iu>e  of  these  terms  until  the  minute  stnte- 
tiure  and  mineral  constitution  of  these  rocks  are  better  understood. 
Honthlende  Schitt, — The  components  are  for  the  most  part  Homblezidd 
and  Quartz,  often  showing  a  foliated  arrangement,  but  sometimes 
the  two  minerals  have  crystallized  out  very  irregularly,  and  occa- 
sionally the  quartz  is  very  poorly  represented,  or  is  totally  absent, 
in  which  case  the  rock  becomes  Hornblende  Rock. 
Si'horl  St'hist. — A  foliated  rock  composed  of  Schorl  and  Quartz. 
Mica  Schist. — Often  foliated,  composed  mostly  of  mica  and  quartz. 
The  mica  is  generally   Muscovite,  but  sometimes  it  is  a  Msfirae- 
siau  Mica.     Occasionally  felspars  occur,  in  which  case   the  roci 
becomes  gneissic  in  character,    and    may    even    pass    into  true 
gneiss.     Garnets  are  common  in  Mica  Schist.     Passages  have  been 
observed  from  ordinary  slate,  &c.,  into  it :  it  is  therefore  spoki-n 
of  as  a  Metaiuorphic  rock.  This  remark  may  apply  to  several  of  the 
other  Schistose  rocks  mentioned  in  this  list. 
Talc  Schist. — Often  foliated,  composed  mainly  of  Talc  and  Quartz. 
When    felspathic    matter    is    present,    it   passes   into   Protogine 
(ineiss.    Garnets,  Actinolite,  Chlorite,  Pyrites,  &c.,  are  frequently 
prevalent.    As  in  the  case  of  Mica  Schist,  passages  from  this  rock 
into  Sliite,  &c.,  have  been  observed. 
Chlorite  Schist. — Sometimes  foliated,  and  composed  mainly  of  Chlo- 
rite,  with   some    quartz,  and  frequently    with    some    felspathic. 
micaceous,  or  talcose  material.    Magnetite,  Pyrites,  and  Ghalybite 
are  also  of  common  occurrence.    It  sometimes  passes  into  Serpen- 
tine, Talcose  Schist,  Mica  Schist,  &c. 
Sfit'peiitiiu: — Chemical  composition,  Hydrous  Silicate  of  Magnesia. 
This  rock  may  repre.^ent  a  very  highly  altered  condition  of  some 
rock  rich  in  magnesia.     Still  it  is  equally  possible  that  soluble  ma;:- 
nesian  salts  may  at  times  have  been  infiltered  into  rocks  whose 
original  constitution  was  very  difterent,  and  which  may  have  con- 
tained little  or  no  magnesia.     Serpentine  often  contains  Chromic 
Iron,  Garnets,  and  other  minerals.  It  sometimes  passes  into  Chlorite 
Schist,  Talc  Schist,  S:c.,  &c.    In  many  eruptive  rocks  minerals, 
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such  aaOli  viae,  Augite,HorDb1ende,&c., have  undergoDecoii«idemble 
change,  and  are  now  only  represented  by  pseudomorphs  of  Ser- 
pent! nous  material. 

The  vesicular  structure,  ho  common  in  some  rot^ks,  occurs  almost  ex- 
clusivelj^  in  those  which  have  been  poured  out  as  lavas  or  ejected  as 
lapilli,  or,  at  all  events,  the  structure  is  not  exhibited  in  rocks  which 
have  suliditied  far  buneaith  tlie  earth's  aurface  (Plutonic  Itocka),  Vesicular 
structure  la  due  to  the  presence  of  buhhlea  of  gas,  steam,  uir,  or  tluld, 
forced  into  the  molten,  pasty  niasH,  either  prior  to  or  duriDg-  ejection  or 
emergence  from  a  volcanic  vent,  or  it  is  dun  to  the  development  of 
ateain  by  the  passage  of  heated  rock  over  a  damp  Burfat-e,  or  it  is 
caused,  possibly,  even  by  the  actual  disengngemeut  of  gases  generated 
bj  the  decomposition  of  substances  contained  within  the  rock  itself. 
.Miuuie  ca\-itieH  coittamiog  gases  and  fluids  occur,  however,  in  some 
of  the  miuerals  compoaing  I'lutouic,  as  well  as  in  some  of  those 
which  compose  Volcanic  rocks.  These  are,  as  a  rule,  purely  micri)- 
ecupic  in  dimensions,  and  do  not  impart  a  vesicular  character  tu  the 
rocks  in  which  those  minerals  occur.  The  cavilies  in  Pumice  ere 
elongated  vesicles,  and  the  vesicular  structure  issunietimes  well  developed 
in  BsBolls.  Vesicles  in  a  rock  are  often  tilled  by  substances  such  as 
Citlcspar,  Greeneartii,  Zeolites,  &c.,  which  have  gained  access  to  tlieir 
present  tenements  by  infiltration  in  solution.  Rocks  spotlei  with  such 
tilled-up  vesicles  are  spoken  of  as  amyfjdaloidal,  this  adjective  being  pre- 
fixed to  the  name  of  the  rock  (e.g.  Anijgdaloidal  Dolerite).  A  somowhat 
similar  structure  may,  however,  result  at  times  from  the  segreyation  of 
certain  minerals  in  a  rock  during  its  solidification.  Still,  as  a  rule, 
the  different  origin  of  these  structures  is  clearly  discemiUe. 

Fkask  Rutlet. 


In  the  following  remarks  it  is  proposed  to  deal  with  our 
Igneous  and  Metamorphic  rocks  in  only  a  very  general  way. 

If  we  study  a  geological  map  of  England  and  Wales  we 
find  a  large  mass  of  igneous  rock,  termed  liasalt,  on  the 
bonlers  of  the  Cheviot  Hills  in  North iimherland,  as  well  as 
several  isolated  patches  of  the  same  rock. 

The  Cheviot  Hills  are  partly  formed  of  this  rock  and  por- 
phyry, and  partly  of  sandstone  and  conglomerate  of  Lower 
Carboniferous  age. 
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The  Great  Whin  Sill,  which  forms  so  striking  a  feature 
on  our  geological  maps,  is  a  mass  of  intruded  basalt,  whicb 
usually  forms  the  boundary  between  the  Carboniferous  (Scar) 
Limestone  and  the  Yoredale  rocks  in  Teesdale,  along  the 
Pennine  escarpment,  extending  to  Northumberland.  It  con- 
sists of  white  felspar  and  dark  green  augite,  and  is  generally 
about  24  feet  in  thickness,  but  is  as  much  as  120  feet  at 
Alston  Moor. 

Messrs.  Topley  and  Lebour  have  demonstrated  that  the 
rock  is  intrusive,  and  that  it  has  been  forced  in  a  molten 
state  through  the  neighbouring  strata,  long  after  their  depo- 
sition and  partial  consolidation.  Throughout  Northumberland 
they  say  that  the  rock  is  not  so  constant  in  position,  and  that 
it  frequently  alters  the  beds  above  it  as  well  as  those  below, 
and  that  in  numerous  instances  it  can  be  seen  ciittiuir  throuich 
the  strata  in  a  manner  that  would  be  impossible  if  it  were  a 
contemporaneous  deposit. 

Where  easily  accessible  the  rock  is  used  as  road-metal. 
Sometimes  its  decomposition  gives  rise  to  a  porcelain-clay. 

Amongst  other  dykes  are  the  Hett  dyke  and  Cockfield 
dvke,  which  traverse  the  Carboniferous  beds. 

Prof.  Hull  mentions  that  the  beds  of  coal  when  approach- 
ing these  dykes  become  anthracitic,  and  ultimately  worthies*. 

The  Granite  of  Wastdale  Crag  near  Shap  is  thus  described 
by  Dr.  H.  A.  Nicholson  : — '  About  four  miles  to  the  south  of 
the  village  of  Shap  in  Westmoreland  there  occurs  a  mass  of 
(rranite,  which  lias  been  long  known  to  geologists  by  the 
enormous  number  and  wide  distribution  of  the  erratic  blocks 
which  have  been  derived  from  it.  It  breaks  through  the 
highest  beds  of  the  Green  Slates  and  Porphyries  of  the  Lake 
district,  and  is  of  comparatively  small  superficial  extent^ 
forming  but  two  elevations  of  any  note,  namely,  Wastdale 
Crag  and  Wastdale  Pike.  As  to  the  date  of  its  production 
nothing  can  be  positively  stated  except  that  it  is  certainly 
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r  to  the  formation  of  the  Green  Slateg,  and  prior  to 
B  deposition  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  It  is  characterized 
t  the  great  number  and  comparatively  large  size  of  cryetalfl 
E  pink  felspar,  which  couatitute  it  a  porphyritic  granite.' 
E  p.  40,  and  fig.  4,  p.  41.) 

There  are  also  the  granites  of  Eskdale  and  Wastwater, 
I,  those  of  the  Caldew  Valley  or  Skiddaw  Forest,  and 
B  Syenitic  granite  of  Buttermere  and  Ennerdale.     Some  of 
a  granites  send  out  veins  into  the  slates. 

There  are  many  volcanic  rocks  in  the  Lake  District, 
me  of  which  have  been  carefully  investigated  by  Mr.  J. 
1  Ward.  He  has  stated  his  belief  that  the  Cumbrian 
tdoanoes  were  mainly  subaerial,  since  some  12,000  feet  of 
Bi-  and  lava-beds  have  been  accumulated  without  any  ad- 
Lxture  of  ordinary  sedimentary  material,  except  quite  at 
pe  base,  containing  scarcely  any  conglomeratic  beds,  and 
Btitute  of  fossils.  He  believed  also  that  one  of  the  chief 
Dlcanic  centres  of  tJie  district  had  been  tbe  present  site  of 
wick,  the  low  craggy  bill  called  Castle  Head  representing 
Bte  denuded  stump  or  plug  of  an  old  volcano. 

He  baa  observed  that  tbe  metamorphism  among  the  Cum- 
brian rocka  increases  in  amount  aa  the  great  granitic  centres 
are  approached ;  and  that  it  took  place  mainly  at  the  com- 
mencement of  tbe  Old  Red  Sandstone  period,  when  the  rocka 
must  have  been  buried  many  thousands  of  feet  deep  beneath 
the  Silurian  strata,  and  when  probably  the  Eskdale  granite 
was  formed,  perhaps  partly  by  tbe  extreme  metamorphism  of 
the  volcanic  aeries  during  upheaval  and  contortion. 

Igneous  rocks  are  largely  developed  in  North  Wales. 
According  to  Prof.  Earaaay,  west,  south,  and  east  of  Dolgelly, 
patches  of  greenstone  liave  been  protruded  amid  the  strata, 
the  irreguUr  forms  of  the  igneous  rocks  being  in  some  degree 
due  to  the  contortions  of  the  Lingula  Flags,  among  which 
they  lie. 
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The  Tremadoc  Slates  are  overlaid  by  great  accumuLitioni 
of  volcanic  ashes  and  lava  flows,  extending  in  a  crescent 
form  round  the  Lower  Cambrian,  Lingula,  and  Tremadoc 
beds,  and  forming  the  heights  of  Cader  Idris,  the  Aians,  the 
Arenigs,  &c.     (See  fig.  3,  p.  39.) 

Most  of  the  rocks  between  Bettws-y-Coed,  Moel  Siabod, 
Llyn-Ogwen,  and  Conway,  according  to  Prof.  Ramsay,  are  the 
actual  equivalents  of  the  slender  band  of  Bala  limestone, 
near  Bala,  and  of  the  slates  and  insignificant  ashy  bands 
that  imderlie  it. 

Moel  Siabod  and  Gamedd  Llewelyn  show  at  their  sum- 
mits great  masses  of  greenstone  intruded  amidst  the  fossil- 
iferous  grits  and  slates  of  the  Bala  formation.  Snowdon, 
Moel  Hebog,  and  Y-Glyder-fawr  are  formed  largely  of  beds 
of  feispathic  porphyry  associated  with  fossiliferous  grits  and 
volcanic  ash-beds,  witli  occasional  intruded  masses  of  green- 
stone.    (See  fig.  6,  p.  44.) 

Nevertheless  we  must  bear  in  mind,  what  Prof.  Ramsay 
tells  us,  that  although  there  are  volcanic  rocks  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Nortli  Wales,  we  must  not  associate  the  present 
forms  of  the  hills  with  the  idea  that  they  were  old  volcanos, 
for  the  lake-basins  and  other  hollows  are  for  the  most  part 
the  result  of  denudation  ;  indeed,  tlie  great  features  are  the 
result  of  denudation,  influenced  by  the  great  disturbances 
which  have  afiected  the  whole  of  the  rocks. 

Numerous  bosses  of  greenstone  occur  in  the  Lleyn  pro- 
montory in  North  Wales. 

The  greenstone  dykes  which  occur  in  the  shite  quarries 
of  Penrhyn  and  Llanberis  are  considered  by  Prof.  Kamsay 
to  be  of  later  date  than  the  contortions  of  the  strata  that 
produced  the  cleavage  in  them,  and  they  are  probably  Post- 
Carboniferous. 

The  Penmaenmawr  stone  near  Caernarvon  is  a  felstone 
which,  from  its  toughness,  forms  a  valuable  paving  material. 
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It  occurs  as  an  iutrueive  niitss  in  the  Cambrian  (Lower  Silu- 
rian) rocks  near  Conway,  in  Cacmarvonsiiiie. 

Prof,  liamsay  obserV(;s  tijaL  in  South  Staffordahire,  Coal- 
broolc  Diile,  the  Clee  Hills,  and  Warwickshire,  there  is  a 
little  basalt  and  greenstone,  which  may  possibly  be  of  Per- 
mian age,  intruded  into  and  perhapa  also  partly  overtlowiiig 
the  CarboniferoUB  rocks  in  Permian  times. 

The  basalt  of  Rowley  Regis  or  Rowley  Rag  is  columnar, 
and  was  considered  by  Jukes  to  be  a  lava  flow  during  the 
Coal  period.     It  is  largely  used  fur  road-mending. 

In  the  Lower  Coal  Measures  of  Warwickshire  the  intru- 
sive sheets  of  greenstone  nearly  correspond  with  the  planes 
of  bedding.     At  Coventry  this  rock  is  called  Griff  stone. 

The  name  Toadstone  is  applied  to  the  greenstone  which 
is  intercalated  with  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  in  Derby- 
shire. 

Syenite  (so  named  from  Syene  in  Egypt)  occurs  at  Mal- 
vern and  Charnwood  Forest. 

It  appears  that  both  granite  and  syenite  occur  at  Mount 
Sorrel.  The  rock  is  of  a  pink  colour,  and  baa  been  worked 
also  at  Grooby.     Bardon  Hill  ia  composed  of  it. 

Prof.  Ansted,  speaking  of  Cbarnwood  Forest,  has  expressed 
his  opinion  that  the  rocks  hitherto  described  as  igneous  are 
strictly  metamorphic ;  that  the  syenitic  and  porpbyritic  rocks 
there  exhibited  really  alternate  with  the  sktes,  and  are 
strictly  contemporaneous ;  that  the  whole  series  therefore  ia 
nothing  more  than  a  series  of  altered  stratified  rocks  with 
few  intrusive  or  trappean  rocks. 

In  Somersetshire  some  basaltic  rocks  occur  on  the  Mendip 
Hills ;  and  at  Adscombe,  near  Netber  Stowey,  is  a  compact 
fragmentary  rock,  possibly  volcanic  ash  (as  suggested  by 
Mr.  V.  Rutley),  which  has  been  worked  for  building  purposes. 

At  Washfield,  near  Tiverton,  is  a  peculiar  bed  considered 
by  De  la  Beuhe  to  have  been  formed  duiing  the  accumulation 
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of  the  Triassic  series  by  volcanic  ejections  fiedling  into  the 
water  in  which  the  sands  and  other  detritus  were  being  accu- 
mulated. The  Pocombe  stone,  near  Exeter,  comprises  a 
compact  basaltic  rock  with  included  brecciated  fragments, 
and  amygdaloid.  The  Thorverton  stone  is  another  igneous 
rock  of  a  similar  kind.  Near  Newton  Abbot  there  are  man? 
exposures  of  igneous  rock  amidst  the  Devonian  slates :  thej 
appear  to  be  intrusive,  and  are  generally  marked  by  hillj 
features,  the  result  of  their  resistance  of  denudation. 

Brent  Tor,  near  Tavistock,  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  the 
site  of  an  old  volcano,  but  its  form,  as  Mr.  Rutley  tells  me,  is 
evidently  due  to  denudation.  De  la  Beche,  however,  de- 
scribed the  volcanic  ashes  and  cinders  met  with  at  Brent  Tor, 
which  he  regarded  as  suggestive  of  a  volcano  in  the  vicinity 
— this  would  probably  have  been  in  Poikilitic  times.* 

Granite  is  largely  developed  in  Cornwall  and  Devon. 
Tlie  Cheesewring  granite  is  a  light-coloured  rock  with  white 
felspar.  It  is  quarried  under  the  hill  on  which  the  Cheese- 
wring  is  situated,  near  Liskeard.  This  rock  was  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  London  Docks,  Westminster  Bridge,  the 
Thames  Embankment,  &c. 

Granite  is  quarried  at  Lamoma,  west  of  Penzance, 
Penryn,  Falmouth,  Cam  Brea,  St.  Austell,  Par,  Hensborough 
near  Lostwithiel,  Calstock,  Padstow,  &c.* 

On  Dartmoor  the  granite  has  been  chiefly  worked  at  Hey 
(High)  Tor,  and  near  King  Tor,  Tavistock,  &c.  It  is  pro- 
bably of  Permian  age,  as  it  alters  the  Carboniferous  rocks 
which  adjoin  it,  and  as  boulders  of  the  granite  are  found  in 
the  Triassic  breccias  and  conglomerates  on  the  coast.  (See 
fig.  12,  p.  110.) 

*  Red  jasper  is  found  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks  near  Brent  Tor. 

'  Mr.  J.  A.  Phillips  has  stated  that  the  clay  slates  of  Cornwall  differ 
materially  in  composition,  but  no  rearrangement  of  their  constituentfl 
could  result  in  the  production  of  granite. 
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Granite  has  been  quarried  at  Liindy  leluDd;  theGannet  ' 
Stone  (Ganiston)  is  a  variety  worked  on  the  northern  part  of  * 
the  island. 

From  the  Channel  lelanda  large  quantities  of  granite  \ 
are  exported,  chiefly  for  use  as  London  road-metal.     It  is 
obtained  from  the  quarries  of  Mont  Mado  and  La  Perruque 
in  Jersey,  and  from  Guemaey  and  the  little  island  of  Herm. 
At  Jersey  bricks  are  made  from  a  decomposed  igneous  rock. 

Greenstone  is  much  worked  near  St.  Auatell.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Phillips  has  pointed  out  that  the  so-called  '  greenstones '  of 
Penzance  are  chiefly  hornblendic  slates. 

Porphyritic  granite  occurs  at  Lanlivery  and  Luxiillian. 
The  Luxullianite  is  a  porphyritic  rock,  consisting  of  large 
crystals  of  pink  orthoclase-felspar,  associated  with  much 
schorl,  or  black  tourmaline,  and  a  small  quantity  of  quartz. 

This  rock  was  used  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  sarco- 
phagus in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

El\-an  is  a  term  used  in  Cornwall  and  Devon  for  a  crystal- 
line rock,  generally  of  a  whitey-brown  colour,  formed  of 
quartz  and  orthoclase.  It  occin-s  in  veins  or  dykes  which 
proceed  from  the  granite,  and  is  often  nearly  identical  with 
it  in  mineral  composition. 

El  vans  vary  considerably  in  texture ;  sometimes  they  are   M 
of  a  laminated  nature.     The  Kilias  appears  much  altered  by 
contact   with   them,   and   has   in   places   a   serpentine-like 
appearance. 

Elvan  rocks  have  been  obtained  from  the  Land's  End, 
from  Marazion  near  Penzance,  near  Helston,  Penryn,  Truro, 
Pentuan  (Pentuau  Stone),  Lanivel,  St.  Neot's,  St.  Dennis, 
Camelford,  Okehampton,  &c.  The  Rowborough  stone  occurs 
between  Plymouth  and  Tavistock. 

Elvan  is  a  very  durable  stone,  and  is  well  adapted  for 
building  purposes  and  for  road-raetal. 

At  Carciase,  near  St.  Austell,  are  the  Tin  Mine  and  China 
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clay  (or  Kaolin)  works.  The  tin  occurs  in  veins  in  the 
decomposed  granite  or  Cliina  clay. 

This  clay  is  dug  out  by  the  miners :  it  is  full  of  crystals 
of  quartz,  and  is  sometimes  called  Comibh  or  Porcelain  Gay. 
It  appears  to  be  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  felspar  and 
mica  of  the  granite.     (See  also  pp.  271»  279.) 

^  Kaolin  or  China  clay  is  prepared  chiefly  in  the  neigb-  ' 
bourhood  of  St.  Austell,  in  Cornwall,  and  at  Lee  Moor,  about 
five  miles  from  Plympton,  in  Devonshire.  The  decomposed 
granite  rock  is  broken  out,  and  is  commonly  exposed  on  an 
inclined  plane  to  the  action  of  a  iall  of  water,  which  washes 
it  down  to  a  trench,  whence  it  is  conducted  to  catch-pit». 
The  quartz,  schorl,  mica,  and  other  minerals  present  are 
chiefly  retained  in  the  first  pit,  and  as  the  water  charged 
with  the  clay  flows  onward  it  deposits  the  grosser  particles, 
and  eventually  the  pure  and  fine  clay  is  deposited  in  tanks 
prepared  to  receive  it.  These  tanks  are  about  9  or  12  inches 
deep,  and  when  filled  with  clay  the  water  is  turned  in  another 
direction,  and  the  mass  allowed  to  consolidate.     The  clay  is 

• 

tlien  run  into  a  roofed  building,  beneath  the  floor  of  which 
hot  air  circulates  freely.  Thus  the  clay  is  dried  perfectly.  It 
is  then  cut  into  oblong  lumps,  and  having  been  scraped  to 
remove  dust  from  the  outside,  it  is  sent  to  the  potteries. 

*  The  China  clay  is  now  used  extensively  in  our  paper 
manufactories,  it  is  finding  a  new  application  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  figured  papers  for  walls,  and  it  is  used 
extensively  in  all  our  bleaching  establishments. 

*  Cliina  Stone  is  the  production  of  the  granite  rock  which 
furnishes  the  Kaolin,  but  in  a  less  advanced  state  of  decom- 
position— the  felspar  still  retaining  much  of  its  silicate  of 
potash  or  soda,  associated  with  the  quartz  and  with  scales 
of  a  greenish  yellow  talcose  substance. 

*  The  Serpentine, — so  called  from  the  supposed  resem- 
blance of  the  rock  to  the  skin  of  a  serpent, — which  is  found 
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I  quantity  at  the  Lizard,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
■  the  ornamental  stones  of  this  country.  The  variegated 
tours  on  which  its  elegance  depends  are  usually  dark  rich 
ides  of  red  and  green,  irregularly  naingled,  aud  often  re- 
Kved  by  white  veins  of  steatite  or  soap-stone.  Near  to  and 
Btward  of  Cadgwith  a  very  beautiful  variety  of  reddish 
wntine  occurs,  studded  with  brilliant  laminae  of  dial- 
ige,  a  silicate  of  lime,  magnesia,  iron,  &c.,  allied  to  aiigite. 
>th  the  serpentine  and-the  associated  steatite  are  essentially 
nrdrouB  silicates  of  magnesia.  Formerly  the  steatite,  from 
"Soap  Stone  Rock,"  near  MidJion,  was  sent  in  consi- 
rable  quantities  to  Bristol,  where  it  was  used  in  the  manu- 
Icture  of  carbonate  of  magnesia;  and  at  one  period  was 
piployed  at  Swansea  in  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  but 
t  is  no  longer  worked. 

'  For  purposes  of  ornament  this  elegant  stone  is  well 
lapted,  being  moderately  soft,  but  not  brittle,  and  therefore 
r  easily  worked,  while  it  is  sufficiently  hard  to  receive  au 
excellent  polish.  There  are  few  spots  aroimd  the  British 
coast  more  beautiful  and  grand  than  Kynance  Cove  near  the 
Lizard,  where  the  serpentme  ruck,  in  all  its  varied  hues,  is 
polished  by  the  beat  of  the  Atlantic  waves,  and,  in  contrast 
with  the  white  sands  of  the  shore,  is  rendered  still  more 
striking  and  characteristic' ' 

Serpentine  is  considered  as  a  product  of  metamorphism, 
and  to  be  derived  from  hornblende  rock  or  diorite.  (Seep.  372.) 
De  la  Beche  has  remarked  that  hornblende  slate  seems 
intimately  connected  with  the  tal co-micaceous  slates  near 
Poltreath,  on  the  west  of  Lizard  town.  It  supports  the 
great  mass  of  Lizard  serpentine,  with  an  apparent  ] 
of  the  one  into  the  other  in  many  places. 


'  Tbnse  notices  are  taken  fVoui  Mesara,  Tlimt  and  liudlor'a  Ih^acrip- 
e  Guide  to  Ibe  Mueeum  gf  Pnctical  Oaolug)'. 
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The  Clickertor  Rock,  near  Menheniot,  is  a  serpentine  witli 
veins  of  Carbonate  of  Lime  and  Chrysolite. 

The  Polyphant  stone  of  Lewanuick,  near  LauncestoD,  is 
a  metamorphic  rock. 

In  Anglesea  the  Green  (Mona)  Marble  of  Shoscolp, 
Holyhead^  is  a  serpentine. 


MIHERAL  VEINS. 


The  phenomena  of  lodes  or  mineral  veins  require  special 
treatment,  and  I  need  only  allude  to  them  briefly. 

It  is  patent  to  all  that  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  lodes  is 
very  uncertain ;  the*  shifts'  and  *  heaves'  which  affect  the 
strata  in  which  they  occur  contribute  largely  to  the  uncer- 
tainty, while  the  ores  themselves  are  generally  deposited  on 
the  sides  of  such  dislocations  in  the  strata.  Surface  indica- 
tions are  seldom  considered  very  reliable  evidences  for  mineral 
wealth  at  a  depth. 

Mineral  veins  occur  in  faults  or  in  fissures  or  joints  of 
the  strata.  The  ores  worked  in  England  and  Wales  are 
chiefly  those  of  Lead,  Zinc,  Tin,  Copper,  and  Iron. 

The  material  forming  the  greater  part  of  the  lode  or  vein 
apart  from  the  ore  worked,  such  as  quartz  or  calc-spar,  is 
called  the  Gangue ;  the  material  at  or  near  the  outcrop  of 
the  lode  is  called  the  Gossan ;  and  the  wall  of  the  lode  is 
sometimes  termed  the  Capel. 

Much  of  the  material  forming  mineral  veins  is  no  doubt 
due  to  ordinary  aqueous  deposition,  but  in  regard  to  the 
formation  of  the  metallic  minerals  much  uncertainty  exists; 

^  For  an  account  of  the  Minerals  of  England  and  Wales,  see  Greg 
and  Lettflom*B  Manual  of  the  Mineralogy  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland 
(1868);  UaITb  Mineraloff^' Directory  (1868) ;  Bristow's  Glonary  of  Mi- 
neralogy (1801);  and  Rutley's  Mineralogy  (1874). 
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jilted  water  is  known  to  convey  the  Eoluble  salts  of  some  of 
B  metals,  but  the  exact  caiines  of  Eegregation  or  deposition 
loot  here  be  discussed,  and  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  both 
uical  and  electrical  action  may  have  been  inatrumental  in 
iducing  our  mioeral  veins. 

,   The  traces  of  metallic  ores  in  the  Bath  watera  are  very 

Ight,  btit  Sir  Charles  LyeU  points  out  that  the  component 

tnents  of  these  ores  may,  in  the  first  instance,  rise  from 

sat   depths  in  a  state  of  sublimation  or  of  solution  in 

tensely  heated  water,  and  may  then  be  precipitated  on  the 

i  of  a  fissure  as  soon  as  the  ascending  vapours  or  fluids 

igin  to  part  with  some  of  their  heat.     Almost  evei7thing. 

Ire    the    alkaline    metals,    silica,    and    certain    gases,    may 

B  be  left  behind  long  before  the  spring  reaches  the  earth's 

Iron  Ores. 

The  occurrence  of  iron   ore  in    stratified  deposits  may 

■  said  to  he  universal,  but  it  is  only  in  particular  formations 

1  limited  districts  that  it  can  be  worked  with  profit. 

Pyrites  (Iron  pyrites  or  bisidphide  of  iron)  is  not  avail- 

I  as  a  metallic  ore,  but  is  used  for  the  preparation  of 
Bphur.     In  Cornwall  it  passes  by  the  name  of  mundic. 

The  red  and  brown  oxides  of  Iron  are  very  abundant ; 
these  are  Hematite  and  Limonite.  The  former  is  largely 
worked  at  Ulverstone  and  Whitehaven ;  the  latter  particu- 
larly in  the  Forest  of  Dean. 

These  ores  are  largely  disseminated  in  the  Triassic  strata, 
and  especially  in  the  Dolomitic  Conglomemte,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  they  fill  veins  and  poeketa  in  the  Carboni- 
ferous rocks,  the  Mountain  Limestone,  Millstone  Grit,  and 
Pennant  Grit. 

Spathose  iron  ore  is  a  mineral  whose  composition  is 
subject  to  considerable  variation,  the  carbonates  of  lime, 
magnesia,  and  protoxide  of  manganese  trequently  replacing 
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to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  carbonate  of  iron.  Moreover 
this  carbonate  of  iron  is  frequently  associated  with  certain 
argillaceous  impurities  which  interfere  with  its  crystallization, 
and  give  rise  to  the  daxk-coloured  massive  varieties  called 
clay^iranstonea.  These  impure  argillaceous  carbonates,— 
which  are  so  profusely  distributed  throughout  our  Coal- 
measures,  partly  as  regular  seams  of  variable  thickness,  and 
partly  as  nodular  concretions, — constitute  the  ore  which,  in 
this  country,  yields  by  far  the  largest  amount  of  our  iron.* 

The  ore  known  as  black  band  is  an  argillaceous  carbo- 
nate of  iron  with  some  carbonaceous  matter. 

Spathose  Iron  ore  is  worked  in  the  Devonian  rocks  of  the 
Brendon  HiUs  in  Somersetshire,  and  at  Weardale  in. Durham, 
&c. 

Lead  Ores. 

liOad  mining  has  been  carried  on  in  this  country  from  a 
very  early  period.  When  in  the  possession  of  the  Komans, 
many  of  the  lead  mines  in  Wales  and  England  were  worked, 
and  considerable  quantities  of  lead  obtained,  as  we  may  infer 
from  the  immense  accumulation  of  slags  in  Derbyshire,  the 
Mendip  Hills,  and  elsewhere. 

The  principal  lead-producing  counties  of  England  are 
Durham,  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Yorkshire,  Derby- 
shire, Shropshire,  Devonshire,  and  Cornwall ;  and  in  Wales,  Car^ 
diganshire,  Flintshire,  IMontgomeryshire,  and  Denbighshire. 
Lead  ore  is  also  raised  in  large  quantities  in  the  Isle  of 
Man. 

^  Hunt  and  Rudlrr.  Some  clay-ironstones  exhibit  a  concpetionarr 
fomi,  called  *  cone  in  cone/  as  the  seam  of  ironstone  breaks  into  conicAl 
forms  w-ith  the  bases  of  the  cones  at  top  and  bottom  of  the  seam,  aod 
their  apices  pointing  towards  each  other.  The  surfaces  of  these  cones 
are  corrugated  by  small  horizontal  fretted  wavelets,  or  rid^res,  rather 
resembling  thofe  on  the  outside  of  some  stalactites,  and  each  cone  is  enn- 
centrically  enveloped  by  several  coats,  the  surface  of  each  being  similarlv 
corrugated.    (Jukes  and  Qeikie,  Manual  of  Otology,) 
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The  most  important  ore  of  lead  is  the  sulphide  called 
Gcdencu  In  addition  to  the  lead,  of  which  the  purer  varieties 
of  galena  contain  up^\'ard3  of  86  per  cent.,  silver  is  often 
present  and  extensively  extracted. 

Carbonate  of  lead,  Cerussite,  or  white  lead  ore,  is  largely 
used  for  white  paint. 

Zino  Ores. 

Calamine,  or  carbonate  of  zinc,  has  been  raised  in  Corn- 
wall, in  the  Mendip  Hills,  Derbyshire,  Alston  Moor,  Holy- 
well in  Flintshire,  &c. 

Blende,  Black  Jack,  or  sulphide  of  zinc,  is  found  in 
most  of  the  mines  in  Cornwall,  at  Alston  Moor,  in  Derby- 
shire, &c. 

Copper  Ores. 

Copper  is  found  native  in  the  slate  rocks  (Devonian)  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  in .  Anglesea. 

It  is  not  imusual  to  find,  in  the  fissures  of  the  serpentine 
rocks,  masses  of  native  copper. 

Copper  pyrites,  Chalcopyrite,or  sulphide  of  copper,  is  the 
ore  most  largely  worked.  It  occurs  in  Cornwall,  Devon, 
South  Wales,  Staffordshire,  Lancashire,  and  Alston  Moor  in 
Cumberland. 

Malachite,  or  green  carbonate  of  copper,  is  valuable  as 
an  ore,  and  when  cut  and  polished  it  is  used  for  ornamental 
purposes.     It  occurs  in  Cornwall  and  Cumberland.  . 

Tin  Ore. 

Tin  usually  occurs  as  a  binoxide.  Tin  stone  or  Cassiterite. 

It  is  worked  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  in  the  Devonian 
Slates  and  Granite.   (See  p.  380.) 

The  stream-works,  as  they  are  called,  in  Cornwall,  are 
evidently  estuaries  in  which  rounded  fragments  of  tin  ore 
are  sufficiently  abundant  among  the  gravel  which  forms  the 

c  c 
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bottom-bed,  to  render  the  laying  open  of  these  deposits  a  pro- 
fitable speculation. 

Gold. 

Gold  was  worked  by  the  Romans  at  Gogofeia  west  of 
Llandovery  in  the  Cambrian  (or  Lower  Silurian)  Rocks.  It 
is  now  worked  near  Dolgelly  in  the  Lingula  Flags  and  older 
rocks.  It  has  also  been  found  at  North  Molten  in  DevoD- 
shire, 

Manganese  Ores. 

These  include  Pyrolusite  (Binoxide),  Psilomelane  f  Hy- 
drous peroxide),  and  Manganite  (Hydrous  sesquioxide):  they 
occur  chiefly  in  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  Somerset. 

Flmnbago. 

Graphite,  Plumbago,  or  Black  Lead,  occurs  at  Borrow- 
dale  and  Bannerdale  in  Cumberland,  in  Cornwall,  and  in  the 
Isle  of  Man.     It  is  nearly  pure  Carbon. 

It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  black  lead  pencils,  cru- 
cibles, &c. 


BENTDATION   AND  SCKNERY. 


DENUDATION    AND    SCENERY.' 

Tub  subject  of  the  origin  of  our  scenery  is  in  one  sense  im- 
mediately associated  with  the  jigencies  now  in  action,  and  it 
might  be  said  to  belong  more  properly  to  a  treatise  on  Phy- 
sical Geography.  Nevertheless  the  featiirea  of  uur  country 
.ire  due  to  causes  that  have  acted  from  the  earliest  geological 
times.  They  are  due  to  disturbances  and  denudation  that 
have  taken  place  in  different  ages.  Although  very  little 
observation  will  prove  that  oiii  hills  and  valleys  are  due 
essentiully  to  the  removal  of  material  or  to  Denudation,  yet 
the  varied  arrangement  of  our  rocks,  the  disturbances  defin- 
ing the  dip  of  the  beds,  the  faults,  fissures,  and  joints  by 
which  they  have  been  affi'cted,  and  their  different  textures, 
have  all  aided  or  modified  the  etfects  of  the  denuding  agents, 
»o  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine  the  particular  causes 
that  have  produced  antl  modified  the  scenery. 

Thus,  in  studying  the  causes  and  effects  of  Denudation, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  acknowledge  help  on  all  sides.  At- 
mospheric action — rain  and  frost— assists  the  sea  in  wearing 
away  our  cHffs ;  the  former  produces  the  landslip,  the  sea  or 
river  carries  it  away.     A  sun-dried  crack  allows  water  to 

'  Some  of  thef^  notes  were  published  by  the  writer  In  lui  article  on  the 
Oripin  of  our  En^rlish  l^enery,  Popular  iScimce  ifpiinr,  Jan.  ISTo.  The 
subject  h«s  been  lunielv  treated  by  Ool.  Greenwood,  Sain  and  Rivrrt 
(gnd  Edit.,  l««l);  Mackiutuah,  Sifmrry  of  England  and  Wnlrt  (imO}; 
Ramsay,  PAytiml  Gmlogij  imd  Gto^aphy  of  Oreat  Sritmn  (3rd  Edit., 
1873);  and  Kiciaban,  VnUnjn  miij  their  Rriatitm  to  Fimitift.  Frnetwn, 
and  FirniU  (1875).     Sue  also  many  articlea  in  Ibe  fifolui/ii-nl  .Vai/nane. 
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penetrate;  frost,  by  its  expanding  action,  severs  the  rock 
Now  rain,  rivers,  and  sea,  take  advantage  of  old  cracks  and 
joints  in  their  denudation,  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  quar- 
ry man  does :  such  cracks  and  joints  do  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  faults  often  to  a  great  extent,  modify  the  form  of  our 
vallevs. 

Elevation,  too,  must  have  brought  rocks  deposited  under 
water,  to  their  present  level  above  it. 

Tlie  effects  of  the  sea  are  patent  to  all  in  the  gradual 
ruin  of  our  cliffs  and  waste  of  our  coast  line.  The  eflfects  of 
rivers  are  to  be  estimated  best  by  the  amount  of  solid  matter 
wliich  tliey  bring  down  with  them ;  while  the  action  of  rain 
is  partly  combined  with  that  of  rivers,  and  is  partly  of  a 
chemical  nature :  the  carbonic  and  other  acids  which  it  im- 
bibes in  its  course  through  the  atmosphere  and  the  s^nl 
assisting  largely  to  form  caverns,  and  displaying  their  action 
in  a  lesser  degree  in  the  fiintastic  shapes  and  hollows  so  often 
seen  on  the  exposed  surfaces  of  limestone  and  other  rocks. 

The  effects  of  ice  are  clearly  traced  by  the  presence  oi 
plienomena  similar  to  tliose  produced  in  countries  where 
glaciers  now  exist. 

Tlius,  in  England  and  Wales,  all  these  denudincr  airents 
liave  done  and  (witli  the  exception  of  ice)  are  still  doing  cm- 
sidcrable  work ;  but  while  rain  and  rivers  act  silently  and  almos't 
imperceptibly,  the  sea  is  ever  encroaching  in  a  conspicuous 
manner  on  our  coasts.  Those,  liowever,  who  are  continually 
travelling  about  in  the  country  will  notice  the  results  of  sub- 
aerial  denudation* — the  effects  of  heavy  rains  and  local 
floods,  the  occasional  slips  of  earth  on  the  sides  of  hills;  and 
these,  though  comparatively  feeble  in  the  results  produced, 
«re  yet  very  important  when  multiplied  by  years.     In  past 

*  This  term  is  generally  applied  to  denudation  by  atmospheric  ag^n- 
ciefl,  ratn  and  rivers.  Mr.  Q.  II.  Kinalian  uaes  the  term  Meteoric 
Abiasion. 
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i  rain-fall  may  Iiave  been  greater,  perhaps  very  much 
ater  at  particular  periods,  as  Mr.  A,  Tylor  has  advocated, 
pose  also  who  have  resided  twenty  or  thirty  years  in  one 
net  have  noticed  considerable  changes  in  the  outline  of 
B  cliffs  and  rocks,  whether  by  marine  action  or  by  rain  and 
,  The  waste  of  the  cliffs  by  sea-action,  aided  by  weather, 
^  however,  far  more  perceptible  than  the  inland  Biibaerial 
te.  This  is  very  conspicuous  on  the  Korfolk  coast,  but 
a  here  the  atmospheric  agents  are  the  prime  causes  of  the 
^n  of  the  cliffs. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  effects  of  the  sea  have  been 

iher  neglected  in  this  aketch,  but  it  is  by  no  means  wished 

(detract  &om  its  power.     The  shape  of  the  British  Isles  ia 

I  a  great  measure,  although  not  entirely,  due  to  its  action  ; 

B  irregularities  being  for  the  most  part  produced  by  the 

ernation  of  hard  and  soft  rocks,  the  former  constituting 

headlands,    the  latter    the    bays.     The  effects    of  sub- 

BTgence  have  in  some  cases  allowed  the  sea  to  encroach  and 

iify   valleys   previously  formed   by   river-action.      This 

^ss,  as  will  be  noticed,  tends  to  check  the  denudation  by 

Irers ;  while,  on   the  contrary,  a  I'act  pointed  out  by  Prof. 

^kie,  as  the  land  rises  the   cliffs  are  removed  from  the 

icb  of  the  breakers,  and  a  more  sloping  beach  ia  produced 

i  which  the  sea  cannot  act  with  the  same  potency  as  when 

E.beats  against  a  cliff-line;  and  this  action  promotes  sub- 

^al  denudation. 

Islands  have  been  formed  by  denudation  and  depression, 

i  there  are  some  regions  which,  although  they  retain  the 

~name,  are  no  longer  islands,   and  have  been  united  to  the 

mainland  by  the  accumulation  of  material,  by  elevation,  or  by 

artificial  barriers. 

I'rof.  Ramsay  believes  that  the  Isle  of  Anglesea  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  mainland  by  a  great  glacier  or  ice-sheet  which 
came  from  the  north-east:  but  the  effects  of  faulting  and 
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depression,  combined  with  the  action  of  the  sea,  have  had 
considerable  influence  on  the  form  of  the  Menai  Strait. 

The  Isle  of  Purbeck  is  not  really  an  Island,  being  only 
isolated  by  streams.  Portland  too  is  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  the  Chesil  Bank.  Barry  and  Sully  Islands  are 
connected  with  the  mainland  at  low-tide. 

Thanet,  Ely,*  and  Axholme  in  Lincolnshire  were  islands 
in  comparatively  recent  times,  as  also  the  little  isle  of  Athel- 
ney  in  the  Somersetshire  moorlands,  and  perhaps  also  Glas- 
tonbury Tor — the  old  Isle  of  Avalon. 

Sheppey,  Hayling,  and  Thorney  Islands  were  probably 
connected  with  the  mainland  in  recent  times.  The  Isle 
of  Wight  has  doubtless  been  formed  by  denudation  and 
depression. 

It  would,  however,  occupy  too  much  space  to  attempt 
to  discuss  the  origin  of  each  of  our  many  islands  and  islets. 

Nor  need  we  dwell  upon  the  particular  method  of  forma- 
tion of  each  bay  and  headland,  for  a  glance  at  a  Geological 
]\Iap  will  indicate  the  relations  of  the  rocks  to  the  outline  of 
the  coast. 

The  origin  of  the  Bristol  Channel  would  seem  at  first 
tlioiight  to  be  a  very  simple  subject.  It  would  seem  to  be 
due  to  the  widening  of  the  mouth  of  the  Severn  by  marine 
action — the  headlands  and  bays  being  due  to  the  alternation 
of  hard  and  soft  strata.  And  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
present  form  of  the  coast-line  is  mainly  due  to  the  action  of 
tlie  sea  on  rocks  of  varying  hardness.  Caermarthen  Bay, 
( )xwich  Bay,  and  Swansea  Bay  are  excavated  in  the  Coal  Mea- 
sures, and  between  Aust  Cliff  and  Porlock  Bay  the  Triassic 
marls  and  sandstones  have  been  most  easily  denuded  ;  while 
the  harder  Carboniferous  Limestone  and  Devonian  rocks  stand 
out  more  boldly. 

>  The  Iflle  of  Ely  is  said  to  have  been  an  island  800  years  ago,  at  the 
time  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 
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But  were  we  to  diaciiss  all  the  phenomena  connected  with 
e  formation  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  we  should  have  to  deal 
Rtb  all  the  chunges  which  the  geological  history  of  the  bor- 
toing  rocks  would  teacli. 

In  treating  of  the  Inland  Features  and  their  method  of 
[nation,  we  must  deal  with  the  suliject  in  a  large  way,  and 
f  the  same  time  we  must  not  only  study  the  modifying 
jausee  now  in  action,  but  those  which  have  affected  the  are& 
inee  the  earliest  deposit*  of  which  we  treat  were  laid  down. 
t  will  then  be  seen  that  the  scenery  is  due  to  many  causeH, 
rtly  to  the  method  of  accumulation  of  the  strata,  to  suh- 
queiit  tiltings  and  disturbances,  and  to  erosion  at  various 
^ological  periods.  Thus  the  three  main  factors  are  Depo- 
■tion.  Denudation,  and  Disturbance :  Deposition  has  pro- 
tuced  the  material,  Denudation  has  carved  it  into  shape,  and 
Disturbance  has  defined  the  mode  of  Denudation. 

The  relations  of  lull  and  dale  to  geological  formations 
>  so  generally  marked  that  to  the  geologist  a  geological 
ap  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the  physical  features  of  a 
(Duntry. 

The  connection  between  scenery  and  disturbance  is  very 
iried. 
Synclinals,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Topley  and  others, 
are  apt  to  resist  denudation,  wliile  anticlinals,  from  their 
being  broken  up  or  fissured  at  the  summit,  would  be  readily 
acted  upon  by  atmospheric  denudation.  Hence  (says  Prof. 
Geikie)  that  which  in  geological  structture  is  a  depression,  has 
by  denudation  become  a  great  mountain,  while  what  is  an 
elevation  has  been  turned  into  a  deep  valley,' 

'  The  valley  of  KiopBcIere  nnd  Burgclere,  in  nsmpflhire,  was  deecribed 

by  Dr.  Bucklaod  as  b  '  VsUey  of  Elevation,'  Wauae  it  bns  been  caused 

by  [he  elovBtioQ  of  a,  long  niftSB  of  Chalk,  attended  no  doubt  by  much 

fracturing,  luid  tbe  eiiboeqiient  deaudation  of  tb«  beds,  80  u  to  expuM  ai^ 

I    Inlter  of  Upper  Ureoiisaud. 
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Of  what  rocks  the  earliest  hills  and  valleys  were  formed 
it  is  not  easy  to  say,  but  they  must  all  have  belonged  to  the 
igneous  class,  and  have  been  of  a  more  or  less  ciystalline 
nature.  The  history  of  the  earth  as  told  by  our  stratified 
rocks  indicates  an  incessant  change ;  no  new  materials  are 
added  (if  we  except  the  slight  additions  made  by  meteoric 
stones  and  dust),  but  all  are  ever  undergoing  some  change 
either  in  form  or  in  combination. 

From  the  greater  portion  of  our  rocks  being  deposits 
formed  in  the  ocean,  it  might  at  first  naturally  be  supposed 
that  the  sea  was  the  great  agent  of  destruction.  A  few 
moments'  reflection  will,  however,  show  how  erroneous  such 
a  conclusion  would  be,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  material 
worn  from  the  land  is  carried  out  to  sea  by  rivers,  and  there 
minified  with  the  marine  shells  and  the  sediment  due  to  the 
waste  of  the  sea-cliffs;  so  that  it  would  evidently  be  giving 
too  much  credit  to  tlie  destructive  power  of  the  sea,  great  as 
it  is,  to  consider  all,  or  perhaps  even  the  principal  part  of 
the  matter  mechanically  deposited  at  its  bottom  as  owing  to 
its  wear  and  tear.* 

The  earlier  deposits  were  upheaved  and  converted  into 
dry  land  while  other  and  newer  deposits  were  being  formed, 
partly  by  their  destruction,  and  owing  to  repeated  elevation 
and  submergence  the  older  rocks  have  suffered  more  by 
denudation  of  all  kinds  than  the  newer.  JNIoreover  they  bavt* 
been  subjected  to  great  pressure  from  superincumbent  strata 
subsequently  removed,  and  have  been  more  altered  or  meta- 

'  Pwfe88or  Geikie  has  compared  the  work  done  by  raiD  and  riveis 
and  that  done  by  the  sea.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Mississippi  carried 
annually  to  the  sea  about  81 2,600,000,000  lbs.  of  mud.  Allowing  the  seii 
to  eat  away  a  continent  at  the  rate  of  ten  feet  in  a  century,  and  that  on  a 
moderate  computation  the  land  loses  about  a  foot  from  its  freneral  sm^ 
face  in  0,000  years,  then  before  the  sea  could  pare  of!*  more  than  a  mew 
marprinal  strip  of  land,  between  70  and  80  miles  in  breadth,  the  whole  uf 
Europe  would  be  washed  into  the  ocean  by  atmospheric  denudation. 
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morphosed  by  contact  with  igneous  rocks  than  the  newer 
strata,  and  from  these  causes  their  texture  is  or  baa  been 
continuully  hardening,  and  therefore  the  older  rocks  as  a  rule 
are  of  a  more  stuny  or  slaty  nature  than  the  newer,  which 
in  moBt  casoi  have  suffered  little  from  \olcanic  or  igneouB 
action. 

These  facta  will  help  us  when  we  come  to  consider  tha 
varieties  of  sceneiy.  The  older  rocks  have  been  more  sub- 
ject to  denuding  agents  than  the  newer,  and  yet  as  we  now  see 
them  they  are  most  capable  of  withstanding  the  effects  of 
denudation.  Beds  of  a  clayey  nature,  or  soft  sandstones,  are 
more  easily  worn  away  than  slate,  limestone,  or  grit,  and 
consequently  the  latter  form  ridges,  escarpments,  and  the 
summit  of  table-lands,  while  the  former  are  exposed  in  hol- 
lows and  valleys.  The  texture  of  the  rocks  has  thus  an 
important  intliieoce  on  scenery,  apart  from  age. 

The  dip  of  the  strata  has  likewise  affected  the  configura- 
tion of  our  land.  In  this  respect  the  angle  of  repose  is  im- 
portant, and  may  well  be  obsen-ed  in  our  railway- cuttings. 

In  studying  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  Denudation  of 
England  and  Wales,  we  may  divide  the  subject  into  two 
parts :  ( 1 )  that  which  has  affected  its  grand  features ;  and 
(2)  that  to  which  its  minor  features  are  due.  In  the  former 
case  we  may  see  that  the  character  of  the  scenery  depends 
most  on  the  age  of  the  geological  formations ;  in  the  latter 
case  the  Iith()Iogical  characters  of  the  different  rocks  com© 
moat  prominently  into  play. 

The  grand  features  are  due  firstly  to  great  lines  of  ele- 
vation, and  secondly  to  tlie  effects  of  denudation. 

In  noticing  the  effects  of  elevation  and  the  age  of  the 
rocks,  we  may  observe  that  the  oldest  Paleozoic  rocks  form 
as  a  rule  the  most  elevated  scenery,  as  in  North  Wales  and 
the  I^ke  District,  The  Old  Red  Sandstone  forms  undulating 
Bceoery  of  considerable  elevation,  as  in   Herefordshire,  the 
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Mendip  Hills,  &c.;  while  the  Devonian  rocks  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall  (whicli  may  be  partly  of  Carboniferous  age)  form 
equally  bold  scenery,  and  by  the  nature  of  their  strata  often 
rival  in  grandeur  that  of  the  older  slaty  rocks.  The  Carbo- 
niferous rocks  form  scenery  tliat  is  conspicuously  their  own : 
the  Mountain  Limestone  is  celebrated  for  its  Combes  or 
Dales,  as  the  counties  of  Derby  and  Somerset  well  instance, 
whilst  the  Millstone  Grit,  Yoredale  Hocks,  and  Coal  Measures 
form  hilly  and  somewhat  barren  country,  often  moor-land,  as 
in  our  Coal  districts,  in  the  Peak  country,  Glamorganshire, 
and  elsewhere. 

When  we  come  to  the  Eed  fiocks,  or  those  of  Permian 
and  Triassic  age,  which  form  a  belt  across  the  country  from 
Torquay  and  Sidmouth  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  we  find  a 
low-lying  series  of  vales  which  are  different  in  their  agricul- 
tural cliaracter  and  scenery  from  the  older  rocks  which  bound 
tliem  roughly  on  the  one  side,  and  the  newer  on  the  other. 
'  The  part  to  the  north-west  of  this  line  is  cliiefly  Palieozoic 
ground,  often  wild,  barren,  and  mountainous,  but  in  many 
places  full  of  mineral  wealth ;  the  part  to  the  south-east  of 
it  is  Secondary  and  Tertiary  ground,  and  generally  soft  and 
gentle  in  outline,  with  little  or  no  wealth  beneath  the  soil. 
The  mining  and  manufacturing  populations  are  to  be  found 
in  the  former  district,  the  working  people  of  the  latter  are 
chiefly  agriculturists.'  ^ 

The  lower  beds  of  the  Lias  and  the  Eha^tic  beds  form  a 
gentle  escarpment  above  the  New  Eed  series,  bordered  gene- 
rally by  the  escarpment  of  the  Oolites^  which  stretches  from 
Dorsetshire  by  the  Cotteswold  Hills  to  the  Yorkshire  Coast. 


^  Remarked  by  Dr.  Biickland  :  see  Manual  of  Geology,  by  Jukes  and 
Geikie,  p.  617. 

'  This  is  used  as  a  jreneral  terra  to  embrace  what  is  really  a  series  of 
minor  escarpments,  althougli,  looked  at  in  a  large  way,  the  Oolites  form 
one  striking  feature,  particularly  in  the  Cotteswold  Hills. 
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Tbe  next  principal  feature  is  the  escarpment  of  the  Cbalk 
forming  the  North  and  South  Downs,  stretching  from  the 
Chilteru  Hills  into  Norfolk,  and  again  appearing  in  the 
Wolds  of  Lincolnshire,  and  Yorkshire. 

The  Tertiary  clays  and  sands  are  all  of  a  more  or  less 
yielding  nature.  They  form  tracts  of  low-lying  and  gently 
undulating  country  in  Humpshire  and  in  the  Eastern 
counties. 

The  most  recent  deposits  of  Alluvium  (sediment  deposited 
by  existing  rivers  and  estuaries)  form  tracts  of  almost  level 
land  such  as  that  which  borders  the  ThameB  conspicuously 
between  London  and  Tilbury,  the  Fenland,  and  the  Somer- 
setahire  Levels.     (See  Map.) 

lu  illuBtiBilioD  of  this  HuliJEct  it  may  prove  uBeful  to  give  the  followiii^ 
ckasificalion  of  Ililla  and  Valea. 

A  stiidy  of  the  Phvsical  FentiirBe  of  EnRUmd  and  Wales  Uhon  in  con- 
nection with  tbe  jreologicftl  structure  would  leftd  to  a  claaeificanon  of  the 
hilla  Bomewbat  diHerent  to  that  generally  taught  on  eadentiall;  geognphi- 
cal  principlea. 

Thus  the  Primary  or  Palatozoic  raziges  would  include  the  fol- 
lowing ; — 

Chbvtot  Range  (OarboniferoHB  and  Ignoous),  3,(168. 

CtrjiBRiAS   Mountains    (Cambrian  and  ailuriaoi:   ScawfoU  Pikes, 

.1,2^;  HalveUyn,  3,055  i  Skiddaw,  3,022 ;  Saddleback,  2,84". 
Cakskiak  MotfSTAiNH  (Cambrian  and  Silurian) ;  Sndwduu,  3,671  j 

CaUer  Idris,  2,089;  PljnUimuon,  2,403. 
Pehsise  Chain  (chiefly  Oarboniferoug— eitend  from  ihe  Cheviots  to 

SwH'ordshiru  and  IterbvHhire) :  CrosH  Fell  (MiUatone  Grit),  2,027; 

Whernside,  2,384;    Mickle  FeU  (Millstone   Giit),  2,000;    Ingle- 

boroiigh,  2,361 ;  Pendle  Ilill  (Yoredale),  1831 ;  Peonyganl,  3,270; 

Kinderocout,  Peak  district- (Miilstone  Gril),  1,981. 
Longmynd  (CambrlHn),  1,074. 
Caradoc  HiUi  (Oambrian),  OOO  to  1,200. 
(3fe  HiUt  (Basalt  and  Coal  Measures) :    Brown  Clee,  1,605;  Tilter- 

BtoneClee,  1,750. 


1  The  heights  are  given  in  feet. 
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Wrekin  (I^eous,  Cambrian),  1,320. 

Lickey  and  Oent  HiliM  (Silurian  and  PoikUitic),  1,007. 

Abberley  Hilh  (Silurian),  900. 

Malvern  Hilh,  Worcester  Beacon  (Gneiss),  1,396. 

C^amwood  Foregty  Bardon  Hill  (Granite),  852. 

Black  MoyntaiM,  Brecknock  Beacon  (Old  Red  Sandstone),  2,802. 

Mendip  Hill*,  Blackdown  (CMd  Red  Sandstone),  1,007. 

'Devonian  Han^^ :  Quantock  Ililln  (De\*onitD\ 
Will's  Neck,  1,262;  Emioor  (Devonuo), 
Dunkerry  Beacon,  1,690;  Dartmoor  (Granite). 
Yes  Tor,  2,050;  Amicombe  Hill,  2,0110; 
Oaweand  Beacon,  1 ,792. 

CoriMk    Highlands    (Granite):  Brown  WIDt, 

.    1,368 ;  Rough  Tor,  1,298. 

The  Secondary  or  Mesozoic  ranges  would  include : — 

Xorth  York  Moortt  (Oolites):  Cleveland  Hills,  Burton  Ilend,  1.4*5; 

Hambleton   Hills   (Coral  liag),  1,404;    Howardian  Hills  (I/»wer 

Oolites),  580. 
ElUjehill  (Marlstone),  8i>C. 
CWesicold  Hilln  (Oolites):  Broadway  Hill,  1,080 ;  LeckhamptoD  Hill, 

070;  Cleeve  Cloud,  1,134;  Bredon  Hill,  070. 
Yorkshire  iroUb  (Chalk),  Wilton  Beacon,  805. 
Lincolnshire  Wolds  (Chalk). 
J^st  Angli(m  Hills  (Chalk),  Gog  Magog,  302. 
Chiltem  Hills  (Chalk),  820. 
Marlborough  Downs  (Chalk),  Upcot  Beacon,  887. 
Hnm/)shire  Downs  (Chalk),  Inkpen  Beacon,  072. 
Wiltshire  Downs:     Long    Knoll,  Maiden    Bradley   (Chalk),   04 S; 

Alfred's  Tower  ([^pper  Greensand),  800. 
Blftckdotm  and  Haldon  Hills  (Upper  Greea<«and),  600  to  860. 
Dorsetshire  Hills  (Upper  Greensand):  Pillesdon  Pen,  034  ;  LewesJon 

Pen,  027. 
Wenlden  Heights :  Crowborouph  Beacon  (Hastings  Bods),  803 ;  lieiih 

Hill  (Lower  Greensand),  067 ;  Hind  Head  (l-iower  Greensand ),  iff»4. 
North  Downs  (Chalk),  Limpsfield,  876. 
SoiUh  Doicns  (Chalk),  Ditchling  Beacon,  814. 

Vales. 

In  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  are  the  Vales  of  Teifi  and  Towev  in  South 
Wales  (Cambrian),  and  the  Vales  of  Llanrwst  (Silurian),  and  Llan- 
gollen (Siliu*ian  and  Carb'jniferous),  in  North  Wales. 
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In  the  FaikHitic  ttriUa  are  the  Valee  of  Exeler  itud  Taunton  (Taunton 
Tfenn),  I,be  ^'ale  of  Wrin^lon,  Vale  of  Berkeley,  Vale  of  Clwyd  (Den- 
bijrhehire),  the  Vale  of  York,  aud  Vale  of  Eden. 

In  the  Zi'iM,  the  Vale  of  llcbeater  (perlly  AUuTJum),  Vale  of  Glouces- 
Ur,  Vale  of  Morelon,  Vale  of  Evesham,  Vale  of  Ked  Horse  (Warwick- 
Bhire),  \n\a  of  Belvoir,  and  Vnle  of  Catraos  (Oakham). 

In  the  Ojford  Clay  are  the  Vale  of  Bhickmora  (Dorset),  and  the  Vala 
of  Bedfonl. 

In  the  Kiinei-idge  dag  are  the  Vale  of  Wanlour  (Dorsetshire),  and 
^'ale  of  Pickflrinjc  (Yorkshire),  partly  on  the  Neocoiuiaa. 

In  the  Weatdni  lUslnct  ia  the  old  Vale  of  Ilolmesdale  or  Valley  of 
the  Weald  :  this  area  ia  sometimes  lermed  a  plain. 

In  the  GnvU  and  Upper  Grtennand  are  the  ^'ale  of  White  Hone 
(near  Sbrivenhain  and  Wantage),  Vale  of  Avlesbui'y  (the  most  fertile 
tract  in  Eng'land),  and  ihe  Vale  of  I'usey  or  Pewsey  in  Wiltshire. 

The  indednile  areas  termed  Plains  are  rhielly  Secondary  and  more 
rcf ent.  Thus,  the  Ouiubrinn  Piniti  (includintr  Vale  of  Eden),  Uie  Obesbire 
Plain,  the  Plain  of  Y'ork.  Ihe  North  and  South  Clays  Cbetween  Oainit- 
boroufrh  and  Nottingham),  and  the  SBVera  Valley  are  chiefly  Poih'litic. 
The  central  plain  of  Enirland  is  chiefly  Liiimic,  with  much  Drift.  Salis- 
bury Plain  is  Chalk,  The  Eastern  Phiin  is  chiefly  Chalk  covered  with 
Iirift.  The  Lower  Thames  Valley  chiefly  Tertiary  and  Alluvium;  the 
Fenland,  SonjereelBhlre  Levels,  Iloldernees,  &c.,  chiefij  Alluvium. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
principal  features.  Many  years  ago  Prof.  Itameay  noticed 
that  in  constructing  a  section  across  Wales,  through  the 
more  hilly  or  mountainous  regions,  a  line  raifjht  be  drawn 
from  one  end  to  the  other  which  would  touch,  or  nearly 
touch,  all  the  more  important  elevations.  The  whole  of  the 
rocks  of  Palffiozoic  age  which  form  theee  regions  are  much 
disturbed  or  contorted,  being  bent  into  folds,  and  at  the 
same  time  irrespective  of  the  shape  of  the  hills.  He  demon- 
strated that  while  filling  up  the  valleys  in  imagination,  there 
yet  remained  a  vast  amount  of  material  that  had  been  removed 
above  the  line  which  touched  the  tops  of  the  hills.  Thia 
line  indicated  to  hira  a  Plain  of  Marine  Denudation.  Before 
the  tract  was  elevated  to  its  present  position,  and  probably 
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during  a  period  of  gradual  submergence,  the  sea  worked 
away,  as  it  does  now  on  many  parts  of  our  coasts,  such  as  at 
Watchet  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  at  Southend, 
shaving  off  the  inequalities,  and  forming  a  plain  of  rock 
(whether  stone  or  clay)  barely  covered  at  low  tide.  The 
plain  formed  in  Wales  was  of  course  a  very  extensive  one, 
and  then,  after  the  area  was  elevated,  atmospheric  denudation 
came  into  play.  * 

Fig.  24. — Diagram  illustrating  the  encroachment  of  the  sea  near  Watchet} 

A.— Old  snrfaoo  showing  stnmpa  of  trees.  B.— Prwcnt  cliff-line. 
Tlie  dutted  line  A  B  shoe's  the  minimum  qoautity  of  rorlt 
removed. 

Thus  in  Wales,  the  higher  land,  as  it  now  exists,  is  only 
the  relics  of  an  average  gentle  slope,  represented  by  a  straight 
line  drawn  from  the  inland  heights  towards  the  sea. 

Rents,  joints,  and  fissures  in  the  rocks  no  doubt  gave  a 
first  direction  to  many  of  the  valleys,  which  have  been 
enlarged  by  rain,  and  streams,  and  rivers,  and  even  by 
glaciers.  So  that  really  the  main  features  of  Wales,  as  we 
now  see  them,  are  due  chiefly  to  fresh-water  denudation, 
although  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  sea 
exercised  some  modifying  influence  on  the  land  during  the 
long  course  of  ages  and  the  many  changes  it  has  seen  since 
the  later  Palaeozoic  times. 

Escarpments. — We  may  now  turn  to  the  escarpments  of 
the  Oolites  and  Chalk,  which  are  the  •  next  grand  features 
we  have  to  consider. 

The  term  Escarpment  is  generally  applied  to  a  ridge  of 
elevated  country  formed  by  the  outcrop  of  certain  strata,  or 

*  This  woodcut  is  borrowed  from  Mackiiitoah  s  Scenery  of  England 
and  Wales,  p.  36. 
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to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Whitaker, '  It  may  be  defined  as  the 
hoiindinii;  ridge  of  a  formation  or  bed,  that  is  to  say  the 
ridge  along  wJiich  a  formation  or  bed  is  cut  o(f,  and  beyond 
which  it  does  not  extend,  except  in  the  form  of  outliers ;  it 
follows  the  line  of  strike.'  The  Cotteawold  Hills  are  the 
'  eacarpraent '  of  the  Oolites,  and  they  really  consist  of 
several  minor  escarpments  (see  fig.  15,  p.  176);  the  Polden 
Hills,  in  Somersetshire,  are  the  'escarpment'  of  the  Lower 
Liaa  and  Penartb  Beds ;  the  North  and  .South  Downs  are 
escarpments  of  the  Chalk.  In  the  Carboniferous  rocks,  the 
scars  and  terraces  of  the  Yorkshire  dides  may  be  cited. 

The  origin  of  Escarpments  has  been  a  fertile  source  of 
discussion,  but  the  subject  can  only  here  be  treated  of  in  a 
large  way,  and,  firstly,  the  former  extension  of  the  strata 
must  be  alluded  to. 

Prof.  Ram.say  believes  that  the  Liaa  and  Oolites  en- 
tirely surrounded  the  old  land  of  Wales,  passing  westwards 
through  what  is  now  the  Bristol  Channel  on  the  south,  and 
tlie  broad  tract  of  New  Red  formations  that  lie  between 
Wales  and  the  Lancashire  hills,  now  partly  occupied  by  the 
estuaries  of  the  Dee  and  Mersey.  He  considers  too  that  the 
Chalk  in  its  day  also  spread  far  to  the  west,  covering  imcon- 
formably  the  half-denuded  Oolites,  till  in  its  early  beginning 
it  abutted  upon  the  ancient  land  formed  of  the  Pabeozoic 
strata  of  Wales,  and  by-and-by,  as  that  land  sank  in  the  sea, 
buried  it  perhaps  in  places  altogether. 

Before  the  Chalk  and  other  Cretaceous  strata  were 
deposited  in  the  West  of  Kngland,  the  Oolites  and  Lias  had 
been  disturbed  and  denuded,  so  that  the  former  beds  overlap 
the  successive  members  of  the  latter.  The  older  strata  seem 
to  have  been  planed  off,  and  probably  by  the  sea,  before  the 
Chalk  and  Greensand  were  deposited.  The  Chalk  escarp- 
ment was  therefore  no  doubt  the  tirst  escarpment  formed. 
But  this  was  only  formed  after  the  area  had  become  for  a 
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second  time  a  plain  of  marine  denudation,  which  denudation 
probably  exposed  the  Greensand  in  places  in  Devonshire. 
After  this  great  denudation  then  the  escarpments  of  Chalk 
and  Greensand,  and  subsequently  those  of  the  lower  Secon- 
dary strata  were  formed. 

The  Chalk  was  certainly  much  denuded  in  Eocene  times, 
for  the  pebble-beds  of  this  age  are  largely,  bometimea  entirely, 
made  up  of  flints.  But  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
a  large  amount  of  the  Chalk  has  been  removed  subsequently, 
and  that  tlien  the  escarpments  of  it  were  for  the  most  part 
formed.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of 
subaerial  denudation  v/as  effected  in  Miocene  times,  when  we 
know  that  our  country  formed  a  land  area.  The  plant-remains 
of  these  times  found  at  Bovey  Tracey  bespeak  a  sub-tropical 
climate,  whioli  we  may  reasonably  believe  to  liave  been 
attended  by  rainy  seasons  such  as  we  do  not  experience  now, 
and  these  rains  would  act  more  powerfully  in  accelerating 
8u])aerial  denudation. 

We  now  find  the  Chalk  and  the  Oolites  forming  long 
lin(»s  of  hilly  ground  or  escarpments,  as  they  are  termed, 
with  here  and  there  an  outlying  hill.  The  rivers,  too,  often 
cut  directly  through  them  in  the  most  remarkable  manner. 
The  rocks  forming  these  escarpments  dip  on  the  whole  gently 
to  the  south-east,  a  feature  produced  no  doubt  diu*ing  elevation 
of  the  strata  above  the  sea-level.* 

Tiie  history  of  the  origin  of  our  rivers  and  their  valleys 
is  a  large  subject,  and  one  which  opens  up  many  difficult 
questions  in  physical  geology.  The  subject  was  first 
clearly  brought  into  notice  by  the  late  Mr.  Jukes,  and 
Prof.  Ramsay,  who  has  paid  great  attention  to  it,  has 
treated  of  the  origin  of  several  of  our  most  important  rivers. 

*  On  tliis  subject  see  Tople^*,  on  the  Oorrespondence  between  some 
Areas  of  Apparent  Upheaval  and  the  Thickening  of  Subjacent  Beds. 
Quart,  Joum,  Oeol.  Soc.f  vol.  xxx.  p.  186. 
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It  Beems  clear  that  many  of  them  originated  in  yery  early 
times,  although  their  courses  have  been  modified,  and  even 
the  direction  of  their  flow  changed,  in  subsequent  periods. 

Their  researchea  have  taught  us  that  tlie  reason  why  eo 
many  rivers  cut  through  escarpments  is  that  they  originated 
before  the  escarpments  were  formed,  and  cut  their  way  down 
through  the  strata  which  aftei'wards  by  atmospheric  deniula- 
tion  receded.  The  fact  that  escarpments  have  thus  receded 
is  plain,  although  rather  difficult  to  account  for.  Their 
formation  is  often  attributed  to  marine  action,  but  there  are 
so  few  facts  to  corroborate  this  notion,  that  the  opinion  now 
generally  lield  is  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  due  to 
atmospheric  denudation.  The  Chalk  escarpment,  as  Prof. 
Karasay  observes,  being  more  easily  wasted  than  that  of  the 
Oolites,  its  recession  eastwards  has  been  more  rapid. 

It  is  true  that  the  formation  or  recession  of  escarpments 
bysubaerial  agency  does  not,  on  first  thought,  seem  altogether 
satisfactory,  but  Prof.  Ramsay,  Mr.  W'hitaker,  Col.  Green- 
wood, Dr.  P'oster,  Mr.  Topley,  and  others,  have  brought 
forward  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  sea  has  played 
no  prominent  part  in  their  formation,  and  that  they  are  due 
chiefly  to  the  slow  and  silent  action  of  rain,  and  tiny  streams 
and  rivers.  The  fact  that  the  rivers,  which  have  cut  through 
escarpments,  are  fed  by  streams  that  run  parallel  to  the 
escarpments,  is  important.  Prof.  Green  has  stated  that  in 
the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  the  north  of  England,  where  the 
dip  of  some  hard  rock  was  In  a  certain  direction,  and  it  was 
overlaid  by  aoftur  strata,  it  was  constantly  the  case  that  a 
brook  ran  along  the  line  of  junction,  undermining  the  softer 
bods,  bringing  them  down  into  the  stream,  and  then  removing 
them.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  escarpments  receded. 
The  agency  of  small  landslips  is  thus  very  important. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  true  conclusions  concerning  the 
origin  of  escarpments  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  following 
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important  facts*  Escarpments  are  formed  almost  invariably 
of  porous  rocks  such  as  limestone  or  sandstone,  while  at  their 
base  is  exposed  a  clayey  or  marly  series  of  strata  impervious 
to  water.  These  again  often  rest  on  hard  rocks  forming 
another  escarpment,  the  beds  of  which  dip  away  from  the 
plain  beneath. 

The  beds  may  have  been  reduced  to  a  tolerably  even 
level  by  marine  denudation  after  being  subjected  to  the 
disturbances  and  undulations  produced  during  their  ele\"a- 
tion,  and  these  very  disturbances  may.  have  partly  aflfected 
the  character  of  the  plain  of  marine  denudation,  which  does 
not  necessarily  mean  a  dead-level,  and  gentle  curves  or  slight 
ridges  of  the  harder  rocks  may  have  been  left  as  a  guide  to 
the  subsequent  subaerial  denudation. 

Sea-waves  (says  the  Rev.  Osmond  Fisher)  cannot  ex- 
cavate long  narrow  inlets  in  homogeneous  beds  (such  a^ 
Chalk),  nor  in  horizontal  beds,  such  as  gravel  and  clay; 
fi^r  the  effect  of  sea- waves  is  to  form  long  and  approxi- 
mately straight  lines  of  cliff.  Any  curvature  seen  in  such  a 
line  of  cliff  will  lye  found  to  be  due  to  some  disturbing  cause, 
as  a  variation  in  the  resisting  power  of  the  strata,  or  the  set 
of  a  current,  or  exposure  of  some  parts  to  a  greater  force  of 
wind,  in  which  cases  a  bay  will  be  formed,  but  not  a  long  and 
winding  creek. 

Jukes  has  remarked  that  Calcareous  rock  is  acted  upon 
both  by  mechanical  erosion  and  chemical  solution — S!liceov< 
rock  only  by  mechanical  erosion.  Both  rocks  are  denudini 
equally  by  the  sea.  Therefore  when  one  area  of  calcareous 
rock  is  denuded  more  largely  than  a  neighbouring  one  of 
siliceous  strata,  we  must  attribute  the  denudation  to  Atmo- 
spheric agency. 

]\Ir.  Whi taker  has  made  the  following  Comparative  Table 
of  the  distinctive  features  of  Escarpments  and  Cliffs  ' : — 

*  He  refers,  from  personal  experience,  chiefly  to  our  Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary  formations. 
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Eacarpnientt. 

Clip. 

(a)  Run  nliing  the   strike,  or  in 

(a)  Rarely   run  along   the   strike, 

other  wurds,  keep  to  one  for- 

but  at  all  angles  to  it,  and  cut 

thrinigh  many  formations  in 

(fi)  Tops  more   or   leas   even,  Find 

succession, 
(ft)  Tops  mostly  very  uneven. 

often  neai-lv  flat. 

(e)  Fonu  the  highest  ffround  of  a 

(e)  Rarely    through    the     highest 

country,    overlookvug    other 

ground    of  a    country,    but 

pans. 

mostly    bflckpd     by    higher 

ground. 

00  Very  rarely  have  the  sea  at  their 

(d)  S«i  at  their  foot. 

foot,   but   often   epriugs  and 
watercourses. 

(<)  Often  ruu  iu  more  or  less  wind- 

M Run     nearly  straight,  or    in 

ing  lined,  though  in  peneral 

curves   of  very  hirg»  radius, 

dtnction  following  the  etrikt:. 

rock,  and  when  not  broken 

through  by  valleys. 

(f)  No  beach  at  tieir  foot. 

(/>  Often  a  beach  at  their  foot. 

iff)  Are   now  brfng   destroyed  hy 

(ff)  Are  now  being  made  by  tha 

the  ftea  in  plocwi  where  the 

«ea  touches  them. 

actions). 

(AJ  Bases  me  towards  the  water- 

(A) Bases  at  the  sea-!evel,  or  very 

shed,  and  have  nothing  to  do 

near  it. 

with  the  eea-level. 

(f)  Those  of  successive  forraations 

("(■)  No  such   parallel   arrnDgement 

run  in  more  or  leas  parallel 

known,   long  fringes  of  land 

lines  for  long  distauciis,  with 

divided  by  belts  of  sea  not 

pkina,  vales,  or  valleys,  be- 

being  common,  except  in  sucb 

cases  as  Coral  Islands,  where 

the  features  have  been  formed 

by  growth,  not  by  decay. 

(_/■)  Valleys  nod  combes  are  not  ab- 

0')  Small  valleys  and  combes  are 

ru|rtly  cut  offhy  them. 

often  abruptly  cut  pft'by  tbein. 

(k)  Beyond  them  the  ground  soon 

(i)  Beyond  lhem"the  groimd  falls 

rises  above  their  bases. 

be'low   their    bases    (beneath 

the  sen). 

(I)  The  walerslopes  of  valleys  that 

breach  them  fall  inwards  from 

breiicb  them  rise  inwards  from 

them    (rifling     outwards    of 

them. 

eouise). 
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Escarpments,  Cliffs, 

(ni)  Rivers  and  \*alley8  have  their      (m)  Rivers  and  Talleys  en*!  at  them, 
heads  at  or  near  them.  Water  Water  flows  to  them  in  the 

flows   away  from   them  at  end^ 

last. 

The  denudation  of  the  Wealden  district  has  been  a  fertile 
source  of  discussion,  and  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
origin  of  escarpments.  It  will  be  unnecessary  here  to  refer 
to  the  many  papers  that  have  been  written  upon  the  subject, 
and  we  may  be  content  with  giving  Prof,  Ramsay's  views.' 
By  drawing  a  section  across  the  district  from  the  Xorth  to 
the  South  Downs,  and  connecting  the  Chalk  and  other  strata 
on  either  side,  a  dome-shaped  or  anticlinal  structure  will  be 
formed.  (See  fig.  17,  p.  211.)  This  dome  was  probably  re- 
moved by  the  sea  which  formed  a  sort  of  plain  of  marine 
denudation,  leaving  at  the  same  time  a  low  central  watershed 
from  which  in  old  times  the  rivers  probably  flowed,  and 
tlius  formed  their  channels  through  the  Chalk,  whose  origin 
seems  inexplicable  on  any  other  supposition.  In  due  time 
rain  and  river-action  diversified  the  scenery,  the  Chalk  escarp- 
ments receding,  the  soft  Gault  forming  a  hollow,  the  Ix)wer 
Greensand  standing  out  in  bold  hills,  overlooking  tlie  plain 
of  Weald  Clay,  and  the  harder  rocks  of  the  Hastings  Sand 
series  again  rising  to  a  high  elevation. 

The  Tertiary  deposits  form  no  very  regular  features,  and 
this  is  in  great  measure  owing  to  their  soft  nature,  the  q}»- 
sence  of  liard  beds  in  them,  and  the  absence  of  anv  hard 
strata  above  them  of  the  nature  to  form  an  escarpment.  The 
valleys  that  have  been  excavated  in  them  are  numerous,  and 
some  of  the  higher  hills,  like  those  of  Harrow  and  T^nji;don 
Hill,  command  extensive  views,  while  the  scenery  at  High- 
gate  and  Hampstead,  at  Brentwood  and  near  Eayleigh,  is 

'  The  same  views  were  worked  out  in  great  detail  by  Messrs.  Foster 
and  Topley.     See  Quart,  Jouim,  Geol,  Soc,  vol.  xxi.  p.  443. 
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very  picturesque.  Most  of  the  valleja  have  been  probably 
formed  by  river-action,  taking  their  direction,  perhaps,  from 
slight  dislocutions  or  undulations  in  the  strata. 

Tlie  Glacial  deposits  and  superficial  gravels  do  not  aSect 
the  marked  features  of  our  coimtry,  but  their  distribution 


gives 


3  some  clue  to  the  date  when  those  features  assumed, 


their  present  form.  These  drift  deposits  rest  indifferently 
upon  the  Tertiary  and  older  strata,  and  they  rest  irregularly 
on  the  surface,  clearly  showing  that  the  main  features  we  now 
flee  were  Pre-Glacial. 

The  influence  of  glaciers,  which  are  well  known  to  have 
existed  on  the  high  grounds  of  Wales  and  in  the  Lake  Dis- 
trict, has  been  spoken  of,  and  some  of  the  valleys  have  been 
considerably  modified,  if  uot  to  a  great  extent  fonned,  by 
them.  The  dales  of  Yorkshire,  for  instance,  may  have  been 
partly  fashioned  by  glacial  as  well  as  fluviatUe  action. 

It  will  be  easily  undeistood  why  the  Alluvium  should 
form  such  scenery  as  it  does — belts  of  low-lying  meadow 
land  bordering  the  rivers  and  stieams — but  why  the  rivers 
should  have  formed  so  much  sediment  along  their  courses  is 
not  at  once  easy  to  understand.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  in  all  times  from  the  most  remote  to  the 
present  day  changes  of  level  continually  take  place,  and  such 
changes  greatly  affect  denudation  and  deposition.  A  slight 
submergence  would  cause  a  river  to  flood  its  banks  and 
deposit  sediment,  whereas  elevation  would  tend  to  make  it 
deepen  its  channel  and  so  remove  more  material.  A  river, 
Hs  is  well  known,  is  incessantly  changing  its  course  in  how- 
ever small  a  degree,  and  when  we  see  broad  flats  of  AUuviiun 
bordering  a  small  stream,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  stream 
once  entirely  filled  that  broad  channel,  but  that  in  the  course 
of  time  it  has  occupied  different  positions  in  tliat  valley. 

The  nature  of  the  river  valleys  of  course  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  rocks  traversed  by  the  river,  bold  clifFa 
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being  commonly  formed  in  hard  rocks,  but  hardly  ever  in 
soft  strata. 

The  alternation  of  hard  and  soft  strata  along  a  river 
course  mav  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  lake,  the  softer  strata 
})eing  worn  away  and  the  harder  forming  barriers  at  either 
end.  Lakes,  indeed,  may  be  due  to  various  causes  or  a  com- 
bination of  causes.  Some  large  lakes  are  relies  of  old  sea- 
bottoms,  others  lie  in  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanos.  Glaciers 
may  plough  out  hollows,  or  deposit  moraines  which  form 
l)arriers.^  Faulting  and  disturbance  of  strata  in  some  cases 
appear  to  have  had  considerable  influence  in  the  formation 
of  lakes,  and  it  is  well  to  be  cautious  in  studying  the  origin 
of  lake-basins  and  to  bear  in  mind  the  many  and  complicated 
causes  to  which  they  may  be  due. 

The  Broads  of  East  Norfolk  appear  to  be  expansions  of 
the  rivers,  but  some  of  them  are  considerably  deeper  than  the 
rivers,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Messrs.  Wood  and  Harmer 
depression  of  the  land  during  comparatively  recent  time? 
caused  the  sea  to  fill  valleys  and  so  help  to  form  the  Broads,' 

Waterfalls  are  sometimes  produced  by  the  passage  of  a 
stream  or  river  along  its  channel,  from  hard  rocks  to  soft, 
the  latter  being  worn  away,  while  the  former  beds  stind  out 
as  ledges ;  they  may  also  be  formed  where  a  stream  runs  out 
to  sea  over  a  cliff.* 

Sucli  phenomena,  however,  must  be  considered  as  minor 
features  in  our  scenery,  and  they  have  been  produced  by 
many  local  causes. 

In  limestone  districts,  as  in  Derbyshire  and  Somerset- 

*  Mr.  J.  Clifton  Ward  has  demonstrat<»d  the  Glacial  origin  of  some  of 
the  rock-bound  lake-basins  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland, 

^  The  Meres  of  Norfolk  are  isolated  ponds  whose  supply  of  water  is 
derived  almost  dii*ectlv  from  the  rain-fall. 

•  The  *  Chines  *  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  '  Bunnies '  of  Ilanip- 
shire,  are  gullies  which  have  been  fonued  by  the  action  of  sprinjrs  in 
making  their  way  over  the  clifis  into  the  sea. 
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i-liire,  the  power  of  rain-water  holding  carbonic  acid  is  very   ' 
great  in  dissolving  the  rock  and   fovniing   caverns.     (See 
p.  347.) 

It  lias  been  supposed  thai  some  of  the  dales  and  ravines 
may  originally  have  been  caverns.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  ' 
action  is  the  same :  these  limestone  combes  and  dales  have 
been  formed  by  running  water,  assisted  no  doubt  hy  the  me- 
chanical action  of  frost  and  the  chemical  action  of  carbon- 
ated water. 

The  eoui-se  of  rivers  underground  through  swallow-holes 
has  been  before  alluded  to,  and  the  material  they  would  thus 
remove  cannot  be  inconsiderable.    (See  p.  344.) 

Cheddar  CTi^V.'— The  origin  of  the  narrow  winding  gorge 
in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  at  Cheddar  has  been  a  source 
of  some  discussion.  The  popular  notion  of  a  rent  or  violent 
disrnption  is  at  once  disproved  by  a  glance  at  the  dip  of  the 
strata,  which  is  regular  on  both  sides  of  the  chasm.  The 
idea  that  the  sea  was  the  great  agent  is  also  an  assumption 
iinwarranted  by  the  nature  of  the  gorge  itself. 

That  the  Cliffs  originated  in  a  fissure  or  crack  in  the 
Carbon iferoiiB  Limestone  may  be  safely  assumed.  There  are 
plenty  of  these  in  the  Meudip  Hills.  The  dips  in  the  Lime- 
stone strata,  which  were  very  carefully  taken  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Blake,  show  a  trifling  variation  on  either  side  of  the  gorge, 
varying  on  the  one  side  from  19°  to  24°,  and  on  the  other 
from  15°  to  23= ;  all  are  in  the  same  direction  of  south,  o 
few  degrees  east  of  south, 

One  fact  that  will  immediately  strike  an  observer,  is  that   ! 
nearly  all  the  material  removed  has  been  taken  from  one,  the 
northern  side  of  the  ravine.  (.See  frontispiece.)  Tliis  is  impor- 
tant, for  it  demonstrates  that  the  dip  of  the  beds  exercised  a 
great  influence  upon  the  formation  of  the  cliffs. 

'  Tlie  higlieat  point  ia  said  to  be  i20  feet. 
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The  fissure,  which  in  the  first  instance  was  formed,  would 
be  a  line  of  drainage,  and  the  water  running  through  it, 
partly  underground,  not  only  by  mechanical  action,  but  abo 
by  chemical  agency,  would  dissolve  and  wear  away  the  lime- 
stone. Frost,  too,  is  an  active  agent  in  disintegrating  frag- 
ments from  the  sides  of  the  ravine;  and  on  the  northern  side 
its  influence  being  far  greater,  large  masses  of  the  limestone 
would  be  dislodged  and  fall  by  mere  gravitation  into  the 
gorge.  The  formation  of  the  Cheddar  Cliffs  may  have  com- 
menced before  the  lower  Secondary  strata  were  denuded  in 
the  vale  of  Wrington,  so  that  the  stream  which  helped  to 
form  them  would  have  run  over  an  old  plain  of  deposition, 
just  as  the  Avon  did  when  it  commenced  to  form  the  gorge 
at  cm  ton. 

Wcdthering  of  Limestone. — The  surface  of  the  Carbonife- 
rous Limestone  is  frequently  weathered  into  curious  hollows 
and  fantastic  shapes,  used  for  Kustic  work.  These  featurt-r^ 
are  met  with  in  exposed  situations,  and  are  often  found  on 
the  removal  of  the  turf. 

By  far  the  larger  number  of  holes  and  irregular  cavities 
in  limestone  are  undoubtedly  due  to  atmospheric  wear  and 
tear,  but  owing  to  tlie  occasional  presence  of  the  common 
land-snails  in  them  some  have  been  attributed  to  the  boring 
power  of  these  Mollusca.  ]\Ir.  John  Rofe,^  discussing  the 
sulvject,  considers  that  the  odontophore  of  snails,  which  is  a 
cartilaginous  strap  bearing  a  long  series  of  teeth,  is  capalde 
of  producing  small  cavities  in  limestone  rocks.  ]More  evi- 
dence is  needed  on  this  point,  although,  as  snails  would  net^ 
calcareous  matter  for  their  shells,  they  may  have  some  object 
in  rasping  away  at  limestone  rocks. 

The  action  of  the  weatlier  on  the  Carboniferous  Limestone 
is  often  conspicuous.  In  an  old  quarry  west  of  the  Ebber  rocks 

*  Jx)nfr  A^o  I)r.  Hucklandf  and  subsequently  M.  Bouchard-Obante> 
eaux,  advocated  the  boring  powers  of  snails. 
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I  noticed  some  deep  furrows  on  a  face  of  the  rock,  which  was 
dipping  at  an  anyle  of  45°,  One  channel  varying  in  width 
from  3  inches  to  1  foot,  was  in  places  6  inthes  in  depth; 
another,  frona  2  to  4  inches  in  width,  was  from  1^  inches  to 
4  inches  in  depth. 

Prof.  Phillips,  alluding  to  the  action  of  the  weather, 
liy  means  of  rain,  frost,  and  carbonic  acid,  on  the  Oolitic 
rocks,  saya :  '  Thua  ai'e  the  beds  broken  up  into  Biuall  frag- 
ments, the  natural  joints  widened,  and  their  sides  penetrated; 
Uie  surfaces  of  the  rocka  pitted  and  undulated,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce in  exposed  situations  very  fantastic  hollows,  branching 
lidges,  and  crests,  called  Rustic  work,  which  often  shelter 
lund-snalk,  and  sometimes  suggest  the  idea  of  these  animals 
having  made  the  holes  into  which  they  retire.' 

In  some  districts  inland,  and  also  near  the  coast,  but 
above  the  present  level  of  the  sea,  holes  are  found  in  limestone 
rocks  which  have  been  attributed  to  Pholas.  Many  are 
doubtless  bored  by  this  mollusc,  which  can  pierce  almost  any 
rock ;  but  their  burrows  are  of  a  pear-shape  or  pyrifonu 
character,  and  can  hardly  be  mistaken,  although  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  atmosphere  could  mimic  tliese  forms, 
so  varied  are  the  shapes  it  can  fashion.' 

The  formation  of  Caverns  has  been  previously  treated  of: 
those  formed  inland  by  subaerial  agents  in  culcareoua  rocks, 
are  very  distinct  from  the  caves  fasliioned  in  wny  rock  by  the 
sea  along  the  coast.  Many  of  the  latter  are  formed  along 
lines  of  bedding  or  joints,     (See  fig.  16,  p.  207.) 

The  Chalk  is  worn  away  into  pipes  and  hollows,*  fre- 
quently causing  subsidences  of  the  ground  (see  fig.  21,  p.  287); 

'  Ilole'  considered  to  be  hored  by  Tholan  have  been  noticed  in  the 
DevoDiBD  Limeatone  sear  Turqiiay,  at  a  be');bt  of  200  feet  above  eeft- 
level ;  find  in  the  Carboniferous  LiiuBstone  of  Little  nnd  Groftl  Ormea 
IIead«,  at  be'ghta  itp  to  C70  feet  above  sei-level. 

*  Called  '  Eartb-pota '  in  Norfolk,  uid  somelimes  '  Sand-galla.' 
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and  in  the  salt  districts  the  dissolving  action  of  rain-water 
sometimes  forms  extensive  settlements  or  subsidences  of  the 
surface.  The  flints  in  the  '  Clay-with-flints '  on  the  Chalk 
tracts  are  considered  to  be  due  to  the  atmospheric  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Chalk,     (See  p.  361.) 

Tors,  Logan-Atones^  &c. — There  are  some  other  mioor  fea- 
tures which  deserve  a  passing  notice.  The  occurrence  of  large 
masses  of  loose  rock  may  be  due  to  the  jointage  of  beds  and 
their  being  weathered  out  in  situ;  other  rocks  may  jut  out 
naturally  and  be  weathered  into  fantastic  shapes,  and  not  only 
pluvial  action  may  influence  them,  but  in  some  cases  wind 
carrying  sand  has  exerted  great  power  in  furrowing  or  in 
polishing  rocks. 

Most  of  the  Paljpozoic  rocks,  and  the  igneous  rocks  and 
granites,  jut  out  here  and  there  on  the  hill-sides,  and  fonn 
often  a  rough  barren  country,  when  they  yield  little  or  no 
soil. 

Large  blocks  of  stone  may  also  have  been  brought  from  a 
distance  by  a  glacier  or  iceberg  and  so  deposited.^ 

Granite  (to  quote  Sir  Charles  Lyell)  often  preserves  a  very 
uniform  character  throughout  a  wide  range  of  territory,  form- 
ing hills  of  a  peculiar  rounded  form,  usually  clad  with  a 
scanty  vegetation.  The  surface  of  the  rock  is  for  the  most  part 
in  a  crumbling  state,  and  the  hills  are  often  surmounted  by 
piles  of  stones  like  the  remains  of  a  stratified  mass,  and  some- 
times like  heaps  of  boulders,  for  which  they  have  been  mis- 
taken. The  exterior  of  these  stones,  originally  quadrangular, 
acquires  a  rounded  form  by  the  action  of  air  and  water,  for 
the  edges  and  angles  waste  away  more  rapidly  than  the 
sides. 

Thus  spheroidal  blocks  are  weathered  out  in  sitUy  and 
often  form  Logans  or  Rocking  Stones. 

*  Large  boulders  which  have  Veen  transported  by  ice,  and  which  hr 
its  melting  have  been  left  in  isolated  situations,  are  called  Biocsperckk. 
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The  Nutcracker,  a  J-ogan  in  Lustleigh  Cleave,  in  Devon- 
shire, is  situated  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  according  to 
Mr.  G.  W.  Ornierod,  has  rolled  down  from  above. 

The  beat  known  Logan  is  that  situated  in  Cnniwall, 
near  Castle  Treryn,  St..  Leven.  It  rocks  only  in  one  direct  ion, 
and  a  quantity  of  loose  cjuartzose  gravel  , 
may  be  found  near  the  points  of  eon- 
tact,  marking  the  progress  of  disinte- 
gration. In  size  it  is  about  17  feet 
in  length  and  32^  in  circumference 
about  the  middle  part;  the  weight 
appears  to  be  about  65  tons. 

The  various  Tors  of  Cornwall  and 
Dartmoor  are  similar  exhibitions  of  the 
■weathering  of  Granite. 

The     Cheesewring    occupies     the 
highest  ridge  of  a  hill  to  the  north  of  Liskeard.    This  granitic 
pile  is  about  15  feet  in  height.     (See  fig.  25.) 
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• 

Atmospheric  action,  as  poioted  out  by  Mr.  Ormerod, 
has  produced  the  curious  rock-basins  formed  on  many  of  the 
Tors  and  isolated  rocks  of  Dartmoor. 

Prof.  Phillips  has  remarked  that  *  Frequently  in  looking 
at  buildings  composed  of  porous  materials,  like  the  Portland 
stone  or  a  grit  freestone,  we  observe  the  parts  which  are  over- 
hung by  a  ledge,  and  thus  kept  in  a  state  of  continual  shade 
and  dampness,  to  be  more  rapidly  consumed  than  the  pro- 
jections ;  but  the  parts  which  hasten  soonest  to  decay  are 
those  near  the  ground.  The  same  rules  are  exemplified  in 
many  remarkable  rocks,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  quartzose  con- 
glomerates of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Monmouthshire  and 
the  Millstone  grit  of  Brimham  Crags  in  Yorkshire.  The 
"  Buckstone,"  near  Monmouth,  is  a  huge  rock  inversely  coni- 
cal, expanded  above  into  a  large  area,  but  contracted  bt»low 
by  continual  waste  to  a  narrow  base  of  attachment.  This 
process  a  little  further  continued  might  convert  the  Buck- 
stoue,  as  probably  some  of  tlie  stones  of  Brimham  have  been 
converted,  into  a  "  rockiug-stone." '     (See  fig.  9,  p.  90.) 

Some  of  tlie  modern  results  of  denudation,  as,  for  instance, 
alluvial  deposits,  landslips,  &c.,  have  been  alluded  to  in 
previous  chapters. 

The  effects  of  modern  denudation  are  indeed  of  the  hiirhfi^t 
interest  to  the  geologist,  and  the  estimated  loss  of  land  by 
subaerial  waste  and  by  marine  denudation  has  formed  the 
subject  of  much  research.  We  want  more  data  as  regards 
denudation  in  our  own  country,  but  we  must  not  overlook  the 
great  influence  exerted  by  man  in  the  protection  of  our 
coast-line  in  many  places;  nor  the  fact  that  in  extending 
systems  of  drainage,  and  in  the  cutting  down  of  forests,  the 
rain-fall  has  to  some  extent  been  locally  modified.* 


>  Among  the  old  forests  of  England  on  the  PaUtozoic  $trata  were 
Charnwood  Forest,  tho  Forests  of  Dean,  Exmoor,  Dartmoor,  and  the 
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Our  different  lines  of  Railway  have  largely  aided  the 
progress  of  Geology,  partly  because  tbey  have  opened  up  a 
ready  means  of  communication  to  all  parts  of  the  conntry, 
but  mainly  because  they  liave  furnished  some  of  the  moat 
important  and  instructive  geological  sections ;  yet  while  it 
would  l>e  impoiisible  to  attempt  an  enumeration  of  them,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  point  out  some  of  the  leading  features 
observable  on  the  great  lines  of  railway. 

Thus,  in  travelling  from  I^ondon  along  the  main  lines 
with  the  aid  of  a  geological  map,  the  character  of  the  scenery 
may  be  studied  with  advantage  in  connection  with  the  geolo- 
gical structure. 

Grent  Eastern  Railway. — Travelling  by  way  of  Colchester 
on  the  Great  Eastern  line  we  pass  by  the  Thames  Valley 
deposits — brickeiirth  and  gravel — near  Stratford  and  Ilford, 
famous  for  their  mammalian  remains,  and  beyond  Komford 
we  get  upon  the  bare  London  Clay,  capped  at  Brentwood,  In 
the  deep,  cutting,  by  the  Lower  Bagshot  beds.  From  this 
station  to  Ipswich  we  pass  over  the  London  Clay,  covered  here 


lUendip  Forest ;  on  the  Poikilitie  xtrata,  Delfuuere  Fnreat  ('around  Nortli- 
wich  (tnd  01iB»I«r),  the  Forest  of  Arden  (Warwichnhire),  Needwocid 
Purest  (SinflbrdBhire),  Sherwuod  Forost  (NoOinghBuiahiie),  JTort.b  Pethor- 
ton  Forest  (around  Bridgewater) ;  on  the  Linane  girtitn,  Neroclio  Forest 
(including!  tliat  of  Aiihill,  to  the  west  of  lhuiDBl«r) ;  on  the  Ooiifir  ilrirta, 
BravdoQ  Fore»t  (went  of  Oricklade),  Wychwood  Forest  (around  Chipping 
Norton,  Burford,  and  WhittlebuTT),  Selwood  Forest  (hetween  Frouiu  and 
WincnntoD),  and  Dillinghara  Forest  (Dorset);  on  the  Wftildcn  ttitita, 
St.  I*onard"s  and  Titgate  Forests  (near  Ilorshiim  and  F,ft9t  Grinate«<i)  ; 
nn  tiie  Gaidf  and  Qreensimd,  Wonhuer  Forest  (east  of  Selbome),  Holt 
Forest  (east  of  Alton);  on  the  7Vrfi(m'M,  the  New  Forest  (Ilsmpshire), 
Snvemnke  Forert  (Wills),  Windsor  Forest  (Berkshire),  and  Epping 
and  Ilsjnault  Forests  (Essex), 
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and  there  by  Drift  Gravel  and  Boulder  Clay.  Thence  we  cnw 
over  the  Chalk,  similarly  capped  by  Drift,  until  we  reach 
Norwich. 

Proceeding  from  London  by  Cambridge  we  travel  for 
some  distance  along  the  valley  of  the  Lea,  filled  with  Alluvial 
deposits,  and  bounded  by  low  Tertiary  hills  capped  with  Drift, 
and  we  reach  the  Chalk  near  Bishop^s  Stortford.  Thence  in 
journeying  to  Norwich  we  pass  over  the  Chalk,  the  lowe?1 
beds  of  which  are  seen  at  Cambridge,  and  between  Ely  and 
Brandon  over  the  Alluvium;  beyond  which  we  cross  the 
Chalk  with  Drift-beds  which  almost  entirely  cover  the  higher 
grounds,  while  in  the  valleys  occur  old  Alluvial  deposits  which 
have  yielded,  as  near  Thetford,  some  of  the  earliest  types  of 
flint-implements  formed  by  man. 

Great  Xorfheni  Rallwtiy. — On  the  Great  Northern  line 
we  pass  through  tunnels  and  cuttings  of  London  Clay  as  far 
as  Hatfield,  the  bordering  hills  being  capped  by  Drift  Gravel 
and  Boulder  Clay  as  at  Finchley  and  Bamet.  Beyond  Hat- 
field we  pass  over  the  Chalk  with  much  gravel,  chiefly  that 
called  Middle  Glacial,  and  between  Hitchin  and  Potton  we 
cross  the  Lower  Cretaceous  beds ;  thence  through  Himting- 
don  and  Peterborough  to  Stamford,  we  traverse  a  low-lying 
tract  of  country  formed  of  Oxford  Clay  and  Alluvium.  Be- 
yond this,  and  as  far  as  Grantham,  we  cross  the  Lower 
Oolites,  which  near  that  town  are  well  displayed  in  the  cut- 
tings in  the  Lincolnshire  limestone,  as  are  also  the  Boulder 
drifts  (see  p.  307).  Passing  over  the  Lias  we  reach  Newark, 
situated  near  the  junction  of  Lias,  Ehaetic  Beds,  and  Reii 
Marl.  The  Marls  here  yield  much  gypsum,  which  is  worked 
for  plaster  of  Paris.  Thence  we  continue  in  the  vales  formed 
of  Triassic  and  Permian  stmta,  with  some  alluvium,  by  York, 
Northallerton,  and  Darlington.  Through  Durham,  Newcastle, 
and  Morpeth,  we  traverse  the  Coal-measures,  and  l>eyond 
these  towns  the  line  passes  over  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
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series  with  the  coal-hearing  representatives  of  the  Mountain 
Limestone  ne^ir  Be rwick-on -Tweed. 

Midland  Railvjuy. — Starting  from  St.  Pann-as,  we  travel 
o\er  the  London  Clay  through  Hendon,  and  Boreham  Wood, 
until  we  cross  the  outcrop  of  the  Reading  Beds  and  reach  the 
Chalk  at  Radlett  station.  Here  a  large  pit  by  the  railway 
shows  the  London  Clay  and  Reading  Reds  capped  by  Drift 
Gravel  (Middle  Glacial);  and  in  the  park  adjoining  the 
Hei-tfordshire  pnddingstone  was,  at  one  time,  very  well 
shown  in  a  pit.  Proceeding  towards  St.  Albans,  wo  cross  the 
Chalk,  almost  entirely  obscured  by  deposits  of  Gravel  and 
Brickearth  (Middle  Glacial),  and  thus  we  continue  until 
beyond  Luton,  we  traverse  the  GauU,  and  near  Ampthill  the 
Lower  Greensand.  Further  on  we  come  upon  the  Oxford 
Clay,  and  soon  reach  Bedford,  which  is  situated  on  the  borders 
of  this  Clay  and  the  Lower  Oolites.  The  gravels  in  the  valley 
of  the  Ouse  have  yielded  remains  of  Hippopotamus,  etc.,  and 
pome  flint-implements,  through  the  labours  of  Mr.  J.  Wyatt. 
Xear  ^^'ellingboroU[fh  we  enter  a  valley  which  exposes  the 
Lias,  while  above  it  come  the  Northampton  Sands,  now  so 
largely  worked  for  iron-ore.  From  Market  Harborough  to 
Leicester  we  cross  the  Liaa,  much  obscured  by  Drift,  but  tlie 
lower  beds,  worked  for  cement -stones,  are  well  esposed  at 
Barrow-on-Soar,  where  the  junction  with  the  Rhffitic  beds 
may  also  be  sean.  At  Mount  Sorrel  station  we  pass  in  view 
of  the  slaty  and  granitic  hills  of  Charnwood  Forest  (to  the 
west),  and  proceed  across  the  Red  Marl  by  Trent  to  Derby. 
Thence  skirting  the  south-western  corner  of  tlie  Derbyshire 
Coal-field,  we  enter  the  Dale  country  at  Matlock,  passing  for 
the  most  part  tlu^ough  grand  scenery  in  the  Carboniferous 
Limestone  from  Bakewell  by  Monsal  and  Miller's  Dale  to 
Buxton.  Then  we  proceed  through  the  southern  extremity 
ftf  the  Lancashire  Coiil-field  (soraetimss  called  the  Cheshire 
Coal-field)  by  Stockport  to  Manchester. 
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London  and  Korth^Weatern  Railway. — By  the  London 
and  North-West  em  line  we  pass  through  the  London  Clay  at 
the  Primrose-hill  tunnel,  and  thence  across  a  thinly  popu- 
Lated  tract  of  country  formed  of  the  same  deposit  until  we 
reach  Watford,  where  the  Reading  Beds  and  Chalk  are  seen. 
Several  fine  exposures  of  Chalk  are  then  passed  through  in 
the  cuttings,  and  near  Ivinghoe  the  Upper  Greenland  and 
Gault  are  reached.  At  l^eighton  Buzzard  we  proceed  over 
the  Lower  Greensand,and  thence  through  the  Oolitic  coimtiy 
of  Fenny  and  Stony  Stratford,  coming  on  to  the  Lias  here 
and  there  in  the  deeper  valleys,  and  crossing  its  broad  outcrop 
near  Daventry  and  Kugby. 

Rugby  is  situated  near  the  outcrop  of  the  Rhstic  or 
Penarth  Reds,  bevond  which  wo  traverse  the  marls  and  sand- 
stones  of  the  Trias,  covered  in  places  with  much  Drift  j^ravel 
Between  Nuneaton  and  Tamworth  we  skirt  and  finallv  cross 
over  a  portion  of  the  Warwickshire  Coal-field,  beyond  which, 
by  Liclifield,  Stafford,  and  Crowe,  we  chiefly  pass  over  Triassic 
beds  with  Drift  gravels.  Xear  Crewe  the  Upper  Triassic  bed? 
yi(»ld  the  rock  salt  and  brine  springs.  Beyond  Crewe  we  con- 
tinue over  the  Triassic  l>etis  by  Warrington,  cross  tlie  South 
Lancasliiro  Coal-field  near  Wigan,  and  traverse  the  Triassic 
beds  again  tlirough  Preston  on  the  l)order3  of  Alluvial  flats. 

At  Lancastor  the  Coal-measure  rocks  are  again  reached, 
and  further  north  we  enter  upon  the  Carboniferous  Linit^stoiie 
as  far  as  Kirkby  Kendal,  Beyond  this  we  pass  through  the 
Silurian  and  Cambrian  district,  with  traces  of  Old  Red  S;md- 
stone,  find  more  Carboniferous  Limostone  between  Shap  anil 
Ponritli.  Here  we  enter  upon  tlie  Permian  rocks  of  tlie  Vale 
of  Kden,  which,  near  Carlisle,  are  capped  by  Red  Marls,  Rh;i'tic 
beds,  and  Lias,     (See  p.  122.) 

If  after  reaching  Rugby  we  proceed  by  Coventry  to  Bir- 
mingham, we  cross  different  meml^ers  of  the  Trias  and 
Permian,  and  then  traverse  the  '  Black  Country '  of  the  South 
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Staffordnhire  Coal-field  to  Volverhampton.  Thenpe  we  skirt 
I  be  borders  of  the  Silmian  rocks  of  Wenlock  and  the  Cambrian 
of  the  Longmyiid  at  Wellington  and  Shrewsbury,  and  con- 
tiuue  partly  on  the  Triasslc  and  Permian  rocks  and  partly 
on  the  Coal-measures  hy  Wrexham  to  Chester,  and  thence  by 
the  Bea-shore  round  the  Palteozoic  rocks  of  North  Wales  to 
Bangor,  and  so  on  to  Holyhead. 

Great  Western  Railway. — Along  the  Great  Western 
Kailway  for  some  distance,  as  far  as  and  beyond  Slough,  we 
traverse  the  gravels  and  brickearth  of  the  Thames  Valley. 
At  Maidenhead  we  reach  the  Chalk,  and  continue  upon  it  as 
far  as  Reading  and  Moiilsford,  with  the  escarpment  of  lower 
Tertiary  lu'ds  to  the  south.  Beyond  Moulsford  we  cross  the 
Upper  Greensand  on  to  the  Gault;  Dldcot  being  situated 
near  the  junction  of  the  two.  Thence,  as  far  as  Chippenham, 
the  line  passes  for  the  greater  part  over  low-lying  clayey 
tracts  of  Gault,  Kimeridge,  and  Oxford  Clays.  Thence  we 
enter  upon  the  Lower  Oolitic  countiy  forming  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Cotteswold  Hills,  which  rocks  form  such 
fine  bold  scenery  in  the  valleys  west  of  Chippenham  and 
around  Bath.  The  large  quarries  of  Corsham  and  Box,  and 
tlie  long  tunnel  between  the  two,  are  situated  in  the  Great 
( tolite. 

At  Siiltford  the  Lower  Lias  and  White  Lias  (the  upper 
portion  of  the  Penarth  or  Rlia^tic  beds)  are  exposed;  near 
Keynsham  there  are  cuttings  of  Lias ;  and  between  this  and 
Bristol  most  of  the  cuttings  and  tunnels  are  excavated  in  the 
Pennant  Grit  or  Middle  Coal-measures  of  the  Bristol  coal- 
field. 

Leaving  Bristol  we  traverse  the  little  coal-field  of  Nailsea, 
and  then  proceed  along  the  Alluvial  flats  that  border  the 
estuary  of  the  Severn  with  little  relief  as  far  as  Bridgewater. 
The  cutting  at  Uphill,  however,  where  the  western  extremity 
of  the  Mendip  Hills   is  traversed,  shows  a  fine  cutting  of 
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lA)wer  Lias,  Penarth  Beds,  and  Red  Marl,  faulted  against  the 
Mountain  Limestone.  (See  fig.  27.)  At  Puriton  cutting  too 
a  fine  section  of  Penarth  Beds  and  Lower  Lias  is  exposed. 

Beyond  Bridgewater  we  traverse  the  vale  of  TaimtoD,  form  d 
of  Triiissic  marls,  sandstones,  and  conglomerates ;  bordered 
i>n  the  west  by  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  rocks,  and  on 
the  oast  or  south-east  by  the  Greensand  heights  of  Black- 
down,  upon  a  spur  of  which  the  Wellington  Monument  is 
situated.  Beyond  Exeter,  at  Dawlish  and  Teignmoutli,  the 
railway  runs  at  the  foot  of  the  fine  cliffs  of  Triassic  sand- 
stone, breccia,  and  conglomerate,  and  thence  borders  the 
estuary  of  the  Teign  to  Newton  Abbot.  Here  in  the  higher 
{Kirt  of  the  valley  are  the  Miocene  clays  so  largely  worked  for 
tlu»  |H)tteries,  and  the  interesting  lignite-beds  of  Bovey 
Traot^v.  Bevond  Xewton  we  come  to  the  Devonian  lime- 
stomas,  and  thence  by  Totnes  as  far  as  Plymouth  the  line 
|Kisst's  for  the  most  part  over  the  Devonian  slaty  rocks,  the 
granitic  range  of  Dartmoor  ])eing  skirted  on  its  southern 
niar^rin.  At  Plvmouth  the  Devonian  limestones  are  well 
devclo|H'd,  and  tlience  into  Cornwall  we  pass  over  a  couutrv 
cliii'tly  made  up  of  Devonian  slates  or  '  killa?,'  and  granite, 
with  a  cutting  in  the  serpentine  at  Menheniot. 

London  and  So  nth -West  em  Railway. — On  the  I^^ndon 
anil  Siuitli-Western  Bail  way  we  pass  over  the  Alluvial  beds 
and  Lower  Kocene  strata  to  near  Walton-on-Thames,  and 
then  cuter  upon  the  sandy  and  heathy  country  formed  by  the 
Bagshot  Beds,  which  extends  beyond  Farnborough.  At 
liasiugstoke  we  come  upon  the  Chalk  and  traverse  it  as  far 
as  8alis])urv  and  for  some  distance  bevond,  when  we  enter 
the  Vale  of  Wardour,  formed  in  the  Kimeridge  Clay  and 
Portland  IxhIs  of  Tisbury,  and  bomided  by  the  escarpments  of 
Upper  (ireensjmd  and  Chalk.  Leaving  the  flat  country  of 
Kimeridge  Clay  near  Gillingham,  we  cross  the  outcrop  of  the 
Coral    Bag   and   enter   upon   another  tract  of  flat  country 
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formed  in  the  Oxford  Clay,  which  reaches  to  Templecombe. 
Beyond  this  we  enter  upon  the  country  formed  of  the  Lower 
Oolites,  coming  east  of  Sherborne,  however,  into  the  Alluvial 
flats  of  the  valley  of  the  Yeo.  At  Yeovil  Junction  are  fine 
sections  of  the  Sands  below  the  Inferior  Oolite,  and  both 
here  and  at  Crewkeme  sections  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  are 
also  exposed.  Between  Crewkeme  and  Axminster  we  cross 
the  Liassic  beds  capped  here  and  there  on  either  side  of  the 
line  by  conspicuous  outlying  masses  of  Chalk  and  Upper 
Grreensand. 

Axminster  is  situated  near  the  junction  of  the  Penarth 
Beds  and  the  Red  Marls  of  the  Upper  Trias.  Proceeding 
towards  Honiton  we  pass  over  these  latter  beds  capped  by 
Greensand,  and  in  the  cutting  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  long 
tunnel  are  traces  of  Gault  at  the  base  of  the  Greensand.  At 
Honiton  the  escarpments  of  the  Upper  Greensand  are  very 
ix)ld ;  thence  we  pass  over  various  members  of  the  Trias,  as 
far  as  Exeter.  Exeter  is  situated  partly  on  the  Culm  Mea- 
sures, and  thence  in  travelling  to  Barnstaple,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  crossing  a  tongue  of  the  Triassic  beds  by  Crediton, 
we  pass  through  an  undulating  country  formed  of  these 
Upper  Carboniferous  rocks. 

The  lines  of  railway  running  south  of  London  all  crosa 
the  Lower  Eocene  strata  and  Chalk,  and  thence  many  of 
them  traverse  the  picturesque  district  of  the  Weald. 
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Chapter  XIV. 

GEOLOGY    IN    THE    FIELD— ITS    ECONOMIC   AM) 
SCIENTIFIC    BEARINGS— (conclusion). 

In  tlie  former  pages  I  have  indicated  the  leading  character 
l>y  wliich  our  fonnations  and  their  many  subdivisions  may  be 
identified,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  in  a  general 
way  the  principal  causes  which  have  contribiittKl  to  the  for- 
mation of  our  scenery. 

Before  resigning  my  task  I  have  thought  it  well  to  note 
down  for  tlie  use  of  the  student  who  may  take  this  l>ook  as  a 
guide  in  his  field-researches,  some  of  the  principal  petrologi- 
cal  or  structural  features  that  affect  our  rocks.* 

The  '  lie,'  or  general  inclination  of  the  strata  is  called 
the  Dip.     (See  fig.  14,  p.  145.) 

Wliile  observing  the  general  direction  or  dip  of  the  beds 
care  must  be  taken  to  discriminate  between  this  and  '  Shitl^ 
cleavage^'  which  often  cuts  up  the  Palax)zoic  strata  at  all 

^  Iviuipped  with  note-book,  hammer,  compass,  clinometer,  pooket- 
ieiis,  pen-knifo,  and  protractor  with  scale  ;  and  with  perhaps  also  h  W. 
and  small  bottle  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  geological  student  would  be 
}>roparetl  for  work  of  all  kinds.  The  shape  of  the  hammer  will,  howe^^r, 
(lepentl  frreatly  on  the  nature  of  the  rocks  examined.  The  clinoinei^ 
■will  be  useful  for  re;risterin^  the  *  dip '  or  angle  of  inclination  of  the 
strata.  Tlie  pocket-lens  will  be  of  service  in  determining  whether  the  n>ek 
}k»  crystalline  or  composed  of  a  mechanical  aggregate  of  rounded  or  an- 
gular fnigments.  Tlie  pen-knife  will,  bv  its  determination  of  hapdne*. 
indicate  a  ver\'  siliceous  from  a  calcareous  rock.  Hydrochloric  acid  will 
detect  the  limestones  and  marls. 
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angles,  and  is  a  phenomenon  produced  by  pressure  subsequent 
to  the  consolidation  of  the  beds.  So  difficult  is  this  that  the 
late  Prof.  Jukes  has  remarked  you  may  sometimes  '  toss  up ' 
which  is  cleavage  and  bedding  and  jointing. 

Bedding  is  the  term  applied  to  marked  lines  of  stratiBca- 
tion  which  separate  the  rock  into  beds  and  proVwibly  indicate 
a  pause  in  deposition.  Lamination,  which  is  moat  conspi- 
cuous in  eJays  and  shales,  is  applied  to  the  splitting  of  rocks 
into  thin  films,  which  are  no  doubt  the  original  layers  of 
deposition.  Jointing  is  probably  produced  by  shrinkage.  It 
occurs  generally  at  right  angles  to  the  bedding.  Joints  are 
enlarged  by  the  action  of  water  and  converted  into  fissures. 
(8ee  fig.  1 6,  p.  207.) 

FaUe-heddi.ng  or  0bligit6  lamination  is  a  feature  pro- 
duced in  shallow  wat-er  by  currents  and  tidal  action,  whereby 
beds  are  heaped  up  in  irregular  layers  without  any  approach 
to  horizontality  or  continuity.     (See  fig.  13,  p.  137.) 

Foliation  is  a  chemical  or  molecular  arrangement  of 
mineral  matter  in  alternate  layers  of  different  composition. 
(See  p.  366.) 

Tenni.nal  curvature  is  applied  to  the  local  and  superfi- 
cial distiurbance  of  shaly  and  slaty  rocks  whereby  the  beds  (or 
their  cleavage  planes)  are  bent  over  and  present  an  opposite 
direction  in  dip  to  the  beds  below.  It  is  probably  due  to 
several  causes ;  in  some  instances  it  is  traceable  to  the  action 
of  the  weather,  and  pardcularly  of  frosts,  while  in  others  the 
appearances  may  be  caused  by  the  roots  of  trees ;  again,  many 
cases  seem  to  require  some  more  powerful  disturbing  cause 
and  are  suggestive  of  glacial  action.'  Care  must  be  taken  to 
distinguish  it  from  any  original  disturbances  which  may  have 
affected  the  beds.     (See  p.  317.) 

'  Mr.  ^[ackinloah  states  tlitit  near  Oupworlhv  in  West  Somerset,  tlw 
tiendiug  liack  of  (lie  Iftminm  of  slate  is  on  so  extonBire  a  Bcale  aa  lo  point 
to  the  IoD)f  continued  action  of  a  preat  flow  of  continental  ice,  or  to  tbe 
gTBziag  force  of  grounding  iceberg. 
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Jukes  has  observed  that  in  making  observations  on  the 
dip  of  the  beds  in  a  great  section  of  slates,  even  the  mo^t 
practised  observers  may  be  occasionally  led  astray.  If  the 
beds  undulate  while  the  dip  of  the  cleavage  is  steady,  and  if 
the  substance  of  the  slate  be  very  homogeneous,  it  may  eagily 
happen  that  the  stratification  is  only  well  Bbown  wh:^n  it  has 
a  given  relation  to  the  cleavage;  when,  for  instance,  they  c<>- 
incide,  or  wlien  they  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  or 
when  they  cross  at  some  other  angle,  so  that  the  particular 
mark  of  stratification  whicii  the  kind  of  slate  possesses  shall 
be  least  obscured  by  the  cleavage. 

To  determine  the  true»dip  wfeen  the  beds  jwe  aflFected  by 
*  cleavage,'  lines  of  organic  remains,  and  flaggy  or  gritty 
Ixinds  must  be  looked  out  for ;  sometimes  this  mav  he  done 
by  evidence  of  what  Sedgwick  called  the  *  stripe,'  which 
consists  of  bands  of  different  colour,  whether  grejy  purple,  or 
green,  which  run  through  the  slaty  rocks  and  indicate 
different  layers  of  mineral  matter. 

In  rare  cases  disturbances  seem  to  have  contorted  the 
cleavage  planes. 

The  Strike  is  the  line  of  outcrop  of  beds  along  a  level 
surface ;  it  is  the  line  of  greatest  upheaval.  In  England  the 
Neozoic  (Secondary  and  Tertiary)  beds  dip  generally  to  the 
south-east,  consequently  the  strike  is  north- eaiit  and  south- 
west. 

In  tracing  the  boundary  line  of  a  formation  belonging  to 
a  conformable  series  as  the  Carboniferous  or  Seeondarv  strata, 
the  dip  is  a  constant  guide.  Where  this  takes  a  low  angle  of 
3^  or  4°,  a  very  small  irregularity  in  the  ground,  a  gentle 
hollow,  may  cause  the  boundary  to  run  a  long  way  from  the 
line  of  strike;  whereas,  wdth  a  high  dip,  the  lower  beds  would 
run  but  a  short  distance  even  in  a  deep  valley  or  ravine. 

The  edges  of  a  formation,  exposed  by  denudation,  are 
called  its  outcrop  or  basset. 
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Fiivlfa  are  disturbances  in  the  strata  whereby  older  rocks 
e  brought  into  abrupt  contact  with  newer.  They  are  frac- 
rea  in  the  earth's  crust  attended  by  the  upheaval  of  one- 
tile  of  the  ground  and  the  downthrow  of  the  other ;  the 
Bount  of  the  shifting  is  called  the  throw,  and  the  dip  or 
>ction  underground  is  called  its  hade.  This  is  generally 
1  the  direction  of  the  downthrow.  Care  must  be  taken  not 
i  confound  unconformabili+ies  with  faults,  where  a  newer 
fc  of  strata  abut  on  a  cliff  of  older  rocks  against  which  they 
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were  deposited.  This  may,  however,  be  proved  by  the  sedi- 
mentary nature  of  the  newer  deposit.     (See  fig,  8,  p.  84.) 

Faults  generally  approach  near  to  a.  straight  line  in  the 
direction  they  take,  although  of  course  they  are  much  modi- 
fied in  their  superficial  outline  by  the  shape  of  the  ground 
and  the  amount  of  the  bade. 

The  material  filling  a  fault,  is  sometimes  called  the  '  clog  * 
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or  '  Fault  rock  ;  *  this  naturally  varies  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  rocks  affected,  being  either  day,  rubble  or  breccia. 

Reversed  faults  are  so  called  when  the  beds  dislocated 
over-lap  one  another,  that  is  to  say,  supposing  the  hade  of  a 
fault  to  be  in  an  easterly  direction,  then  if  the  beds  are  up- 
raised on  the  east,  instead,  as  would  usually  be  the  case,  of 
being  tlirown  down  on  that  side,  this  would  be  a  reversed 
fault.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  always  easy  or  possible  to  de- 
termine in  a  small  section  if  an  apparently  reversed  fault  is 
really  so,  for  the  reversed  hade  may  be  merely  an  irregularity 
in  the  hade  of  an  ordinary  fault.     (See  fig.  27.) 

The  walls  of  a  fault  are  sometimes  grooved  or  striated  by 
the  friction  attending  the  disturbance  whicli  produced  it : 
the  walls  are  then  '  slickensuiesJ*  In  limestones  the  grooving- 
are  often  obscured  by  a  stalactitic  coating  of  carbonate  of 
lime. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  important  faults  in  England 
and  Wales  is  the  Pennine  Fault,  which  commences  in  the 
south  of  Scotland,  and  runs  southwards  to  near  Brough  in 
Westmoreland.  On  the  eastern  side  Carboniferous  rocks.  Old 
Red  Sandstone,and  even  Silurian  strata  are  brought  against  the 
Permian  rocks  on  the  west,  with  a  maximum  throw  estimated 
at  from  6,000  to  7,000  feet.  The  fault  continues  bv  Kirkbv 
Stephen  to  near  Kirkby  Lonsdale :  this  portion  being  con- 
sidered the  continuation  of  the  Pennine  fault  by  John  Phillip?, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  Craven  fault  by  Sedgwick. 

The  Craven  fault  then  runs  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
from  Kirkby  Lonsdale. 

The  Tynedale  fault,  and  the  Symon  fault  in  Coalbrook- 
dale,  are  also  very  important  ones. 

The  '  Ninety-fathom  dyke,'  in  the  Newcastle  Coal-field,  is 
so  called  because  the  same  beds  are  90  fathoms  lower  on  the 
northern  than  on  the  southern  side  of  the  fault. 

The  Badstock  slide-fault  in  the  Somersetshire  Coal  district 
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is  a  curious  example  of  beds  faulted  in  a  nearly  horizontal 
position,  for  it  has  thrust  the  upper  portion  of  the  Hadstock 
aeriee  over  the  lower  half,  back  from  (he  direction  of  the 
Mendips  northward,  for  a  distance  from  flO  to  350  yards. 

Sometimes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  fault  the  beds 
exhibit  an  attenuation.  In  contrast  to  this  attenuation  are 
what  are  termed  '  wants '  in  strata,  which  consist  of  inter- 
rupted (broken,  not  nodular)  bands  of  hard  rock  in  a  clayey 
or  shaly  formation, 

In  the  former  case  the  facts  might  lead  to  the  suppnai- 
tion  that  the  disturbance  took  place  before  the  beds  were 
thoroughly  consolidated,  but  the  experiments  made  by  Mr. 
L.  C.  Aliall  tend  to  show  that  most  rocks  are  both  elastic 
and  plastic,  when  subjected  to  long  continued  pressures  or 
strains  of  low  intensity.  The  '  wants '  on  the  other  hand 
would  indicate  a  more  sudden  strain,  the  hard  bands  indi- 
cating the  tension  by  separation,  whilst  the  clayey  beds,  as 
Mr.  Jack  has  pointed  out,  do  not  lose  their  continuity. 

Where  one  formation  succeeds  another,  and  extends  over 
its  margin,  this  is  called  Overlap,  and  is  no  doubt  due  to 
the  sinking  of  the  area  of  deposition.  This  is  the  case  in 
tlie  Mendip  country,  where  the  Lias  overlaps  the  Penarth 
Beds.  (See  fig.  8,  p,  84.)  Where,  however,  one  formation 
stretches  over  the  outcrops  of  a  series  of  strata,  this  is  an 
unconformable  overlap  or  uncon  form  ability :  as  where  the 
Chalk  and  Greensand  stretch  across  the  outcrops  of  the  Lower 
Secondary  strata  in  Dorset  and  Devon. 

Patches  of  a  formation  which  have  been  separated  from 
the  main  masa  by  denudation  are  called  Outliers ;  and  when 
a  formation  is  exposed  over  a  small  area  beneath  a  newer 
formation  which  encircles  it,  this  exposure  is  called  an  Inlier. 
An  inlier  is  generally  produced  by  disturbance.  Where  a 
hill  of  some  older  rock  ia  encircled  by  a  tract  of  Alluvium, 
or  a  boss  of  rock  is  exposed  in  an  area  composed  of  muc^ 
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newer  strata,  such  hills  and  bosses  are  sometimes  termed 
Islands. 

The  strata  are  sometimes  disturbed  and  bent  into  folds: 
the  basins  or  troughs  of  these  imdulations  are  called  syu" 
cllnals^  the  saddles  or  ridges  anticlinals.  (See  fig.  8,  p.  84, 
and  fig.  21,  p.  287.)  When  the  strata  are  very  rapidly  and 
irregularly  folded  they  are  said  to  be  contoHed, 

Sometimes  the  beds  are  actually  folded  over  or  inverted- 
On  the  northern  side  of  the  Mendip  Hills  the  Coal-measures 
are  so  much  disturbed  and  contorted  that  the  same  coal- 
seam  has  been  penetrated  three  times  in  one  shaft.  The 
most  interesting  features  in  connection  with  these  disturl)- 
ances  are  the  little  patches  of  Carboniferous  Limestone  which 
at  Luckington  and  Vobster  occur  in  the  midst  of  the  Coal- 
district,  and  beneath  wliich  in  places  coal  has  been  worked. 
The  position  of  these  masses  seems  to  be  due  to  a  complicate 
system  of  inversion  and  faulting. 

Prof.  Phillips  has  pointed  out  that  in  the  Abl>erley  dis- 
trict there  is  an  anticlinal  of  Aymestry  rock  which  has  the 
singular  character  of  being  folded  or  bent  on  an  axal  plane 
dipping  to  the  east,  so  that  tlie  Ludlow  rocks  overlie  the 
Old  Ked  beds,  while  on  the  east  the  ridge  of  Wenlock  lime- 
stone is  seen  dipping  eastward,  as  if  it  were  a  superior 
stratum. 

8uch  are  some  of  the  chief  petrological  or  structural 
features  to  be  observed  in  the  field. 

To  attempt  to  discuss  the  causes  of  all  the  phenomena 
would  lead  us  beyond  the  limits  of  our  work,  and  such  ques- 
tions indeed  belong  more  properly  to  a  general  Manual  of 
Geology. 

Most  of  those  who  take  up  the  subject  of  Geology  as  a 
recreation  may  well  be  content  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
others,  but  many  again  may  possess  a  natural  inclination  to 
assist  in  the  progress  of  the  science. 
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They  enter  upon  a  somewhat  dangerous  path ;  so  much 
has  been  done  and  published  on  various  branches  of  geological 
enquiry,  that  often  many  volumes  must  he  searched  ere  the 
facts  brought  to  light  can  he  regarded  as  new. 

But  there   is  plenty  of  work  to  be  done  if  one  do  not    j 
attempt  too  much.     The  investigation  of  the  intimate  struc- 
ture and  method  of  formation  of  all  kinds  of  rock,  whether 
Aqueous  or  Igneous,  needs  many  workers;  Palseontology  too. 
needs  many  workers,  who  will  devote  especial  attention    to 
particular  classes  of  animal  life,  and  who  will  interpret  the 
fossil  species  with  sole  reference  to  structure  and  without 
reference  to  age.     Collectors  are  wanted  who  will  collect  with    ' 
care,  not,  as  a  rule,  by  purchasing  specimens  from  workmen, 
nor  obtaining  them  from  heaps  of  talus,  but  by  personally 
extracting  the  fossils  from  the  strata,  and  keeping  accurate 
records  of  both  stratum  and  locality.     We  can  scarcely  have 
too  many  lists  of  fossils  from  our  strata  in  different  localities. 
Here  is  work  for  the  local  geologist.      A  very  great  deal 
depends  upon  the  investigations  of  those  resident  at  or  near  ^ 
localities  where  fossils  miiy  be  obtained :  they  are  best  able   , 
to  make  collections,  to  study  the  present  influence  in  the 
immediate   district    of   denuding  agents,  and  to   estimate 
the  annual  waste,  whether  inland,  by  rain  and  rivers,  or  ( 
the  coast  by  atmospheric  agents  and  sea. 

Those  who  do  not  live  in  districts  favoured  with  fossils,  I 
may  devote  themselves  to  microscopic  examination  or  to  in-  ] 
door  palseontological  research. 

One  great  drawback,  and  it  is  a  very  great  one,  is  the 
want  of  sympathy  that  scientific  men  frequently  feel,  who, 
isolated  in   the  coimtry,  find  no  one  near    to  take  an  in-  1 
terest  in  their  work.     They  must,  however,  be  content  to 
let  it  interest  them,  and  when   after  long  labour  they  caa  1 
produce  interesting  results,  their  work  will  surely  be  appr&-  J 
ciated. 
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Economic  bearings  of  Geology. 

Among  the  Economic  purposes  of  Geology  are  its  ap- 
plications to  Engineering,  Architecture,  Agriculture,  and 
Mining. 

In  regard  to  drainage  and  water-supply,  in  the  formation 
of  canals,  and  in  the  making  of  roads,  cuttings,  and  tunnels 
a  knowledge  of  Geology  is  most  useful. 

So  also  in  the  selection  of  building  stones,  where  the 
mechanical  structmre  of  the  rock  has  to  be  attended  to. 

Our  Geological  Maps  display  the  superficial  exposiu^s  of 
Limestones  for  building  purposes  and  to  be  burnt  for  lime ; 
of  Marls  for  agricultural  purposes ;  of  Clays  and  Loams  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  tiles,  and  pottery;  of  Slates  for 
roofing  and  other  purposes ;  of  Marbles  for  the  scidptor  and 
for  ornamental  purposes ;  and  of  Granites  used  for  building, 
for  road  metal,  &c. 

The  prospects  of  Coal  and  the  supply  of  ^letals  are 
questions  towards  the  solution  of  which  Geology  lends  gi*eat 
assistance. 

There  are,  however,  a  host  of  minor  applications  of  Geo- 
logy to  the  Arts  and  Manufactures,  which  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  body  of  the  work. 

The  relation  between  heiilth  and  geology  is  also  a  point 
which  lias  in  recent  years  received  a  good  deal  of  attention, 
and  maps  have  been  published  and  memoirs  written  to  show 
the  relations  between  certain  forms  of  disease  and  geological 
structure — even  between  geology  and  lunatics!  It  is  well 
known,  indeed,  that  a  gravelly,  sandy,  or  chalky  soil  is  more 
healthy  than  a  clay  foundation,  because  the  former  are  per- 
vious to  water,  and  the  latter  is  impervious.  On  the  former 
there  is  less  consumption  than  on  the  latter,  as  Mr.Whitaker 
and  Dr.  Buchanan  have  clearly  demonstrated :  the  artificial 
removal  of  sub-soil  water  has,  however,  done  much  to  equa- 
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lize  the  conditions.  Again,  the  water-supply  is  a  most  im-  I 
portant  subject,  for  in  eome  Bmall  countiy  villages  and  towns  . 
the  inhabitants  suffer  very  much  from  its  impurity.  Situated, 
perhaps,  on  elevated  ground,  with  a  good  porous  soil,  they 
yet  suffer  because  of  the  disgraceful  state  of  the  drainage, 
the  wells  being  sliallow  and  the  sewage,  oven  the  churchyards, 
draining  into  them.  The  cause  of  teetotalism  will  not  find 
many  admirers  when  it  is  often  the  women  and  children  who 
suffer  most  from  drinking  impure  water,  while  the  men,  who 
take  thiiir  beer,  are  less  subject  to  disease. 

Scientific  bearings  of  Geology. 

Among  the  many  intellectual  pleasures  to  l>e  derived  from 
a  study  of  geology  none  surpasses  that  which  we  may  derive 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  varied  forms  of  scenery,  and 
in  the  effort  to  realize  the  causes  by  which  it  hav  been  pro- 
duced. 

Those  who  have  devoted  a  long  time  to  imravelling  the 
geological  structure  of  a  district,  who  have  visited  every  ex- 
posure of  rock,  and  traced  out  the  Iwundaries  between  the  I 
several  formations,  who  have  determined  their  mutual  rela- 
tions and  the  extent  of  any  disturbances,  and  made  themselves 
familiar  with  the  life-history  of  the  rocks,  are  best  able,  per- 
haps, to  appreciate  the  contrast  of  feeling  when  they  turn 
from  the  examination  of  details  in  themselves  interesting  to 
hut  few,  and  give  tlieir  minds  to  the  contemplation  of  the  ] 
grand  changes  in  scene  which  such  a  knowledge  enables  them 
to  picture. 

The  study  of  our  present  land-features  takes  us  so  much 
into  the  history  of  the  past,  that  it  opens  up  very  many 
questions,  and  leads  to  not  a  few  interesting  thoughts. 

We  leam  (as  has  been  pointed  out)  that  much  of  our 
scenery  is  due  to  the  lithological  characters  of  om-  rocks,  to 
their  capability  of  withstanding  the  wear  and  tear  of  running  ] 
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water,  and  as  much  of  their  resisting  power  is  due  to  indura- 
tion and  metamorphism,  conditions  which  we  know  require 
a  long  lapse  of  time  to  produce  tbenfi,  we  might  conclude  that 
in  early  times  there  was  not  so  much  diversity  of  feature.  We 
may  also  conclude  this  to  have  been  true,  because  the  very 
diversity  in  the  nature  of  our  rocks,  due  both  to  their  method 
of  formation,  and  the  subsequent  changes  they  have  undergone, 
can  have  been  but  feebly  represented  in  earlier  times. 

It  was  Murchison's  opinion  that  in  those  early  periods 
(Palaeozoic)  when  the  same  groups  of  animals  appear  to  have 
been  so  widely  diflfused,  there  could  have  been  no  lofty  moun- 
tains and  equivalent  deep  seas,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  would 
have  operated  as  positive  barriers  to  such  wide  extension  of 
marine  creatures. 

We  must,  however,  be  cautious  in  accepting  ideas  of  the 
wide  distribution  of  species  in  former  times,  and  we  mui^t 
also  rememl)er  that  the  Palaeozoic  epoch  was  of  enormous 
duration  compared  to  the  succeeding  geological  periods. 

The  life-history  of  each  different  stratum  tells  of  a  plan 
that  as  yet  we  can  only  dimly  picture.  But  there  is  a  suc- 
cession in  the  forms  of  life,  as  we  ascend  the  geological 
scale.  Higher  and  higher  forms  of  life  appear,  and  yet 
the  very  lowest  types  often  continue  alongside  of  them. 
Various  forms  were  suited  to  the  ever-varying  physical  con- 
ditions. As  these  changed,  some  species  migrated  to  more 
favourable  areas,  while  some  which  were  better  fitted  to 
endure  the  change  remained — some  varieties  may  have  pro- 
fited largely  by  the  change,  and  they  would  doubtless  be  per- 
petuated and  multiplied,  well  illustrating  the  doctrine  w^hich 
teaches  the '  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  struggle  for  existence.' 

Danrinian  Theory. — It  may  seem  out  of  place  here  to  refer  to  the 
jrreat  teachings  of  DarvN'iu,  but  tliey  have  so  important  a  tearing  on  the 
history  of  life,  which  is  so  intimately  connected  with  geology,  that  Imav 
perhaps  do  well  to  make  some  mention  of  them. 
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It  is  somewhat  aHtonieliin^  to  remark  the  amount  of  mUaunception 
.hat  genurallv  pievaila  in  regard  tu  the  nriling-s  of  Darwin  H\en  among 
uany  wuuld-be  scientific  ijidividuals,  and  bow  very  general  the  notioois 
Jiat  his  inain  object  has  been  to  prove  that  men  weie  descended  from 
nonkeya.  But  this  astonixbment  dwindles  Bwny  when  we  reHect  how 
Tew  have  read  his  works  with  care,  and  how  many  who  have  rood  any- 
thing of  them  bare  toad  with  pieconcaived  upinians,  and  in  a  spirit  of 
tutagoaisuj,  disre^rarding  in  a  great  meaauie  hi«  careful  array  of  facts,  and 
attempting  to  ridicule  his  cautious  infeieucea,  and  doductions. 

The  variation  of  species,  and  natural  selection,  or  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  are  Natural  Ilisloiy  facts,  and  the 
Bonsidnratioii  of  the^e  facts  as  brought  prominently  into  notice  by  Darwin 
has  led  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Evolution  of  Life  being  regarded  as  the 
'  Fundamental  Truth  of  Biology.'  When,  therefore,  we  hear  the  subject 
treated  of  as  chimerical  and  purely  Imaginorj- — a  tale  of  fairy  land,  where- 
in a  Sua  mi^'ht  be  transformed  into  an  elephant,  or  an  anlelof  e.  by  con- 
stantly stretching  its  neck,  might  become  a  giraHe — we  feel  how  greatly 
miflunderslood  and  misrepresealed  the  doctrine  has  been.  This  may 
arise  from  the  mistaken  notiuii  that  it  would  allow  any  one  fonu  of  life 
in  process  of  time,  and  through  many  generaliunf,  to  develop  into  any 
other-  When  we  look,  however,  upon  the  forms  of  li-^e  as  the  modified 
descendants  of  pie-exLsting'  organisms,  we  consider  their  lelnlioiiship  one 
to  another  much  in  Ibe  same  way  as  w^e  consider  that  of  oui  own  species 
individually,  The  relationship  we  lear  to  or.e  anolher  iBSometiir.es  near, 
sometimes  very  distant,  so  that  while  in  one  case  we  trace  our  descent 
rbroiigh  hut  a  single  step,  in  another  we  arecotmecled  only  ihrougb  many 
distant  generations.  It  is  the  some  with  the  diflerent  forms  of  life ;  in  each, 
branch,  starting  from  one  type,  variation  has  let  in;  hut  while  some  forms 
have  changed,  others  have  remained  moie  or  less  stationary  or  altered  in 
a  ditl*erent  ratio,  so  that  constantly  divergent  forms  are  deriveil  from  the 
original  type,  and  these  divergent  forms  must  not  he  confounded  as  being 
derived  one  from  the  other,  but  only  as  being  derived  (loni  the  same 

Of  coiu'se  it  is  a  great  question  how  far  the  theory  of  Evolution 
may  be  successfully  applied,  hut  no  earnest  student  of  nature  can  long 
adhere  to  the  very  luipbilosophical  notion  of  a  series  of  special  ciealioDS ; 
and  when  we  bear  otherwise  well-informed  persons  talking  of  the  pro- 
fanity of  the  Darwinian  theory,  and  insisting  on  the  lilefttl  acneptatioi 
the  Scriptural  account  of  the  Ureation,  we  ca: 
that,  notwithstanding  the  undoubted  £gtirati 
aogony  is  recorded,  that  descriptioi 


tent  with  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  than  with 
special  creations  of  dilTerent  forms  of  li.'e  through 


help  reminding  them 
language  in  which  the 
I  really  far  more  consis- 
which  requires  constant 
out  lime.     So  hard  is  it 
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to  realize  the  truth  of  the  old  adage  that  '  Fact  is  often  stranger  than 
Fiction.*  * 

The  results  of  PalseoDtological  investigation  are  ever 
bringing  to  light  forms  intermediate  between  those  which 
previously  seemed  separated  by  a  wide  barrier.  And  not  the 
least  interesting  branch  of  tlie  subject  is  the  comparison  be- 
tween the  forms  of  life  now  existing  in  diflForent  portions  of 
the  world,  with  those  found  in  different  formations,  aud  to 
trace  in  the  present  seas  and  oceans,  and  on  the  present  con- 
tinental areas  and  islands,  lingering  types  of  different  ages  in 
the  past. 

Antiquity  of  ifa7i.  — With  the  advent  of  man  it  is  gen- 
erally considered  that  the  investigations  of  the  geologist 
cease,  and  those  of  the  anthrojwlogist  or  archaeologist  com- 
mence ;  but  the  geologist  has  to  deal  witli  the  most  recent 
deposits;  he  has  to  study  tlie  deposits  now  forming  in  order 
to  explain  those  of  past  times;  and  as  all  remains  of  organic 
oriirin  or  derivation  are  termed  fossils  when  thev  are  or  have 
been  (»ntombed  in  sediment,  so  we  must  regard  as  fossils  those 
works  of  man  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  old  accumu- 
lations of  our  caverns  and  liver- valleys. 

That  the  advent  of  man  took  place  very  much  earlier  than 
our  forcfailiers  imagined  is  a  point  about  which  there  can  \k 
no  (juestion  whatever;  and  althougli  this  conclusion  is  repug- 
nant to  manv  minds  of  a  conservative  nature  who  are  imable 
to  realize  tlie  facts  ujx>n  which  it  is  founded,  it  is  neverthe- 
less a  conclusion  which  is  fully  established  as  true. 

'  Thougli  we  cannot  yet  make  out  clearly  the  relation  of 
man  to  the  Glacial  period,  or  explain  the  gap  l)etwefD 
PaUeolitliic  and  Neolithic  deposits,  this  we  do  know — that 
man  lived  in  this  country  and  tliroughout  Western  Europt^ 
with  the  lion  and  hairy  elephant,  the   hya3na   and  woolly 

*  This  notice  is  taken  from  a  review  bv  the  author  in  the  Gcoloijical 
Magaziney  vol.  x.  p.  278. 
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1  liinoceros.  He  was  probably  more  or  less  nomadic,  following 
t  be  nma  and  the  elk,  and  sbifting  from  place  to  place  as  they 
migrated  with  the  seasons.  In  his  weapons  of  warfare  and  of 
the  chase  he  resembled  the  dwellers  on  the  shores  of  Arctic 
seas,  and  judging  from  the  associated  animals  he  probably 
lived  in  an  age  when  continental  conditions  and  higher 
mountains  produced  much  greater  extremes  of  climate  than 
are  found  in  the  same  coitntries  now.  In  many  places  he 
probably  followed  hard  on  the  receding  glaciers,  before  the 
advance  of  whicli,  perhaps,  his  ancestors  retreated.  Al- 
though we  cannot  assign  a  date  to  his  first  appearance,  we 
must  refer  him  to  a  period  so  remote  that  wide  valleys  have 
been  scooped  out  and  whole  races  of  animals  have  been  ex- 
terminated since  his  time,  but  how  long  it  took  to  bring  this 
about  we  cannot  yet  tell.' '     (See  p.  336.) 

Mr.  CroU '  has,  however,  brought  prominently  into  notice 
the  subject  of  the  causesof  great  changes  of  climate,  pointing 
■lut  that  they  may  be  attributed  to  the  varying  reiations  of 
the  earth  to  the  sun — to  changes  in  the  eccentricity  of  the 
earth's  orbit.  And  he  has  shown  that  among  tie  most  im- 
portant agencies  affecting  climate,  which  must  be  influenced 
by  such  changes,  would  be  the  deflection  of  ocean  currents. 
To  such  causes  onr  glacial  epoch  was  due  ;  and  as  astronomical 
data  would  place  it  at  a  period  beginning  about  240,000 
years  ago,  and  extending  down  to  about  80,000  years  ago— if 
iTirtber  researches  confirm  the  existence  of  man  during,  and 
perhaps  before,  the  glacial  period  (and  there  seems  good 
rcaaon  to  believe  that  they  will  do  so),  we  must  not  hesitate 
to  assign  to  our  forefathers  an  antiquity  considerably  greater 
than  that  even  now  attributed  to  them. 

'  Cnvr  matrng.  By  W.  Boyd  Itewliina.  {1874.)  See  aleo  Th« 
Ancimt  Stone  Im/ilemfnlt,  Weapoia,  and  Onuimeti/»  of  Qreat  Britain. 
By  Jolin  EvftDS.    (1872.) 

»  Climtde  and  Time  m  thrir  Oeo/ogical  Rehtiom.     tl876,J 
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Condusion. 

It  is  these  questions  of  change  of  climate  and  condition 
and  development  of  life  that  lend  to  geological  science  its 
higher  interest. 

The  method  of  science  demands  the  frequently  long  name* 
and  tedious  descriptions  of  rocks  or  fossils — the  more  or  le^s 
artificial  classification  and  nomenclature — that  make  the 
science  of  geology  seem  so  dry  and  uninviting  to  the 
'  uninitiated.' 

But  when  we  turn  away  from  the  matters  of  detaiL 
wlien  we  pass  on  from  the  language  and  turn  to  the  suhstance 
of  the  science,  we  find  tliat  even  the  purely  economic  aspect  of 
geology  furnis^hes  interesting  food  for  reflection.  We  caDnot 
separate  the  many  to  us  important  and  even  necessary  objects 
derived  from  our  strata,  from  the  evidences  of  design. 

Nor  could  we  well  imagine  an  earth  whicli  had  not  under- 
gone so  great  a  series  of  changes  as  ours,  before  tlie  advent  «'f 
man,  as  likely  to  have  furnished,  out  of  about  sixty  so-callei 
eleinentarv  substances,  such  an  almost  endless  variety  of  ii«- 
ful  j)roducts. 

Such  thoughts  are  but  calculated  to  increase  our  re\'er- 
once  for  the  Great  Arcliitect  of  Nature,  and  to  induce  a  feel- 
ing of  humility  whicli  none  can  feel  more  than  tlie  studem 
of  science,  who,  whether  with  the  aid  of  the  telescope  or  with 
the  microscope,  knows  no  bounds  in  his  study  of  the '  infinitely 
great,'  or  the  '  infinitely  little.' 

When  we  endeavour  to  picture  the  many  scenes  that  our 
tract  of  land  has  witnessed  in  the  past,  we  find  their  counter- 
parts in  all  climes  and  conditions  of  the  present.  Volcanoes 
Glaciers,  Coral  Keefs,  huge  Lakes  and  Eivers,  have  all  played 
their  part  in  the  history.  And  the  rocks  and  fossils,  the 
varied  forms  of  hill  and  dale,  remain  as  monuments  of  these 
changes. 
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In  certain  Boulder  Clays  and  Gravels  we  find  the  relics  of 
conditions  similar  to  those  affecting  Greenland  and  Labrador 
at  the  present  day.  We  have  but  to  go  into  a  Chalk-pit  to 
study  the  conditions  of  the  deepest  ocean-bed.  In  the  free- 
stone quarries  of  the  Oolitic  hills  we  sometimes  find  the 
evidence  of  old  coral  reefs,  and  some  of  the  organic  remains 
forcibly  remind  us  of  the  existing  flora  and  fauna  of  Austra- 
lia. If  we  turn  to  the  Eed  cliff's  of  Dawlish  and  Teignmouth, 
and  to  the  salt-mines  of  Cheshire,  the  scene  changes  to  large 
lakes  such  as  the  Caspian  and  Aral — lakes  formerly  connected 
with  the  sea.  Again,  we  can  study  sub-tropical  vegetation  in 
the  heaps  of  refuse  thrown  out  from  our  Coal-mines.  In  still 
earlier  periods  we  find  that  the  scene  constantly  changes — 
the  secretions  of  the  Coral  animal,  the  sands  of  the  sea-shore, 
the  sediments  formed  in  lakes,  and  the  lava  and  ashes  of  vol- 
canoes, all  form  part  of  our  Welsh  and  Cumberland  moun- 
tains ;  and  when  we  clamber  over  these  old  hills,  and  know 
that  they  are  older  than  even  the  Alps  and  Himalayas,  we  can 
well  feel  that  the  story  of  English  and  Welsh  Geology  may 
vie  in  interest  with  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Those,  therefore,  who,  in  their  rambles  along  our  country 
lanes,  or  over  the  hills  of  our  beautiful  island,  can  in  the 
quarry  or  boss  of  rock  read  something  of  the  mar\'ellous 
changes  that  have  in  remote  times  affected  the  land ;  those 
even  who  can  find  some  trace  of  a  long  past  in  the  rocks  that 
pave  our  streets  or  roof  our  houses,  cannot  fail  to  find  that  an 
inexhaustible  min^  of  real  happiness  has  been  opened  up 
for  them. 
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.     A.    GLOSSAEY  OF  TERMS  AND  ADDENDA. 

[N.6.  This  Glossary  is  intended  to  furnish  an  explanation  of  some  geologi- 
cal t^rms  whose  meaning  has  not  been  given  in  the  body  of  the  work.  (Se^^. 
Index.)  It  also  contains  the  explanation  of  some  few  terms  which,  although 
not  used  in  this  book,  may  be  m^t  with  in  reading  geological  papers.  To  the 
student,  however.  Page's  Handbook  of  Geological  Terms  and  Bristow's  Glossary 
of  Mineralogy  are  indispensable  works  of  reference  in-doors.] 

Aerial.    Of  or  belonging  to  the  air ;  produced  or  accumulated  by  wind. 

Aqueoub.    Formed  or  deposited  under  water  or  through  the  agency  of 
water. 

Arexaceofs.    Sandy. 

Argillaceous.    Clayey. 

Bed.    a  layer  of  any  kind  of  rock. 

BiTUMiNOFS.  Containing  bitumen  (a  hydro-carbon) ;  it  is  sometimes 
misapplied  to  ordinary  coal,  which  contains  no  bitumen. 

Boo  Iron-ore.    A  loose^  earthy  form  of  Limonite. 

Bone  Bed.  Any  layer  made  up  to  a  large  extent  of  bones^  either  entire 
or  fragmentary  and  rolled. 

BoTRYOiDAL.    Applied  to  concretions  resembling  a  bunch  of  grapes. 

Bracklsh.    Applied  to  an  admixture  of  fresh  and  salt  water. 

Brash.    Stone. 

Breajcs.  Indications  at  a  certain  locality  of  an  interval  of  time  unrepre- 
sented by  any  sedimentary  deposit;  proved  by  the  absence  of  a 
deposit  which  was  laid  down  elsewhere,  or  by  evidence  of  erosion  be- 
tween two  formations. 

Brbocia.    a  rock  composed  of  angular  fragments  cemented  together. 

Buck's  Horn  Marble.  Devonian  limestone  from  Torquay  containing 
Stromatopora, 
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BuHRSTON'E  or  Bfrrstone.  a  vesicular  siliceous  rock,  used  for  mill- 
Ktones,  Sec. 

Calcareous  or  Calciferous.    Containing  carbonate  of  lime. 

Chalcedony.  A  variety  of  quartz  containing  opal,  and  occurring  usuaDy 
in  a  mammillated  or  botr3'oidal  form. 

Chert.  An  impure  kind  of  flint,  of  varied  colour,  often  breaking  with  a 
flat  or  splinter}',  and  seldom  with  a  concboidal  fracture.  The  term 
Ilomstone  is  u^ed  synonymously.  Fossil  shells,  corals,  and  wood  are 
frequently  replaced  by  chert. 

Chiastolite.    a  variety  of  Andalusite  (Silicate  of  Alumina). 

Chloritic.  Sometimes  applied  to  strata  which  have  a  green  colour  or 
contain  green  grains;  the  term  properly  signifies  that  the  rock 
contains  Chlorite  (^hydrous  silicate  of  magnesia,  alumina,  and  protoxide 
of  iron). 

Clunch.     a  provincial  term  for  any  coarse  clay. 

Combe  (Cwm).  A  term  applied  to  narrow  up-land  valleys  which  are 
fiequontly  dry. 

Concuoiual.  'Shell-like — applied  to  the  fracture  of  flints  and  some 
other  rock?,  which  exhibit  convex  fractures  often  like  a  wmc^rn  or  s)m«i 
other  bivalve  mollusc. 

Concretions.     Kodules  of  anv  mineral  matter. 

(yONE  IN  Cone.  A  concretionarv  form  of  clav-ironstone,  or  ar<riIlaoe<)U5 
carbonate  of  iron.  (See  p.  384.) 

Contemporaneous.    Formed  during  or  belonging  to  the  same  period, 

Coprolites.  Literally,  petrified  dung  or  foecea ;  often  misapplied  to 
phosphatic  nodules  which  are  of  inorganic  origin. 

Cosmogony.  This  term  is  applied  to  inquiries  and  speculations  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  the  earth. 

Dendritic.  Arborescent:  possessing  markings  or  appearances  resem- 
bling trees. 

Denudation.  Wearing  away,  excavation,  or  erosion  of  certain  rocks  jo 
iis  to  expose  or  lay  bare  others. 

Deposit.  Any  rock  formed  of  material  on^e  held  in  suspension  in  water, 
or  in  the  atmosphere,  and  arranged  in  layers. 

Detritus.  A  term  generally  applied  to  an  accumulation  of  loose  material 
worn  from  or  rubbed  off'  rocks. 

Disintegration.    Any  breaking  up  of  rocks  by  atmospheric  influence. 

Dyke.  The  term  Dyke  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  material  filling  ti.^ 
sures,  faults  or  joints  in  any  rock,  as  Dykes  of  Liassic,  Rhjetic.  or 
other  material  mav  till  fissures  or  veins  in  the  Carbonifert)Us  Lime- 
stone.  It  is  more  generally  u^ed  in  speaking  of  Igneous  rocks  which 
have  been  intruded  among  stratified  rocks  and  form  walls  or  dykes; 
such  dykes  of  igneous  rock  may  also  occur  in  granite. 


a  the  Chalk. 
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KifERT.    A  greyiah-Uftck  variety  of  Corundum  (Aluc 

K.VALiosAtrHIA.     Used  tu  designate  tile  exli 

Ekisios.    Excavatiuu  or  wearing  away. 

F.BTTABI.    A  wide  tidal  mouth  of  b  river. 

Faiki  Loaf.     Arutncliyia  opatiu,  a,  foanil  bi 

FsiTHER-tiiciNE.     Marble    (Devonian    limestone)    found 
Abbot,  and  coDtainiog  the  Cural  FniiixUa  polymarpha. 

FERRUSDiOva.  Containing  iron  ;  often  applied  to  rockii  which  weather 
red  or  rusty. 

FiKEsToijs.    Any  »t<>ne  capable  of  withstAnding  beaL 

FisHILB.     Copable  of  beinj^  eplit. 

ViaETZ  Clam.  A  German  term  formerly  applied  to  the  Secondary 
strata,  because  the  bedtt  most  usually  occur  in  Hat  horizontal  layers. 

Flutiahlb.    Belonging  to  or  formed  by  a 

Furvio-iLAEiiiB.  Partly  of  fre^liwaler  (riverj  and  portly  of  marine 
oripn. 

FSHKsiuNn.  An?  stone,  whether  sandstone  or  Umeatone,  which  is  cajia- 
ble  of  being  freely  cut  or  dressed. 

(iRBEN  EARTB.    Au  earthy  variety  of  Chlorite. 

GvpeEOus.    Containing  gypsum  (llydroua  eulphate  of  litne). 

II.KMAHTB.     Per-oiide  of  iron. 

JlKTBHorBRCAi.     Applied  to  fishes  with  unequally  lobed  tails. 

HoMocERCAL.    Applied  to  lishes  with  equally  bilobale  tails. 

HoNX.  Ilonea  or  oiLttones  generally  consist  of  a  Une-grnined  and  c 
pact  slale-roclt ;  they  are  sometimes  called  Whet-slates  or  Whsi- 
etones,  Snake-stone  is  a  speckled  variety  sometimes  called  Walei^of- 
Ayr  itone :  it  is  used  for  polishing  coppi^pUtex,  and  by  inlayerd  uf 
atone  for  the  later  stages  of  polishing,  tlie  final  rub  being  usually  done 
with  putty-powder  (oxide  of  tin).  Novaculite,  as  lU  name  implies 
{Lot.  novacula,  a  razor),  is  a  variety  chiefly  lued  for  sharpening 

HoBiaoM,  A  term  used  to  designate  the  particular  level  or  position 
at  which  a  certain  stratum  or  fossil  may  occur  in  a  formalioa. 

ICBTHTiiiMiBL'UTB.     Fospil  fin-spines  of  flsbes. 

IcHTETOLiTB.     Any  portion  of  a  fossil  tisb. 

losBocH.    Of  or  belonging  to  '  fire ' :  formed  by  volcanic  agency. 

In  am;.    In  its  natural  position  or  place. 

LsTKHCALATBD.     Interpo.-ed  or  placed  between. 

iROS-PtBIIBs  or  PvKlTlH.     Sulphide  of  Iron. 

Jasper.  An  impure  and  opaque  form  of  silica,  coloured  red,  yellow  or 
brown  by  oiidea  of  iron. 

Jet.    a  reeiuous  variety  of  lignite. 
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Jew  Stoke.  A  name  given  to  the  top  bed  of  White  Idas  (San  M)  is 
parts  of  Somersetsliire. 

Lacfstrine.    Belonging  to  or  deposited  in  a  lake. 

Lenticular.    Lens-shaped. 

Lignite.     A  form  of  fossilized  wood. 

LixoxiTE.     Ilydrated  per-oxide  of  iron. 

LiTHODOMors.  Applied  to  Mollusca  which  have  the  power  of  making 
cavities  or  burrows  in  rocks,  &c. 

Littoral.     Belonging  to  or  formed  on  the  sea-shore. 

Lydian  Stone.  A  very  siliceous  rock,  containing  carbon,  which  pvw 
it  a  grey  or  black  colour,  hence  it  is  sometimes  known  as  Blaci 
Chert. 

Matrix.     The  rock  in  which  any  fossil  or  mineral  is  embedded. 

Medial.  A  term  used  by  Conybeare  and  Phillips  for  the  Carbonifewu? 
strata ;  the  Supermedial  order  included  most  of  the  Secondary  rocks 
and  the  Submedial  order  the  Lower  Palieozoic  strata. 

MEvSOZoic.  Signifies  '  middle  life  *  as  distinguished  from  Palaeozoic  and 
Kainozoic. 

MiiTAMURpnic.     Signifying  altered  form  or  structure. 

Moraine.     The  detritus  or  stony  material  brought  down  by  glaciers. 

Moraink  profonbe.     The  material  formed  under  laud-ice. 

Nodvle.     A  concretion  of  miueral  matter. 

Organic  Remains.  Any  fossil  remains  exhibiting  the  structure  of 
plants  or  animals. 

Paper  Shale.     Very  iinely-laminated  shale. 

Paramoudra.  A  term  used  for  the  large  flints  which  occur  in  the  Chalk 
of  Norfolk,  and  which  are  sometimes  called  pot-stones.  (St-e  p.  247.) 
It  was  introduced  from  Ireland  bv  Dr.  Buckland,  and  is  considered  bv 
some  to  be  derived  from  the  legend  of  Saturn  swallowing  the  stone  in 
mistake  for  Jupiter. 

Parbold  Stone.     Yoredale  Eocks,  Newbrough,  Northumberland. 

Pennystone  Ironstone  Nodules.  Nodules  found  in  the  Goal-measun^? 
of  Coalbrook-dale  ;  they  often  yield  fossils  when  split  open — impie?^ 
sions  of  fern  leaves,  fruits  of  Lepidodendroiij  king-crabs,  in>ects,  &c. 

Physical.  Natural:  used  with  especial  leference  to  the  pn^perties  of 
inoi-ganic  substances. 

Pit.  Applied  to  any  artificial  boring  or  excavation,  as  a  Coal-pit,  a 
3Iarl-pit,  or  a  Gravel-pit. 

PiNNEL.  Local  name  given  to  the  Lower  Boulder  Drift  in  the  north- 
west of  England  and  Wales.  Kammel  and  Sammel  are  local  name? 
similarly  applied. 

Pom  fret  series.     An  old  name  applied  to  the  Poikilitic  Strata. 

Pot-libs.     Concretionary  masses  of  sandstone  of  a  lenticular  form. 
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Pruiokdui.  Signifying'  thti  Jii-it  ordtr,  Eind  sometimes  applied  to  the 
earliest  fosailiferous  Btratn. 

Proiozoic,     SigTiilyiiig  first-life :  sometimes  applied  to  the  eorlieat  fos- 
silifsrouB  atrata. 
I    Ptmtic.    CuBted  with  or  replaced  by  Iron-pyrilea. 

QuAKRT.     Any  artiGcinI  excavation  made  iu  the  working  of  stane. 

QVABTz.  This  is  almost  pure  silica,  and  occurs  both  in  crystals  and 
massive  or  granular.     Rock  crystal  is  the  purest  form  of  quartz. 

U^tat»\sf>.    A  loose  and  shifting  or  '  running '  sand. 

ltAjini.E  or  Reddle.    An  earthy  form  of  Hematite. 

HocHt:  HOUTORN^K.  A  rounded  eminence  which  has  been  smoothed  or 
polished  by  ftlacinl  action,  by  the  '  gritty  bafe '  of  a  glacier. 

itocK.  Term  applied  by  geologists  la  all  materials  which  help  to  form 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  whether  day,  sand,  gravel,  c)r  stone. 

llnTK-LiEoBSUB.  A  Gorman  term  signifying  '  Red  layers,'  and  applied 
to  the  Lower  Permian  rocks. 

RuBBLX.  Soil  mixed  with  angular  and  rounded  fragments  of  the  under- 
lying rock. 

ii\>XK\BOTD  or  Saccearinb.     Having  a  texture  like  loof-aiigar. 

Wr.  OuTttBBBT's  Beaos.     Loo?e  joints  of  Encriuitos. 

ScAKP.     A  steep  or  precipitous  face  of  a  hill. 

t^EL-nuN,  The  term  Section  in  Oeolof^  is  applied  to  any  artiflmal  ex- 
cavation, boring  or  cutting,  or  natural  clifi'  or  bank,  in  which  st 
geological  stratum  or  set  of  strata  has  been  exposed  or  proved.  Thu 
term  Uoriiontal  Section  is  applied  to  the  diagrams  showing  the  geolo- 
gical structure  of  a  country  along  a  given  line.  The  terra  Vertical 
Suction  is  used  to  indicate  the  siu^cession  of  beds  at  any  given  spot,  as 
might  be  exhibited  in  a  deep-boring  or  wall ;  or  a  vertical  f 
might  be  conslrucled  by  putting  together  in  one  column  the  several, 
strata  that  crop  out  successively  across  a  country. 

SEGRKuAriOK.  Applied  to  the  separation  of  various  minerals  into  dis- 
tinct aggregations  or  nodules. 

Skptaria.  Nodules  of  argillaceous  limestone  or  day-ironstone,  divideil 
internally  by  cracks  tilled  with  mineral  matter,  usually  calc-apar. 
They  are  sometimes  called  Cement-atones. 

SiLiCEocs.     Containing  silica, 

Hxi-T.     Fine  sandy  mud. 

Ko.iFsiONR.  Soapatone  or  Steatite  is  a  variaty  of  Talc.  It  is  used  at 
Swansea  iu  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  and  in  other  places  for 
various  ornamental  purposes. 

SpiciriA.     Pointed  naedle-sliaped  bodies, 

Stiper  Stosth.  a  celebrated  ridge  in  Shropshire,  whose  stony  masses, 
says  Murchison, '  appear  to  the  artist  hke  insulalad  Cyolopea 
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juttinsr  out  upon  a  lofty  moorland,  at  heights  varying  from  1,600^ 
1,000  feet  ahove  the  sea.*  They  are  fragments  of  a  thick  hand  of 
siliceous  sandstones,  which  though  in  parts  veined,  altered  and  frac- 
tured, and  occasionally  passing  into  crystklline  quartz  rock,  yet  fonn 
an  integral  portion  of  the  overlnng  schistose  formation,  and  contain 
fragments  of  Ling\d€B,     (D.  Page.) 

Stratigraphicax.  Concerning  the  description  of  or  arrangement  into 
strata. 

Stroxatologt.  Term  proposed  to  emhrace  the  history  of  the  stratified 
rocks. 

SnB-Ai^.RiAL.  Formed  or  produced  on  the  surface  of  the  land  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  water. 

Stnchronous.  Belonging  to  the  same  period,  or  occurring  at  the  same 
time. 

Talc.  A  pearly,  white,  grrey,  or  green  mineral,  ha\nng  a  greasy  feel; 
it  is  a  hydrous  hisilicate  of  magnesia. 

Talus.  Used  to  designate  the  heaps  of  loose  material  which  may  hare 
accimiulated  at  the  base  of  a  cliff  or  quarry. 

Teurkstmal.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  earth,  or  accumulated  onilw 
earth  8  surface. 

Transition  Class.  A  term  applied  by  the  older  school  of  geologists  ti 
tlie  Cambrian,  Silurian,  and  Devonian  rocks. 

Wight,  Isle  of,  Pebbles.    Chalk-flints,  containing  sponges,  &c. 

Zbcustein.  a  German  term  signifying  *  Mine  stone,'  and  applied  to  the 
Tpj-ttr  Penman  rocks. 
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Fagee  83,  90,  for  Fenyghent  read  Pennygant. 

,,     83,  line  6  from  bottom,  6^ore*  A  yeiy  detailed  section '  ifuert' At  GUfton.' 
113,  line  8  from  top, /or  Sedgdey  read  Bedgley. 
1G5,  line  4  from  bottom, /or  KeUoway  read  Kellawayv. 
849,  line  14  from  bottom, /or  Eirby  Moondde  read  Kirkby  Moonicte. 
851,  line  12  from  bottom, /or  Cresswell  read  CresweU. 
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OPINIONS  of  the  PRESS. 

*  This  is  really  a  handy  book.  A  concise  account  of  all  known  minerals 
is  given  in  alphabetical  order,  and  references  are  added  to  the  cases  in  which 
roecimens  may  be  found  in  the  British  Museum  and  the  Museum  of  Pmcticai 
Geology.  There  is  also  a  useful  introduction  on  the  characters,  properties, 
and  chemical  composition  of  minerals.' — Medical  Times  and  Gazette, 

*  We  can  recommend  Mr.  Bristow*8  Glossary  of  Mineralogy  to  all  geolo- 
gists, as  well  as  to  mining  students,  and  the  cadets  of  Sandhurst  and  Woolwich. 
It  is  a  real  handy  book ;  the  arrangement,  being  alphabetical,  is  suited  to 

every  one's  capacity As  a  work  of  general  utility,  this  book  is  the  best 

of  its  class,  and  the  only  one  we  should  think  of  opening  by  way  of  amusement 
We  refer  to  such  articles  as  arsenolite,  amber,  asbestos,  asphalt,  aventurine,  6rc 
or  to  that  on  the  diamond.' — Critic, 

'The  student  in  physical  science  has  long  desired  a  book  combining 
facility  of  reference  with  a  concise  and  familiar  account  of  all  the  known 
minerals.  This  want  is  now  fully  supplied  by  the  present  work,  which  is  not 
a  mere  glossary,  as  its  title  would  imply,  but  is  intermediate  between  it  and  a 
manual.  The  first  fifty  pages  contain  a  description  of  the  general  characters 
of  minerals,  their  various  properties,  composition  and  classification ;  while  the 
Glossary  professes  to  give  Information  upon  every  known  mineral  substance, 
and  this  information  is  as  complete  as  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  will 

allow The  author's  task  has  been  ably  executed,  and  his  work  will  be 

much  in  request.* — Lancet. 

*  There  has  been  hitherto  no  work  in  English  at  all  answering  to  this 
Glossart/  of  Mr.  Bristow.  It  is  a  Dictionary  of  Mineralogy  of  the  most  com- 
plete kind,  and  yet  in  the  most  complete  form,  and  must  become  a  sine  qud 
non  to  every  practical  mineralogist  Unencumbered  with  any  system  of  classi- 
fication, it  describes  every  mineral  species  or  variety  alphabetically,  with 
references  to  synonyms,  English,  French,  and  German.  The  description  of  the 
minerals  is  at  once  concise  and  yet  sufficient  for  practical  purposes.  It  includes 
their  crystalline  and  physical  characteristics,  chemical  composition  (shown 
both  by  formula  and  anaylses),  behaviour  before  the  blowpipe,  and  their 
principal  localities  and  uses.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  Mr.  Bristow,  having 
the  resources  of  the  Jermyn  Street  Museum  at  his  hand,  as  well  as  the 
assistance  of  so  eminent  a  mineralogist  as  Mr.  Warington  Smith,  has  had  great 

opportunities  of  turning  out  a  good  book ;  and  he  has  certainly  done  so 

Notwithstanding  the  great  body  of  information  it  contains,  this  little  volume 
has  the  advantage  of  extreme  clearness  of  type  and  greAt  portabibty.  For 
tourists  and  practical  men  interested  in  mineralogy  it  will  be  indispensable ; 
among  the  former  we  expect  Mr.  Bristow's  green  book  will  be  seen  often  side 
by  side  with  Mr.  Murray's  red  volumes.' — Mining  and  Smelting  Magazine. 
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